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HE opening of this election year finds the American people 
bewildered and disturbed. When a tired Europe is shifting 


burdens of world leadership upon the United States, the citizen is 
shocked to discover certain government servants debasing their high 
offices. The citizen is concerned, too, whether or not his chosen 
leaders, although organizing resistance to an enemy beyond the 
gates, may be insufficiently vigilant against the enemy within. 
These are justifiable concerns, especially at a time when mil- 
lions of the world’s peoples cling to a sagging fence between totali- 
tarianism and democracy. For this reason, The Pacific Spectator 
believes that Americans should look deep in assessing the state of 
their nation. Government corruption is inexcusable; it should be 
eliminated forthwith. We wonder, however, to what extent dis- 
honesty in high places may be no more than a reflection of delin- 
quency among the rest of us. For every seller of influence, is there 
not also a buyer? If so, and if officials in a democracy are servants 
of the people, is it not clear where fundamental responsibility lies? 
So, too, there is more than a surface aspect to the problem of 
dealing with the totalitarian Trojan horse. Statesmen have long 
recognized this inherent dilemma: how far can a democracy, pro- 
tecting itself, proceed without destroying the essential safeguards 
which make it a democracy—those which distinguish it from a 
police state of the enemy? When millions in the world are choosing, 
in one way or another, between totalitarianism and democracy, it 
is vital that Americans ponder this issue to its depth. The Pacific . 
Spectator has no final answer, but, believing that freedom must 
triumph, it does hold to the firm conviction that the American people 
can increase their democratic vitality and protect their traditional 
freedoms only through the practice of democratic processes, never 
through resort to the devices for ruthless self-preservation which 


we despise in our enemies. 
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DEMOCRACY: SUCCESS OR 


by L. Edward Shuck, Jr. 


| Philippines Republic is perhaps the one place in Asia 
where Americans are regarded as friends, rather than stran- 
gers, and as compatriots, rather than potential “exploiters.” This 
fact presents us with a peculiarly impelling need for understanding 
the Filipino people and exploring their political and social prob- 
lems. But, unfortunately, it requires a special effort on the part 
of Americans to look positively and tolerantly at conditions which 
have developed in the Philippine Islands. 

We are inclined to assume that all members of the Philippine 
government are dishonest and bent upon a grand looting operation. 
As a Filipino friend of mine put it, we assume that, “by Huk or by 
crook,” conditions must be going from bad to worse. We fail to 
remind ourselves that corruption may be understandable in a society 
which has entered its first phase of political independence during 
a period of economic dislocation that is both unprecedented and 
nearly world wide. We fail, also, to remind ourselves that corrup- 
tion may be understandable in communities now receiving unheard- 
of bonanzas of American money in the form of foreign aid. 

The truth is that, despite these acknowledged weaknesses in the 
Philippines today, there is perhaps no other country on the globe 
where we can be more certain of spending our money—if that is 
to be a major feature of our policy—more effectively and con- 
structively than upon our tried and dependable friends, the Fili- 
pinos. 

Kast Asian cultures, historically colonial in relation to the West 
and to Japan, are comprised of only two important economic 
strata—the upper 5 or 7 percent and the lower 90-odd percent. 
Unlike northwestern Europe and Anglo-America, there is in East 
Asia no strong and emotionally secure middle class to provide 
economic and political stability. The upper few percent live in 
largely noncreative luxury derived from rents and dividends from 
foreign investments. They seldom make things, build things, or 
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invest either their money or their energy in local undertakings that 
might create a stronger economic base for their societies. The lower 
90-odd percent, on the other hand, live at marginal, or submarginal, 
levels. Included in this vast majority are the unskilled and skilled 
workers and the farmers, whose incomes are seldom large enough 
to consume what goods the workers produce. The few middle-class 
elements in existence consist usually of socially insecure “overseas 

Chinese,” the emotionally transient middlemen of East Asia. | 

From the viewpoint of strict self-interest, we could afford less 
concern over the low level of consumption among Asian masses 
if they remained naively undisturbed by Western gadgetry and, 
even more important, by Western ideas of economic and political 
democracy. But many of Asia’s millions are now getting “a strange 
idea” that they want to wear shoes, to wash with store-bought soap, 
to use factory-made goods, to send their children to school and— 
most dangerous of all to the thin upper crust of owning groups—to 
vote and exercise some measure of control over their government. 

The result is that politics no longer remains the amusement and 
ihe business of the wealthy. Increasingly, government is changing 
into something other than a mechanism through which a few owners 
may consolidate their hereditary gains. Recent developments in 
the Philippines are a part of this new pattern—a political, economic, 
and social awakening everywhere influenced by the course of world 
events during and immediately after World War II. 

By 1945 the Filipino people and their government were faced 
with a task of reconstruction that is often beyond the comprehension 
of those who have not seen what devastation the war produced. Key 
areas of Manila were turned into rubble-strewn fields which soon 
reverted to cogan grass. Cebu City was virtually wiped out. So 
were Iloilo, Davao, Zamboanga, and the mountain city of Baguio. 
No important population center escaped near-destruction. 

The effects were extensive and deep. The Philippine merchant 
marine was destroyed; the communications system was obliterated ; 
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all the universities were considerably damaged; many libraries 
were completely destroyed, with university and college deposits 
reduced to about ten thousand volumes scattered throughout the 
Islands. 

This nearly overwhelming job of reconstruction had scarcely 
begun before Independence Day was celebrated and another phe- 
nomenal task thrust upon the Filipino people—that of taking over 
complete responsibility for the exercise of political sovereignty. 
Considerable aid has been given, and more will be made available, 
through various American public and private institutions, but the 
total sum paid by the United States so far represents only a fraction, 
certainly less than 25 percent, of the vast amount needed to build 
back the war-destroyed physical plant of the Philippines. 

The twin tasks of reconstruction and political organization, un- 
dertaken separately, would have caused upheavals in any economy; 
carried out in conjunction, they have burdened Philippine society 
with rare and staggering responsibilities. 

All current problems have been made worse by inflation. After 
four years of insecurity, the Philippine ruling class grew suddenly 
rich through the dumping of $1,400,000,000 in “war surplus” into 
its control, that is, in many cases, goods which the original war con- 
tractors felt would detract from future sales if returned to the United 
States. Tens of millions of dollars’ worth of building materials, 
housing, electrical equipment, automotive equipment, heavy con- 
struction equipment, sea transport, and every imaginable type of 
personal equipment for soldiers were unloaded into the hands of 
speculators feeding on the new government. 

Americans are often inclined to assume that two-score years of 
American occupation have obliterated Manish-Malay political prac- 
tices in the Philippines. Impressed by Filipino acceptance of many 
American customs, the short-term visitor to the Islands fails to real- 
ize that the Spanish cacique pattern, whereby provinces are run as 
familial holdings with private armies, secret police and, more re- 
cently, rigged elections, has not yet been annihilated. Despite the 
struggles of a few honest and energetic Filipino legislators, bureau- 
crats, and public figures dedicated to democratic concepts, caci- 
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quismo, or the notion of government by a few landholders for the 
preservation of a social and economic status quo, dominates politics 
in the Philippines like a cancer. Furthermore, when sovereignty was 
transferred in 1946, the very forces most needed—American su- 
pervision and policing, American accounting and administrative 
techniques—were withdrawn or inadequately applied. 

It must be kept in mind, too, that the transfer of political sov- 
ereignty did not destroy economic colonialism, but substituted an 
“internal” variety for the earlier pattern. Filipino money holders, 
although they accumulate cash from rents and other sources, do not 
consistently invest in Philippine business and manufacturing, nor 
do they underwrite improved agricultural techniques; their aim, 
rather, is to turn their pesos into dollars and to get their dollars out 
of the country as rapidly as possible. “Don’t waste time starting a 
paper mill, a cannery, a dairy, an industry; but put your money 
into U.S. Steel or General Motors.” As a result, there is plenty of 
capital, but little risk capital, the lifeblood of healthy capitalism. 

The American government, meanwhile, has been content to keep 
“political” interference at an irreducible minimum, although it in- 
terferes to the limit “economically” by putting hundreds of millions 
of dollars of ready dollar exchange into the hands of the clever and 
the politically well-placed. And yet, officials maintain a fictional 
distinction between the two, as though it were possible to interfere 
on such a large scale economically without vast political repercus- 
sions. 

The financial difficulties in which the Quirino government has 
been securely netted again reflect a pattern common to Asia. The 
levied taxes total about 6 percent of the national income. People 
with high incomes and prominent political positions do not seem 
willing, as a group, to accept what in the United States and Britain 
would be termed an equitable and reasonably just tax formula. 
Only 15 percent of the tax levy is upon personal or corporate in- 
comes. Virtually all the rest of the tax levy is meted out in various 
forms of regressive taxation. Excise taxes and forms of head taxes 
are the chief sources of revenue. Tax evasion is a serious problem, 
in spite of the extremely modest levies. American and other foreign 
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interests, personal and corporate—and, of course, the poor and po- 
litically weak—pay taxes. The nonproductive rich, as is the usual 
rule in Asia, evade most or all of their levied taxes. , 

Because the Philippine economy, unlike ours, does not have a 
proportionate amount of fluid and working capital, and because 
the great majority of the Filipinos are living on incomes at, or under, 
the level of basic subsistence, they cannot be expected to pay taxes 
at the nearly 30 percent rate which prevails in the United States. 
Nevertheless, some additional levies, especially in the form of pro- 
gressive taxation based on income, together with collection of al- 
ready assessed taxes, seem indispensable in any effort to stop the 
serious inflation. 

In an attempt to slow the outflow of dollars, the Import Control 
Board was established in May 1950 and empowered to provide li- 
censes for all imports. Its administration has provided a vast addi- 
tional source of corruption and confusion. Although there is still 
an abundance of American luxury items available, the prices of 
necessities—particularly food for the poor—have risen steadily. 
Price-control machinery is progressively more inept. Trading in 
American dollars and in American consumer goods has become an 
obsessive pastime and a means of livelihood. During the days on 
which Filipinos with permits are allowed to purchase at American 
post exchanges, the streets outside the military reservations are lined 
with merchants buying goods from crowds of Filipinos returning 
from their buying tours. The Escolta, Rizal Avenue, and the Quiapo 
are crowded with vendors and shops dealing in post-exchange sup- 
plies. 

The dissident problem has been the most spectacular one of all. 
In spite of the efforts of the Philippine Constabulary and the Philip- 
pine Army, under the widely respected Minister of Defense, Ramon 
_ Magsaysay, the Hukbalahaps have developed strength in Central 
Luzon, and movements, probably related, have appeared on Panay, 
Cebu, and, increasingly, on Negros. These groups were not the cre- 
ation of Russian agents, but were indigenous in origin. The Rus- 
sians and Chinese, unfortunately, do their best to win control of 
organized dissatisfaction. 
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Important leaders of the Huks on Luzon and Panay are pro- 
Soviet and even Russian trained and administered, and there is a 
“Stalin University” in the back country of Luzon. Printed material 
which follows the Communist line nationally and internationally is 
widely distributed. The people at large in these dissident move- 
ments, however, are simply working and fighting under the influence 
of an old tradition which sanctions rebellion against any govern- 
ment which cannot be controlled or influenced except by members 
of the thin ruling class. 

There is a strong and dangerous mood of unrest. Expositors 
have pointed out, with justice, that much of the strength of lawless 
elements in the Islands is caused by the large numbers of unlicensed 
arms which were passed out to guerrillas during the war and given 
away or sold by American officers and soldiers at the close of the 
war. The fact remains that the dissident movements may explode 
into general civil war if the political apparatus is not cleaned up 
before the next general elections are held. 

There is agreement that the chief and immediate need is to de- 
stroy the Huk organization and to disarm the enemies of the govern- 
ment, as Minister Magsaysay is energetically attempting to do. 
However, no amount of vivid propaganda about alleged and actual 
Russian and Chinese activities can obscure the fact that the long-run 
answer to the dissident problem is the organization of an honest, 
efficient government which will not merely talk about large-scale 
economic and political reforms but will actually undertake them. 
Nor will any amount of blame which can be attributed to Soviet es- 
pionage change the fact that the people of the Philippines must have 
some definite proof that Western democratic practices, vitalized by 
honest elections and by opportunities for the development of oppo- 
sitional political groups, can live in the Philippines. The “friendly 
neutrality” with which so many average men and women in the Is- 
lands regard the Huks is something which cannot be written off 
merely as fear of Huk reprisals. 

One of the most frequently reiterated criticisms which one hears 
directed toward the United States by politically conscious Filipinos 
reflects a lack of understanding of economics. Russian propaganda 
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has worked overtime to convince Filipinos that American “economic 
imperialism” is even more “vicious” than has been the more frank 
“political” imperialism of the European colonial powers. The 
phrase is a typical propaganda cliché, full of venom and emotional 
strength, but specious and poorly reasoned. As applied to United 
States policies in the Philippines, “economic imperialism” has 
meaning which can be generalized in two statements. First, the 
United States did little, if anything, to force the development of 
domestic manufacture in the Islands. The question of whether the 
American government could have forced such a trend in a society 
which had developed neither interest nor enthusiasm for industrial 
investment and organization is ignored. Second, many warm- 
blooded nationalists resent Philippine dependence upon American 
industrial products—whether automobiles, liquor, or more basic 
essentials. The economic fact, that a highly industrialized and di- 
versified economy will inevitably draw to it, as dependent satellites, 
the available agricultural and specialized economies, is not sufhi- 
ciently understood. Russian propagandists label this inevitable de- 
velopment as a peculiar form of American greed and viciousness— 
as they carry on their campaign to make the Philippines a Chinese 
or Russian economic satellite rather than an American one. 

The Filipinos have learned many evil habits from Americans. 
The graft and waste in the disposal of American “surplus” in 1945 
and 1946 was certainly abetted by carelessness and lack of respon- 
sibility for public property on the part of American army officers 
and soldiers. Nor can one overlook the political corruption in Amer- 
ican history. When one recalls the Grant and Harding administra- 
tions, to say nothing of boss rule in many American city and state 
administrations, one feels less inclined to criticize the corruption 
of the postwar Filipino administrations. 

Nevertheless, the American influence in the Philippine Islands 
has implanted in the Filipino way of life ideals and ambitions which 
not only will make it difficult for enemies to drive wedges between 
our two peoples but also will strengthen Filipino competence in set- 


tling present difficulties and give them the confidence to face future 
difficulties. 
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There is no brighter part of the American past in the Philippines 
than the continual American preoccupation with education. The 


_ story of the boatload of American teachers who went to the Philip- 


pines, almost before the Insurrection was defeated, is a part of Phil- 
ippine national history of which both Filipinos and Americans are 
proud. In 1903, the clerical schools of the Spanish Philippines had 
made less than 10 percent of the people literate. Starting from vir- 
tually nothing, the Americans and Filipinos, working together, had, 
by 1949, established 17,500 public schools. Today nearly 55 per- 
cent are literate, and the percentage is rising. Except for the Japa- 
nese, in fact, the most literate and informed people in the Orient are 
the Filipinos. There are more college, institute, and university stu- 
dents per capita in the Philippines than there are in any other coun- 
try in the Eastern Hemisphere. There are also more professional 
men per capita than there are in any Asian country other than Japan. 

Along with these factors of strength, there are fundamental weak- 
nesses which retard the development of sound institutions and help 
to keep Philippine standards of democratic achievement below those 
of the United States. Important among these are shortages of library 
facilities, lack of language unity, and the inadequate development, 
generally, of education. 

The scarcity of books, both textbooks and library acquisitions, 
is incredible, especially when statistics reveal a student population 
of just under 4,500,000. The Japanese destroyed libraries and pri- 
vate book collections with systematic and ruthless efficiency. The 
Manila universities were almost completely stripped of books. In 


' the postwar period these books have been difficult to replace be- 


cause of their relative high cost. Tens of thousands of copies have 
been donated by the United States—publicly and privately—yet 
nothing like the prewar level has been approached. In its new li- 
brary building the University of the Philippines has a few over 
100,000 volumes and pamphlets — of all levels of value — with 
which to continue its rebuilding process. 

At present, the most effective, usable college library in the coun- 
try is probably that of Silliman University. It has some 30,000 
volumes. However, according to the librarian, Pedro Dimaya, 
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American-educated and extremely able, only some 6 percent of 
these are included in the American Library Association list of books 
essential to a college library. Silliman, so far as library facilities 
are concerned, is unique and will remain so until the reorganization 
of the library of the University of the Philippines is completed. 
Large universities, accredited by the Ministry of Education, possess 
“libraries” of but several hundred books. 

The language problem presents a serious obstacle to education. 
English is the official language of the country, the language of edu- 
cation, the language of commerce, the language of the press, and the 
language of most of Philippine literature. Yet English is the native 
language of but a tiny fraction of the people. In his home, with rare 
exceptions, the Filipino thinks and speaks in one of the Malay or 
pre-Malay languages, some eighty-seven of which have been identi- 
fied as separate and distinct. 

With the intensified emotions of nationalism, a product of the 
war experiences, and with the granting of independence, there came 
the demand for a national language native to the Islands. Two 
factors at least, one direct and obvious and the other more complex, 
have contributed to the postwar effort to expand the use of a Malayan 
tongue in the educational system. The normal desire of a newly 
independent people to revive its ancient virtues and to attempt to 
preserve the national characteristics threatened by four hundred 
years of alien rule led to an act, passed by the Philippine Congress, 
to establish a national language. A group of scholars was put to 
work to develop that language and further its use in the schools. 
Studies in the national language are now required at all levels of 
instruction from the first grade through high school. 

A more complex reason for the attempt to create a national lan- 
guage is that, although English is the lingua franca of the educated 
and sophisticated, it is still a foreign language, only partially super- 
imposed upon the native tongues. It is estimated that but 5,000,000 
people out of the 19,000,000 Filipinos speak English with thorough 
fluency. With the disappearance of the large numbers of American 
teachers at the primary and secondary levels, the teaching of spoken 
English has rather substantially deteriorated so far as a commonly 
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accepted grammar is concerned. Young people now coming out of 
the secondary schools have an inadequate command not only of 
_ spoken English but often of written English. The time was believed 
ripe, then, to implant in the national culture a Malayan, distinctly 
Filipino, tongue which would have some chance of soon becoming 
the native language of all Filipinos. 

The writer, in agreement with the greater number of Filipino 
educators with whom he has discussed the problem, remains ex- 
tremely pessimistic concerning the chances for survival of this na- 
tional language for two general reasons. 

In the first place, English is well entrenched among the educated 
classes of the Philippines, and the task of translating the accumula- 
tion of the knowledge of Western civilization—and of Philippine 
civilization itself—into the national language seems overwhelming 
from the practical point of view. Although it is true that but 
5,000,000 Filipinos speak it fluently, English is far and away the 
chief intergroup language. Nearly twice as many Filipinos speak 
English as speak any other one language in the Islands, and millions 
regularly read English, even though they speak that language in 
their daily lives only when necessary. 

A second, ina sense more serious, difficulty emerges from mutual 
jealousies of the predominant linguistic groups. The national lan- 
guage is allegedly a “compromise” language. Nevertheless, the 
non-Tagalogs insist, and the fair-minded Tagalogs admit readily, 
that the new Filipino language, which is a required subject in all 
the schools, is almost entirely Tagalog. Tagalog is the language of 
Central and Southern Luzon and is the native language of not more 
than 25 percent of Filipinos. The various sections of Visayan are 
spoken by a slightly larger proportion of the population. Substan- 
tial percentages speak Ilocano, Longo, Bicol, and other tongues 
which are quite distinct from Tagalog. There is considerable re- 
sistance, then, from the large majority of the Filipino peoples toward 
the artificial establishment of Tagalog as the national language. In 
the short run, the Filipinos seem destined to remain bi- or tri-lingual. 

A factor which may hold back an extensive use of English is the 
encouragement of an inferiority complex among Filipinos regarding 
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their use of the language. Americans often reflect the belief that 
any Filipino who does not have an accent just like that of an Ameri- 
can or of a public school Englishman is speaking “bad” English. 
There is little more justice in our attempt to “improve” (i.e., to 
Americanize) the Filipino accent than there would be in an attempt 
on the part of the British to “improve” (i.e., to Anglicize) the Amer- 
ican accent. 

There seems to be one vital shortcoming in Philippine educa- 
tional patterns which has its cause in long-rooted social attitudes. 
It might be said that in the Philippines, “Charity begins—and ends 
—at home.” The Filipino has a highly sensitive feeling of respon- 
sibility toward his immediate family, including, often, widely re- 
moved cousins, which makes the larger family a combination credit 
union and consumers’ co-operative. Family attitudes automatically 
create a social security program within the family. Philanthropy, 
as the term is understood by us, is practically unknown beyond the 
occasional giving of a few centavos to beggars. There has never 
been developed a widespread feeling that education is a public and 
- social responsibility. Endowments provided by private persons are 
of little or no practical consequence in the budgets of private or 
public universities. In recent years several wealthy Filipinos have 
provided scholarships for study in the Philippines, the United 
States, and elsewhere. In the total picture, however, these aids are 
quantitatively insignificant. There are only four universities of any 
size or quality which can, in honesty, be termed nonprofit institu- 
tions. These are the University of the Philippines, Silliman Uni- 
versity, the Philippine Women’s University, and the University of 
Santo Tomas. In recent years a plethora of educational institutions 
have developed which are, in fact, stock companies paying dividends 
to investors. 

The result has been a vast scramble for tuition-paying students. 
After securing students, the institution makes every effort to keep 
them in school, regardless of the quality of their work or their gen- 
eral ability. To reduce expenses, libraries are kept at a minimum; 
laboratories seldom deserve the name; and guidance and placement 
facilities are quite lacking. The pattern of education supports an 
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unfortunate concentration upon degrees, regardless of their worth 
or real meaning. There is at present a near mania for higher edu- 
cation; but that mania is dissipated in the urge for a degree. In the 
mind of the student there is a fuzzy merging of “education” and 
receiving a degree. 

The education offered and preferred by the students is in sharp 
contrast to that which has been available in other colonial areas of 
Asia. One of the great and relatively unheralded differences be- 
tween the educational trends encouraged by American efforts in 
the Philippines and those introduced by the Spanish in the Philip- 
pines, the Dutch in Indonesia, and, to a lesser degree, the British 
in other parts of Asia, has been the American interest in the social 
sciences. It is altogether to our credit that, unlike the other colonial 
powers, we not only did not fear that local people would become too 
well informed in the “dangerous” studies of history, political sci- 
ence, economics, and sociology but we even went to great lengths to 
encourage studies in the social sciences and the humanities. Yet, 
in one respect, this emphasis has proved unfortunate: It has tended 
1o support the already established Spanish and Malay tradition that 
education should prepare a man for some type of “dignified” work 
at which he will not have to use his hands or be employed in an 
“ionoble” trade. Today there is a significantly inadequate number 
of students in the fields of natural science, engineering, and business 
administration. There are too many young people preparing for 
easy and “glamourous” lives as lawyers. Tam concerned, of course, 
with the fact that Filipino students, even more than American stu- 
dents, look upon an A.B. or a B.S. as some sort of ticket to a well- 
remunerated and dignified job. There will probably never be 
enough litigation to give employment to the lawyers being ground 
out of Philippine institutions by the thousands. Meanwhile, there 
is a real shortage of practically trained builders and of business and 
public administrators. This is a problem widely recognized by Fili- 
pino educators, and time may provide an adjustment. 

More serious to a proper functioning of the educational system 
_- is the utter chaos in the matter of standards—both for matriculation 

- and for graduation. Only at the University of the Philippines are 
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there academic requirements for admission beyond the mere Pos- 
session of a high-school diploma (and even that is not required, 
practically, in most universities). As for requirements for gradua- 
tion, the very fact that the general aim is to pass students, and thus 
keep their indispensable tuition fees coming in, speaks for itself. 
This situation will not be easily altered. 

The normal overcoming of these inadequacies, by gradual 
changes in social ideologies, will be postponed, quite possibly, be- 
cause of the nature of the control of the universities and the primary 
and secondary schools. The primary schools, with few and partial 
exceptions, are supported by the national treasury. Secondary 
schools are supported largely by tuition fees which are paid by the 
students, in spite of the fact that the expressed ideal encompasses 
free public schools through the secondary level. Public school 
teachers are paid out of the national treasury. The salaries are ex- 
tremely low, ranging, in the main, between a minimum of a hundred 
pesos a month and a practical maximum of around two hundred 
pesos. This approximates the salary of typists or file clerks in the 
cities. 

There is no direct dependence upon local support, other than 
such informal assistance as a particular community might choose to 
give a popular teacher. The salary problem is augmented by the 
fact that the teachers are usually, in this postwar period, accustomed 
to delays in payment and to rather frequent political interference 
both with their jobs and with their tenure and promotion possi- 
bilities. 

Curricula, appointments of teachers, and administrative details 
and methods are all subject to national control through the Ministry 
of Education. Education, then, remains a government, rather than 
a private or local, responsibility. In view of the need for strength- 
ening both nationalistic attitudes and national patterns of education, 
there is sound reason for this centralization. However, as Philip- 
pine politics are organized, it seems nearly impossible to prevent 
the teaching profession from becoming ever more obviously the tool 
of the controlling political machine—at present the Liberal party. 
This is not an unusual situation in world history, but it must be 
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mentioned as discouraging any inclination to improve the prestige 
and ability of the Philippine teaching profession. 

So far as the universities are concerned, the very right to organize 
and maintain a university is dependent upon the dictates of the 
Ministry of Education. It sets and maintains the standards by which 
a corporation may begin “‘selling” education. Stories are rife con- 
cerning the methods by which corporations “friendly” with the au- 
thorities satisfy the library requirement by collecting private books 
to be temporarily gathered in an odd room on the “campus” for 
government inspection. After the “library” and the “university” 
have been approved, the books are returned to their owners—usu- 
ally the stockholders. © 

All the defects one might point out in referring to the Philippine 
pattern of education still are as nothing compared with education in 
Asia as a whole, with the exception, as always, of Japan. The most 
fundamental advantage, from an American point of view, is that 
Filipinos are universally responsive to the call to be educated. Ex- 
cept for the primitives in the high mountains and, unfortunately, for 
a large percentage of the half-million Mohammedan Moros, Fili- 
pinos are education conscious. There are few families who are not 
earnestly concerned with the problem of giving their children a 
chance to acquire at least the modicum of an education. The man 
who is respected is neither the soldier nor the looter nor even 
the crooked political boss, who lately has earned Filipinos generally 
an unenviable reputation, but the educated man. 

Aside from the preoccupation with education, one of the most 
healthy notes in the Philippine situation is the ““American” manner 
in which the Filipinos continue to criticize themselves and, in the 
main, graciously to accept criticism from non-Filipinos. In spite of 
the recent limitations placed on the use of the writ of habeas corpus, 
there is a very healthy freedom of expression, limited in some lo- 
calities by the rigid rule of a few of the local caciques. The Manila 
Free Press—the most widely circulated Filipino periodical in the 
Islands and an outstanding publication—seems dedicated to acid 
criticism of the government. Government spokesmen freely reply; 
and the implication-is that a recognized function of the Free Press is 
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to offer criticism. The daily newspapers in Manila, but also elsewhere 
in Luzon (there are more local political restrictions in parts of the 
Visayas), perform creditable jobs of reporting and of criticizing 
the activities of the bureaucracy. This freedom of the press, always 
the last peaceful outlet of a people denied an honest electoral sys- 
tem, must be kept alive as an assurance that the American concept 
of government as the responsive servant of the people is not exactly 
dead—but is merely in cold storage. 

As regards economic conditions, each month a few more factories 
spring up. Metal processing, paints, textiles, footwear, plastics, a 
movie industry—all these are examples of the areas of productivity 
in which much progress has been made since independence. There 
is an active and public-spirited group of business service organiza- 
tions—Rotary, Lions, and Jaycees. There is an alert business sense 
among growing numbers of the young people in college. There are 
many influential Filipinos who realize that the only way of solving 
their difficulties is by actual work and construction. Many do real- 
ize the necessity of keeping faith with their own national economic 
destiny and of gambling their fortunes on that destiny. The former 
Malay and Spanish conservatism is being successfully, if slowly, 
overcome by a preoccupation with experimentation. In the less edu- 
cated areas, it is true, farmers still give as their reason for not using 
fertilizer the statement that “nobody around here ever used it be- 
fore,” or “my neighbors would laugh at me if I handled that stuff.” 
But the conservatism of farmers is universal. 

In spite of Communist bands in the Philippines, in spite of th« 
widespread disaffection with a government assumed to be the pe- 
culiar ward of American policy, in spite of the occasional outbursts 
against “economic imperialism,” in spite of the too frequent use of 
American aid in the past few years, a broad view of the Philippine 
culture reveals a sharp contrast. The real affection for, and under- 
standing of, the United States which is evident everywhere in the 
Philippines form a glowing distinction from the usual suspicion, 
ignorance, distrust, and envy with which America and American 
policies are regarded elsewhere in the East. 
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HAVE AN ELEPHANT 


by Edward Hardy 


OHN QUINCY PALMER often thought how pleasant his job 
would be if it weren’t for the people he had to listen to. He 
had on occasions, when he wanted to be funny, said his job as assist: 
ant bank manager would be perfect if it weren’t for the customers. 
He made the remark to be funny, but privately, on certain days, he 
admitted to himself the remark had considerable merit. 
Practically all of every day was spent listening to well-fed men 
tell of their fear of the war in Korea, the uncertain foreign policy, 
the lack of principle in government, juvenile delinquency, inflation, 
higher taxes, expenses, and the climate getting worse. They talked 
little of their own affairs with the bank and much of affairs in gen- 
eral. They wanted to do things about the affairs in general, and 
so they dumped their fears all over Mr. Palmer and finally went 
away convinced they had converted him to fear as much as they. 
If they could only get everybody afraid, then the world’s mess 
would become cleansed and the world again orderly. At least, that 
is what Mr. Palmer presumed they meant. He didn’t know. He 
knew there was no use arguing, but he was sick of it. He wasn’t 
“sesponsible for all this commotion. He couldn’t think of a thing he 
could do about any of it. If only they would let him alone! 
© Then, one very wet, windy afternoon, in walked Mr. Pritchard, 
-a stranger. His business was trivial. He even said so right at the 
start, and didn’t dwell on it for more than a few moments. For the 
life of him, Mr. Palmer couldn’t remember afterward what his busi- 
ness had been. His mention of the elephant had swamped and sunk 
other considerations. John Quincy Palmer couldn’t remember 
whether Mr. Pritchard had said he had the elephant or was going 
to get it. His telling of his friend whose vocation was importing 
animals, reptiles, and birds for zoos and private collectors was a 
real interest. Mr. Pritchard said, “Imagine having a friendly, in- 
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telligent little baby elephant—one just so high.” Mr. Pritchard’s 
fat little hand had left his fat little belly and indicated a height. 

Mr. Palmer couldn’t remember how high the hand had been held, 
but he, John Quincy Palmer, knew just how high he would want his 
elephant to be. Three hundred dollars for a pet like that wasn’t too 
much. The feeding problem would be nothing. Lots of the neigh- 
bors in this area had horses. Elephants must eat hay and things like 
that, and housing the elephant—just a little shed—not a real barn. 
Elephants could learn to do almost anything. 

John Quincy Palmer’s mind raced on ahead of Mr. Pritchard’s, 
so that he hadn’t listened enough. Mr. Pritchard had left without 
giving his address, without giving a profit to the bank: but he had 
left Mr. Palmer sitting and smiling, looking out the window onto the 
small town Main Street. Just suppose two little floppy-eared ele- 
phants were to walk up that street right now, one holding the other’s 
little tail with his little trunk. “Boy!” said Mr. Palmer half to 
himself. 

He could hardly wait to get to the Robertsons for dinner, though 
usually dinner at the Robertsons wasn’t anything to get excited 
about. Robertson himself might not understand, but Al Turner was 
to be there. He would understand. The kids would understand. 

Even before the dinner conversation turned to exchanging fears 
for the world and giving examples of why they should fear, a con- 
versational lull occurred. As casually as he could, Mr. Palmer 
asked Robertson if he had ever considered having a little elephant. 

“What?” said Robertson. 

“A little elephant,” said John Quincy Palmer, “could hang out 
the washing for Mrs. Robertson, you know.” 

“What did you say?” asked Mrs. Robertson. 

“Tt could mow the lawn for you,” said Mr. Palmer to Mr. Robert- 
son, ignoring Mrs. Robertson for the moment. 

The children stopped eating. 

a kids could ride him all over,” went on Mr. Palmer. 
eee said Robertson. “What in the devil are you talking 


“Well,” Mr. Palmer said, “a friend of mine, a Mr. Pritchard, 
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bought a little elephant for three hundred dollars and keeps him 
on his place out on Portola Road. He says it’s the finest pet he ever 
had—smarter than a dog, you know—and doesn’t bark. Not half 
the trouble or expense of a horse and ten times as smart. Will do 
just what you tell him to; much better than a cat, you know, doesn’t 
yowl or anything.” 

Mr. Palmer knew he wasn’t sticking strictly to facts regarding 
Mr. Pritchard’s elephant; but he sounded quite plausible to himself. 
He felt pleasant. He was the center of attention. 

“Please tell me where, in this vicinity, you can buy one of these 
—baby elephants, as you call them,” commanded Robertson, sure 
he could stop this talk with practical obstacles. 

“That’s easy,” blandly replied Mr. Palmer, as he remembered 
snatches of Mr. Pritchard’s talk. “This friend of Mr. Pritchard’s 
flies them in from Asia by transport plane. Five at a time. That’s 
why they have become so cheap. It would be quite expensive to bring 
them across by boat. The buyer gets them very cheap in the Orient. 
All you have to do is put in an order and maybe a hundred-dollar 
deposit.” 

“Well, what happens when the elephant gets big?” challenged 
Robertson. 

Al Turner had been listening and smiling and thinking. “Of 
course, these must be pigmy elephants,” he put in. 

Mr. Palmer was grateful. He wasn’t sure he could have given 
the answer without more thought. 

“Do you suppose we can teach him to play tennis?” asked one 
of the Robertson children. 

“Sure,” said Al Turner. “They’re very smart. And your mother 
could have him fill his trunk, reach it over the near plants, and indi- 
vidually water the plants back from the edge.” 

“Are you getting an elephant?” Robertson asked Mr. Palmer. 

“Of course.” 

Mr. Robertson tried several times to get the conversation switched 
to the expense of the orange juice we are sending abroad when they 
don’t have enough to eat and won’t work, but a child at the end of 
the table mentioned something about an elephant playing croquet, 
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and the children talked a lot, and Mr. Palmer and Al Turner had 


a fine evening. 
Al Turner drove him home. Neither said anything until they 


stopped in front of his apartment. 
“Thanks for my elephant,” said Al. John Quincy Palmer said 


“Good night.” 


One goes to the right, the other to the left; both are 
wrong, but in different directions. 


—Horace Satires Il. 3. 50. 
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TIETJENS AND THE TRADITION 


by Joseph J. Firebaugh 


. .. you must have a pattern 
to interpret things by. You 
can’t really get your mind to 
work without it... . 
—ParabeE’s END, p. 832 


| \ | OW that the extraordinary tetralogy, Parade’s End, has been 

republished, we ought to reconsider it in the light of the 
the message which Ford Madox Ford meant it to convey. For he did 
intend the “Tietjens Saga’”’ to teach a lesson, although he was too 
much a product of his post-Pre-Raphaelite times not to feel that he 
sinned against his literary gods by that intention. The meaning of 
the novels, however, is so much richer than his avowed purpose of 
denouncing warfare that he can have offended only the most dog- 
matic worshipers of artistic purposelessness. 

The Tietjens cycle deals with the second decade of this century 
as those years were lived by Christopher Tietjens, “the last Tory.” 
It is of some historical interest that in creating Christopher, Ford 
had in mind one Arthur Marwood, with whose financial help the 
English Review had been founded under Ford’s editorship. Ford’s 
literary achievement consists in his making of Tietjens and his circle 
a subtle allegory of social decay and reform. This he does through 
a story of personal disintegration and recovery which, both for tech- 
nical accomplishment and allegorical treatment of a typical human 
situation, demands its place with the important literary works of our 
time. Readers who are approaching the series now for the first time 
may be aided by a few suggestions as to how the story may be alle- 
gorically read. 

Parade’s End is an allegory of social decay. Christopher Tiet- 
jens, “the last Tory,” is the England to which this decay is happening, 
and who must be saved if England is to be saved. He stands for the 
traditional virtues. The youngest son of his family, he has left the 
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ancestral seat, Groby, for a berth in the Department of Statistics, 
where his brilliance would seem to augur a great career. But there 
is a certain fraudulence about the statistical profession—statistics 
can be made to mean many things; they deal with appearances, not 
realities. Fraud in its many forms is a dominant leitmotiv of the 
novel; it is against fraud that Tietjens-England must struggle. 
Christopher has had the misfortune to choose a fraudulent wife 
as well as a fraudulent career. Sylvia is a beautiful, brilliant, 
neurotic young woman who embodies the chief symptoms of the 
contemporary social decay. A Catholic by birth, she retains the faith 
only superstitiously, superficially; thus she, too, has deserted her 
tradition. As the novel opens, she has deserted Christopher for 
another man, not because she loves the other man but because she 
wishes to hurt her husband. She has accepted the superficiality of 
her social circle, the group which gets itself photographed by the 
Sunday papers, which is constantly changing sexual partners, and 
which more than any other shows the decay of a stable, traditional 
social order. Tietjens she hates because he represents a stability 
to which she cannot attain. The only happiness of which her dis- 
ordered mind is capable is the sadistic one of causing him pain. In 
one great symbolic scene she lashes to death a huge white bulldog 
which she identifies with Tietjens (and thus, in our reading, with 
England and tradition). For sheer horror, Sylvia is an almost un- 
surpassed depiction of beautiful female viciousness. Her neurosis 
is the neurosis of the modern world. Insanity and near-insanity make 
up another of Ford’s persistent leitmotivs in Parade’s End. 
Sylvia’s neurosis, though it impels her to create suffering for 
Tietjens, causes her to withdraw from the suffering world when the 
World War comes. She retreats to a convent, emerging from time 
to time with evil purpose toward her suffering husband, who as a 
member of the British aristocracy can only do his duty by entering 
the Army. Her humanitarianism is of the sort which withdraws in 
horror from the basic facts of human suffering, failing to see that 
suffering is involved in life, and that withdrawal creates even worse 
human Beony. Sylvia is a kind of prototype of Munich, of the 
selfish avoidance of pain which leads only to its more violent afflic- 
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tion; Ford created Sylvia during the “twenties, but in her he antici- 
pated the fact that at the time of Munich he would seriously consider 
renouncing his English citizenship. Christopher Tietjens, by ac- 
cepting his responsibility in the war, alleviates suffering in the very 
process of bearing it, and, inescapably, inflicting it. Thus, threat- 
ened with disintegration by Sylvia’s conduct, he finds his way toward 
a new integration. Tradition, and England, is to be saved. 

Tietjens and the tradition suffer not only from such neurotic 
dissenters as Sylvia, but also from those arrivistes who would be- 
come a part of the tradition: who aspire, through a certain coarse- 
grained ambition, to be received into the authentic tradition, but who 
understand it only in its superficial, apparent, aspects. These 
fraudulent persons offer another aspect of the decadent civilization 
which fascinated Ford so much. There are several representatives 
of this broad group, defeating traditional values by spurious emu- 
lation. One of the most important is Vincent Macmaster, a school 
friend of Christopher, whose university education has been paid for 
by Christopher’s money, and who, though less brilliant than Tiet- 
jens, is so “circumspect and right” in observing the proprieties of 
the aristocratic class to which he aspires that he promises to have a 
fine career in the same Division of Statistics to which Tietjens 
belongs. 

An amateur literary critic, Macmaster has just published a mono- 
graph of Rossetti. Ford, so closely related to the pre-Raphaelite 
group—his grandfather was the painter Ford Madox Brown—sees 
sts members and imitators as fundamentally fraudulent—more con- 
cerned with appearances than realities. Macmaster sets up an 
elaborate establishment, chiefly paid for with money borrowed from 
Tietjens, and never repaid. His one stroke of official brilliance, 
which gains him a knighthood, he has stolen from Christopher, who 
threw it out playfully, as the sort of unscrupulous statistical jug- 
gling that could be done by an unprincipled man. Macmaster rises 
rapidly in the world while the more scrupulous Christopher falls. 
The “circumspect and right” classes, the career men, the arrivistes, 
continue to rise; the downright, forthright, honest Christophers of 
the world lose out. The world is topsy-turvy. 
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Macmaster is abetted by the “lady of his delight,” who is “so 
circumspect and right,” Edith Ethel Duchemin, a post-Pre-Raphael- 
ite beauty. She has been married to a former pupil of Ruskin, the 
Reverend Mr. Duchemin, who has long been afflicted in his clerical 
office with a scatological mania which is regularly brought on by 
overindulgence in communion wine. Here the theme of insanity 
again, to which is added the idea of a tradition perverted through 
the degeneration of a symbol. Edith Ethel becomes Macmaster's 
mistress long before her husband’s death—always trying, however, 
to preserve appearances. When she can finally marry Macmaster, 
it is to preside brilliantly at the salon which she creates for him, to 
insist that he now desert Tietjens entirely, and to advance his career 
by methods of her own. We last hear of Macmaster as the victim of 
a nervous breakdown. Thus, to rise in the modern world is to lose 
one’s integration. Insanity and neurosis nearly always accompany 
success, in the topsy-turvy world of Parade’s End. To cross the lines 
of class, to embrace the goddess of getting on, as the arriviste does, 
is to spoil both the world and his place in it. 

Adultery in Parade’s End serves as a kind of symbol of social 
disintegration. We meet it both in Sylvia’s affair and in the affair 
of Edith Ethel and Vincent Macmaster. It is later to befall Tietjens 
himself, but not until, after long years, it becomes, in a disintegrat- 
ing world, a symbol not of decay but of salvation. 

The girl with whom Christopher falls in love is Valentine Wan- 
nop, the daughter of his father’s old friend. Valentine’s allegorical 
part in the novel is that of the social radical: she is an active, demon- 
strating suffragette, and a pacifist. One of Ford’s ironies is that 
through Valentine, the Tory Christopher is to achieve his salvation. 
Although they realize at once that they are in love, they do little 
about it during the years of war. Partly this is because of a sense 
of abstract right, a feeling that “some do not”; partly also their 
restraint is due to the excesses of Valentine’s brother, far more 
radical than she, who drunkenly comes between them—symboli- 
cally, I think—on a crucial evening. Both the radical Valentine and 
the conservative Tietjens are repelled by his youthful excess— 
repelled at least to the extent of renouncing their own indulgence. 
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The conjunction of the two—Tory and social radical—cannot take 
place in the atmosphere which her brother creates, composed about 
equally of Communist principles and self-indulgence. Thus their 
love forms a nice contrast to the Vincent Macmaster—Edith Ethel 
affair—a contrast between their own forthrightness and the arriviste 
circumspection. 

Christopher and Valentine are separated throughout the war 
years, Valentine teaching in a girls’ school and Christopher filling 
the traditional aristocratic role of Army officer. As a captain he 
suffers with his men, agonizing when a decision of his deprives one 
of them of life, identifying himself with them as he tries to straighten 
out their problems—all of which, he observes, are essentially his 
own problems of money and women. In suffering for his men and 
identifying himself with them, he is a sort of Christ symbol, as 
indeed his name suggests. And in caring for them like a shepherd 
he fulfills—to borrow one of William Empson’s insights—the pas- 
toral function of the aristocracy. 

Christopher’s Army career is kept rather unsuccessful by the 
troubles Sylvia has made and continues to make for him. She seems 
deliberately to be trying to drive him to madness, and she nearly 
succeeds. Following him to the Front, she informs his commanding 
officer that he imagines himself to be Jesus Christ, and that he is a 
Socialist, either charge being enough to prejudice the conventional 
military mind of his superior. Confronted with the latter charge, 
Tietjens explains that he has “no politics that did not disappear in 
the eighteenth century”: “Of course . . . if it’s Sylvia that called 
me a Socialist, it’s not astonishing. I’m a Tory of such an extinct 
type that she might take me for anything.” He is so nearly of an ex- 
tinct type, indeed, as to be quite indifferent to personal wealth, and 
seriously concerned with the welfare of the lower classes. Very 
early in the first novel Tietjens has discovered the similarity of his 
Tory program to a Labour minister’s socialism: 


Over their port they agreed on two fundamental legislative ideals: every 
working man to have a minimum of four hundred a year and every beastly 
manufacturer who wanted to pay less to be hung. That, it appeared, was 
the High Toryism of Tietjens as it was the extreme radicalism Left of the Left. 
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Thus Ford prepares, early in the series, a synthesis of the Right and 
the Left. (One might note here, partly for those who think that 
“cradle-to-grave planning” is a heretical invention of modern social- 
ists, that Arthur Marwood, Christopher’s prototype in real life, had 
contributed to the English Review, under Ford’s editorship, an 
article called “A Complete Actuarial Scheme for Insuring John Doe 
against all the Vicissitudes of Life.””) 

Being a Tory of a nearly extinct breed, Tietjens dreams, at the 
Front, of the quiet seventeenth-century countryside. One morning, 
before a great German strafe, he hears a cornet player in the English 
trenches practicing an air of Purcell, to which Christopher fits a 
poem by George Herbert: 


Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 


The tune, a kind of symbol of sanity, of order, in a world gone mad, 
leads him into a reverie in which he imagines himself, like George 
Herbert, to be the occupant of Bemerton parsonage. That he may 
save what he can of the seventeenth century, he decides to order the 
musician’s transfer to the rear lines. And before the strafe begins, 
he sees, at right angles to the trench, but leading to the left, a channel 
which he feels an almost overwhelming urge to follow, imagining in 
his reverie that it will lead him both to seventeenth-century peaceful- 
ness and to the quiet arms of the little radical, Valentine. Thus the 
synthesis of the Left and Right is anticipated. 

The synthesis finally occurs when, after the war, in the last novel 
of the four, Christopher and Valentine go to live together in the 
country near Bemerton parsonage. Their life is complicated by 
Sylvia’s continued troublemaking. She is now determined upon 
the destruction of Groby Great Tree, a symbol of the family, which 


had been planted to commemorate the birth of Greatgrandfather who had 
died in a whoreshop—and it had always been whispered in Groby, amongst 
the children and servants, that Groby Great Tree did not like the house. Its 
roots tore chunks out of the foundations and two or three times the trunk 
had had to be bricked into the front wall of the house. 


Groby Great Tree, in commemorating an ancestor whose death had 
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occurred under circumstances which showed a certain falling away 
of greatness, becomes a symbol of family decline. Not only has the 
great-grandfather died in a brothel; the Tietjens family has survived 
into a century which is very like a brothel—cultivating appearances 
rather than realities, preferring money to quality, glitter to worth. 

Christopher, like his great-grandfather, has fallen prey to some 
of these attractions. Specifically, he has done so in marrying Sylvia. 
In deserting her for Valentine, he has deserted falsehood for truth. 
But his devotion to Groby Great Tree is a weakness—a pride of 
family, of even its least perfect monument. The tree is felled, and 
part of the house falls with it. The American tenant will have to pay 
for repairs to the house; but with the removal of the aristocracy, the 
establishment has been badly damaged; not even American wealth 
can restore it. Sylvia is able to gloat: 

She had got down Groby Great Tree: that was as nasty a blow as the 
Tietjens’ had had in ten generations. 

But then a queer, disagreeable thought went through her mind... . 


Perhaps in letting Groby Great Tree be cut down God was lifting the ban 
off the Tietjens’. He might well. 


In uprooting the tree, Sylvia suddenly realizes, she has provided 
Christopher the way to salvation. For he has now achieved the full 
detachment for which he had longed: from lands, from money, from 
family. One had almost said from tradition. Rather, Tietjens’ task, 
with Valentine, will be to re-establish tradition. 

Tietjens has always had aristocratic respect for the lower classes. 
The last novel presents a specimen of these classes, Gunning, who 
has become a servant to Tietjens. Valentine’s reverie reflects Chris- 


topher’s attitude: 


The Gunnings of the land were the rocks on which the lighthouse was 
built—as Christopher saw it. And Christopher was always right. Some- 
times a little previous. But always right. Always right. The rocks had been 
there a million years before the lighthouse was built, the lighthouse made 
a deuce of a movable flashing—but it was a mere butterfly. The rocks would 
be there a million years after the light went for the last time out. 

Gunnings had been in the course of years, painted blue, a Druid-wor- 
shipper, later, a Duke Robert of Normandy, illiterately burning towns and 
begetting bastards—and eventually—actually at the moment—a man of all 
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works, half-full of fidelity, half blatant, hairy. A retainer you would retain 
as long as you were prosperous and dispensed hard cider and overlooked his 


blear-eyed peccadilloes with women. He would go on... - 


During the war, Christopher has often expressed respect for the men 
serving under him, and has gone to considerable trouble for them, 
identifying their problems with his in a self-sacrificial manner. This 
is the aristocratic attitude toward the lower classes; the aristocrat 
is the protector and defender of his retainers—that is to say, of his 
own protectors and defenders. If, as William Empson thinks, one 
of the pastoral traditions has been the descent of the man of birth 
into the lower ranks, there to learn how better to rule, and if that 
descent can further be identified with the idea of the sacrificial god 
dying for his people, that they—and he—may be born again, we 
then see Tietjens performing the functions both of aristocratic de- 
fender and of sacrificial god. The close of the novel shows him and 
Valentine living together in peaceful frugality, in circumstances 
similar to those of their retainers. In one of her reveries, Valentine 
agrees with Christopher’s position “that if a ruling class loses the 
capacity to rule—or the desire!—it should abdicate from its privi- 
leges and get underground.” They must descend, to rise again. 
Groby Great Tree is felled. Tietjens is living a pastoral life, begin- 
ning as his ancestors had begun. The rebirth of the tradition is thus 
being prepared. It is dead, but it will rise again. 

Specifically, it will arise again through the birth of Valentine’s 
child, for whom she and Christopher have definite plans. Chrissie, 
as Valentine names him in her reverie, is to become the type of 
seventeenth-century country parson that his father would like to 
have been, reading Greek and watching his flock in the pastoral- 
aristocratic manner. His parents want, indeed, to buy a living for 
Chrissie, if possible at Bemerton, where George Herbert had been 
pastor. Through Christopher’s illegitimate union with Valentine, 
then, one aspect of British tradition is to be reaffirmed and regen- 
erated. 

What of his other union? Through this legitimate union Chris- 
topher had allied himself with a woman who represents the decadent 
society of her day, the world of appearances. By Sylvia, he has 
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become the father of a boy, Michael Mark, who, at his brief appear- 
ance in the novel, is a callow but charming student at Cambridge 
University, where he has embraced the political and economic doc- 
trines of Marxian communism. As heir to Groby, Michael Mark will 
become owner of vast coal lands, which have once been primarily 
pastoral, But as a young Marxist, the boy chiefly represents the 
ideas of industrialism and progress. To be sure, Ford makes fun 
of his callow Marxism, his assumption of a belief in industrialism; 
but even undergraduate poses have their reality. England, like this 
youth, has followed an industrial program not in its tradition. This 
through its legitimate conduct, which is really illegitimate, because 
out of character. . 

The paradox exists also in the fact that the boy is both Catholic 
and Marxist. As Catholic, he is an authoritarian pastoral tradition- 
alist; as Marxist, an authoritarian perfectibilitarian. That he can 
be both is, perhaps, due to their common basis in authority. Two 
aspects of English tradition are at war in Michael Mark’s adolescent 
breast: tradition and progress, pastoral and industrial civilizations. 
In one particularly amusing scene, his reverie concerning the coming 
industrial society is interrupted violently when his agricultural 
sensitivities are wounded by a stupid American woman who clum- 
sily walks through a field of standing hay. He may not for long, 
then, be a Marxist; but for the time being he is; and when he ceases 
to be, he no doubt will remain an industrialist. Chrissie, on the other 
hand, is to be prepared for the England that loves the old, that lives 
the traditional life of the shepherd and flock. Tietjens-England has 
sired both and will understand both; but there is no doubt that his 
sympathies will be with Chrissie, the child who, ironically, has for a 
mother a fine English girl who is also both a social radical and a 
pacifist. Even more ironically, Chrissie’s birth has had to be 
achieved through illegitimate means—through, that is, a defiance 
of the world, which is at such sixes and sevens that only through 
illegitimacy can one achieve integrity. 

Through legitimate capitalist-industrialism, then, the land is 
inherited by a person in whom there is conflict of the old pastoral 
tradition and the new proletarian-industrialist ideologies. The latter 
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may win for a while. But the new synthesis is likely to be that 
achieved by an antithetical and illegitimate union, which is to pro- 
duce Chrissie, the peaceful pastor, the lover of old books, who, for all 
his illegitimacy, may in fact prove to be the new legitimacy. Into 
his making have gone equal parts of the Left and Right; one was as 
essential as the other. Let who will have the coal lands and the 
industrial plants—for these, indeed, only seem to be England. Give 
Chrissie his living in Bemerton—he, with his Greek Testament and 
his fundamental humanity—he will be England. Nor will his legiti- 
mate elder half-brother, Michael Mark, remain a stranger to him. 
Michael Mark is already wavering. He may someday desert his 
world of appearances for the world of realities, industrial acquisi- 
tiveness for pastoral humanity. The real is the human. Man is the 
synthesis, not goods, not goals. Man will suffer trials; he may die 
symbolically or actually; his fundamental value is the synthesis, 
the humanity, not the various partisanships or greeds to which he 
may be subject. 

To partisans of the Left or Right this solution will be unsatis- 
factory, for they have always been drawn to the apparent differences 
which conceal fundamental humanity from view. To condemn or 
praise Ford Madox Ford as a conservative or as a man who moved 
in the direction of the Left would be equally beside the point. He 
moved in a more significant direction than either—toward a com- 
prehension of human life in all its tragicomedy. 

His fictional statement of this ambiguity is neither propagan- 
distic nor didactic, whatever he himself may have said. Neither 
is it withdrawn from life; hence it is not “aesthetic” in the pejorative 
sense of that term. It is rather an able conjunction of fable and idea, 
symbol and concrete fact, allegory and event. It teaches, as litera- 
ture somehow always does. It lacks both the preciosity of the self- 
conscious art-novel and the confident affirmations of those novelists 
who know all the answers. It embodies the tensions of its author’s 
times, and it invites us to reflect upon them—for they are still with 
us. Ford’s irony and humor draw us on with the sure charm of art to 
reflect upon the human problem. We are not likely much longer 
to ignore either his wit or his comprehension of mankind. 
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When I came where the gray tree forked 
Like an antler a buck had cast, 
The vulture craned at me 

As I trudged past, 

With carrion nostril craned 
And looped head like a sore, 
Then opened its calm wings 
And far to the left it bore 
Behind me, over the path 

I had travelled many a turn, 
And what its aversion meant 

I could only go on to learn. 
And when I came to the ledge 
The leopard was waiting there, 
Black melted to black rock 

At the black lid of its lair. 

The leopard looked but once. 
Hot petal-slits of eyes 
Transfixed me with distaste 

In a single fierce apprize. 

Then the lithe leopard bent 
And flowed away over stone. 
The avengers could plot together 
While I must venture alone, 
For when I came to the wood 
The bear rose great and gray 
And wrinkled a pig-like lip, 
Then dropped, and padded away. 
And more I met in the wood 
Waiting, and one and all 
Slipped off belly to ground 

Or stalked off antlered and tall. 
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Yet each by firm appointment 

Lurked there, and each, I knew, 
Would keep with punctilious honor 
Our final interview. 

Then where have you gone, avengers? 
What dark intrigue have you planned? 
You will not spare me at last? 

Shall I be slowly unmanned 

Feeling you at my back 

While the path leads lone and narrow, 
The vulture’s eye in my liver, 

The leopard’s eye in my marrow? 

So the wood fell away 

And the path hung twisted and wry 
On mountains that like cracked teeth 
Mouthed at a mire of sky. 

And there in the upward pass 

Where the track pinched tight as a gate 
I saw them again on the rocks 

Where they had gathered to wait. 

The vulture, the leopard, the bear, 
The tiny and tall in a host, 

And my breath flowed out in relief. 

I had doubted their honor almost. 
Then I saw the why of their plot, 

And the knowledge riddled me through: 
They were giving each other courage 
For what they had to do. 

Can it be that the great avengers 

Of whom in our guilt we ask, 

“Purge us, destroy us wholly,” 

Turn in disgust from their task? 

Can it be that they wait in abhorrence 
And shrink from the loathesome bout, 
And will not shorten our journey 
Unless we seek them out? 
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It was too late then to ponder, 
But I stopped and clung on the slope 
In a tremor of cleanest fear 

And an innocent hope of hope. 

I searched with thick-scaled eyes, 
And it seemed that I saw the glint 
Of a wandering patch of light 
That came and went on the flint 
Far past the rocks where they sat 
With their unhappy gaze. 

And what else could I see? 

I started off at a craze 

Over the knees of stone, 

Up the mad path and on, 

Right in amongst them now, 

To go where the light had gone. 
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Bee nestles snugly against 
the eastern shoulder of India 
where one mighty arm is held out to 
Burma. The Ganges and Brahma- 
putra, sweeping down from the east 
and west, merge into the magnificent 
Meghna a little to the east of the 
middle. As these great rivers, at their 
maximum volume, plow through the 
flat deltaic country they lose their 
velocity and throw off subsidiary 
streams. The lower part of Bengal 
is veined by a web of intersecting 
estuaries which overflow during the 
rains and turn the land into a sheet 
of shining water. Out of the water 
rises the rice, green and lush, just as 
words grow out of words, says a 
Bengali proverb. Enriched by an an- 
nual deposit of silt, the soil is fantas- 
tically fertile. The region is densely 
populated, and its language, Bengali, 
is the mother tongue of over sixty 
million people. 

As an independent language, Ben- 
gali has been in existence about a 
thousand years. Its development fol- 
lowed a pattern common to many 
modern tongues. There was a grad- 
ual breaking away from the imposed 
uniformity of a classic language and 
literature—in this case, Sanskrit. A 
notable difference was the exclusive 
use of verse as the literary form of 
expression. The reason for this may 
be that memory is a substitute for 
literacy, and verse is easier to re- 
member. Prose did not develop until 
the printing press was introduced by 
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Christian missionaries in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Though Sanskrit scholarship per- 
sisted for several centuries, the crea- 
tive energies of the people turned 
into the language they spoke. The 
first effect of this change of direction 
was a great outburst of lyric poetry, 
culminating in Chandidas and Vid- 
yapati, two fourteenth-century poets. 
They sang of human and divine love 
in the persons of Radha and Krishna. 
Krishna is a cowherd prince who, 
with the wonderful music of his flute, 
draws his beloved Radha irresistibly 
to him. Human love is made a sym- 
bol of divine love, and a religious 
interpretation is put on all its as- 
pects. Sentiments are idyllic and re- 
fined. The theme is associated with 
the Vaishnava cult which worships 
Vishnu, the Preserver, in his incar- 
nation as Krishna, the Divine Lover. 
It is common to an unbroken succes- 
sion of poets. In spirit it is akin to 
the dolce stil nuovo movement of 
Tuscany which found supreme ex- 
pression in Dante. 

Verse narratives followed. Vijaya 
Gupta (fifteenth century) told the 
story of the merchant prince Chand 
Sadagar. His defiance of Manasha, 
the goddess of snakes, cost him the 
lives of his sons and his ships. Be- 
hula, the wife of the seventh son, is 
widowed on her wedding night, the 
bridegroom dying of snake bite. 
Boarding a raft with the body of 
Lakhindar, she drifts across the 
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waters to the court of the gods where 
she dances. The gods, delighted with 
her beauty, talent, and devotion, re- 
store the life of her husband. A com- 
promise is effected with her father- 
in-law. 

The stories of Kalketu the Hunter 
and Srimanta the Merchant were 
written in the sixteenth century by 
Kavikankan Mukundaram Chakra- 
varty. Srimanta, a boy of twelve, 
undertakes a perilous journey by sea 
to Ceylon in search of his father, a 
prisoner there. Ultimately he frees 
his father and marries the daughter 
of the king. Another set of tales cen- 
ters around Queen Maynamati. This 
queen, believing that her son would 
die a premature death unless he lived 
apart from his wife twelve long years, 
drove the unfortunate prince into 
exile. The sorrows of the young 
couple are the subject of many 
poems. In the eighteenth century 
Bharat Chandra Ray, the last great 
poet of the old era, wrote the story 
of Prince Sundar and Princess 
Vidya. The princess was as learned 
as she was beautiful, and her father 
promised her hand to the prince who 
proved himself superior to her in 
learning. Prince Sundar gains secret 
access to her through the agency of 
a girl gardener. His ways are then 
those of a man with a maid. 

All these and similar narratives 
have a common theological frame- 
work. Like the early Italian painters 
who were free to portray almost any- 
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thing they liked, provided they gave 
it a theological setting, Bengali 
writers were obliged to start their 
poems with an ode to some divinity, 
introduce a deus ex machina at the 
climax of the story to insure a happy 
ending, and close with paeans to the 
said god or goddess. Their stories 
had to have theological names like 
Manasha Mangal (“In Praise of 
Manasha”), Chandi Mangal (“In 
Praise of Chandi’), and Dharma 
Mangal (“In Praise of Dharma”). 
A few are associated with Buddhism, 
but most of them are connected with 
the Shakta cult of the Mother God- 
dess, a personification of Nature, 
whose annual festival crowns the 
Bengali year. Within these limita- 
tions the poets were free. They in- 
corporated many tales current in the 
countryside and described the cus- 
toms and manners of their times. 
The characters they created are alive 
to this day. 

The Ramayana and the Mahab- 
harata, though professional story- 
tellers and troupes of strolling players 
had long made their stories familiar 
to the people, were given literary 
form in Bengali from the fifteenth 
century on. In that century Krittibas 
Ojha wrote a version of the Rama- 
yana which has been accepted as 
standard. Kasiram Das translated 
the Mahabharata, which is still read, 
in the seventeenth century. Many 
were the poets who tried their hands 
at translating these epics, and many 
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the versions they produced. The 
translations were very free, incor- 
porating local material not in the 
originals, omitting what was of little 
interest to local audiences, and modi- 
fying even the characters of the chief 
protagonists to suit special circum- 
stances. So these epics have been in- 
timately interwoven with the life of 
the common people. 

Existing side by side with litera- 
ture proper, the folk literature of a 
country provides a storehouse of 
material from which writers fre- 
quently draw. Bengal’s folk litera- 
ture is abundant. Rhymes for the 
field, the home, and the nursery pro- 
vide the illiterate people with wisdom 
and diversion in their daily occupa- 
tions. There are also the songs of 
gypsies, elephant trappers, boatmen, 
snake charmers, and mendicants. 
The bauls, an esoteric sect of mendi- 
cants drawn from Muslims and Hin- 
dus equally, have preserved a fine 
simple humanism which appears to 
be indigenous to Bengal, though 
Buddhism may have influenced its 
beginnings. And there are the re- 
markable set of narratives from 
Mymensingh which relate tragic and 
very human stories in a wholly secu- 
lar style. The heroine of one is 
Malua, a happy young wife, whose 
beauty attracts the attention of the 
local kazi. She is abducted and, 
though she is recovered in good time, 
her chastity is suspected by her rela- 
tives. Her husband marries again 
and she remains in his house as a 
maidservant. She restores his life by 
exorcism when he is bitten by a 
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snake. Her reward is more mistrust. 
How can a chaste woman success- 
fully practice witchcraft? She takes 
a leaky boat and sinks her sorrow in 
the sea. 

Until the advent of the British, 
who brought in a strong wave of 
Western influence, the traditions con- 
tributing to Bengali literature were 
five: the Vaishnava, the Shakta, the 
Buddhist, the Islamic, and the folk. 
The Muslims came to Bengal in the 
twelfth century and have produced 
many poets. With them came Islamic 
legends and stories. 

Calcutta became the capital of 
British India. The wealth and tal- 
ent of the country converged there. 
Bengali was the first Indian literature 
to receive the impact of Western cul- 
ture. But there was a time lag. Brit- 
ish supremacy was established at the 
battle of Plassey in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It was the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth before a crea- 
tive response could be made to the 
challenge and a great writer pro- 
duced. A generation of Bengalis had 
to be educated in English traditions 
and thought before the leavening 
process could begin. Michael Mad- 
husudan Dutta (1824-1873) was 
one of the first products of the Hindu 
college which was founded about the 
turn of the century. He came of an 
aristocratic family, turned Christian, 
and began to write in English. It was 
not long before he realized that he 
must write, not for a minority how- 
ever dominant, but for his own 
people in his own language. The 


result was Meghnad Badh (“The 
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Death of Meghnad”), an epic poem, 
the first landmark of the modern 
period. The theme is mythological. 
Meghnad, like Hector, is a mighty 
warrior forced by his loyalty to fight 
on the wrong side in a just war. The 
poem is written in blank verse, an 
innovation in imitation of Milton. 
The emphasis is on tragic heroism. 

The abolition of the Nabob re- 
gime created conditions favorable to 
the development of Bengali thought, 
the absorption of new knowledge, 
and the cultivation of a new outlook. 
The new outlook was secular; the 
new knowledge, rational, realistic, 
and humane. A great borrowing be- 
gan. Translations from English and 
Sanskrit were made in quantities. 
Historical research was begun. As 
much of the ancient culture of India 
as could be discovered was reintro- 
duced. The Vedic age became a sort 
of Utopia; there was a defensive 
glorification of the past. Indian phi- 
losophy was restudied and rational- 
ized. The period is characterized by 
the work of serious and profound 
scholars, such as Iswar Chandra Vid- 
yasagar, Akshay Kumar Dutta, and 
Romesh Chandra Dutta. Bengali was 
also the first Indian literature to re- 
ceive the revived influence of classic 
Sanskrit. Old literary forms were 
felt to be stultified, old subjects 
monotonous. Irony became power- 
ful in the hands of Iswar Chandra 
Gupta. The drama sprang into life 
as a powerful agent of social reform. 
One of the first plays, Nil Darpan 
(“Indigo Mirror”), by Dinabandhu 
Mitra, dealt with a problem created 
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by the new indigo industry, the op- 
pression of the growers by the Eng- 
lish factory owners. 

The vehicle of this great awaken- 
ing, an awakening which combined 
the main features of the Renaissance, 
the Risorgimento, and the Industrial 
Revolution and spread from Bengal 
to the whole of India, was prose 
which, though emerging late, devel- 
oped very rapidly. The first great 
prose writer was Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji (1828-1893) , a contempo- 
rary of Michael Madhusudan Dutta. 
Like Michael, he wrote in English 
first, but quickly turned his attention 
to the establishment of the novel as 
a form of expression for Bengali. 
His novels cover the turbulent period 
immediately preceding the British 
era. The British Raj was at first ac- 
cepted with resignation, if not en- 
thusiasm. The peace it brought was 
an improvement, in a material sense, 
upon the times that had gone before. 
This note of acquiescence is sounded 
in one of Bankim’s most patriotic 
novels, Ananda Math (“The Abbey 
of Bliss’). In the same book he gave 
India her first national anthem, 
Bande Mataram (“Hail, Mother!”). 
For the tide was already turning and 
the shame of subjugation was giving 
rise to a revulsion in the very circles 
at first most enamored of the Brit- 
ish. The historical novel is an effec- 
tive device for exciting patriotic 
pride, and censorship can be evaded 
by avoiding direct reference to the 
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present. Historical novels were ex- 
ceedingly popular in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Bengal, especially the romances 
of Rajput chivalry. The fervor of 
Bankim’s patriotism set the hearts of 
his countrymen on fire. But, though 
he used his talents in the service of 
national liberation, he never forgot 
the demands of artistic purpose. A 
fine essayist, he also guided the taste 
of his time through a literary jour- 
nal, the Banga Darshan. 

The lyric poems of Rabindranath 
Tagore (1861-1941) were unrivaled 
at the time of Bankim’s death. His 
poetry had been available in print 
from the age of fourteen, but his in- 
fluence did not reach its maximum 
until after he received the Nobel 
Prize in 1913. He therefore belongs 
to two centuries. For nearly seventy 
years he was engaged in continual 
creative activity. Poet, playwright, 
novelist, essayist, musician, painter, 
and educationist, he displayed a 
staggering versatility. Dominating 
literary life up to the end, he kept 
pace with the times by writing free 
verse in the thirties and also a novel 
of the national struggle, Char 
Adhyay (“Four Chapters”). 

With the coming of the twentieth 
century, the struggle for freedom in- 
tensified, and its character changed. 
A Utopian dream of a free India re- 
placed the dream of the past, and the 
very vagueness of the distinction be- 
tween the two made the new one all 
the more effective in arousing patri- 
otic emotion. In his old age, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji preached national 
regeneration through religious re- 
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vival. The second half of the nine- 
teenth century saw the growth of two 
powerful religious movements, that 
centering around the saint Rama- 
krishna and headed by Swami Vive- 
kananda, and the Brahmo movement 
inaugurated by Ram Mohan Roy. A 
great religious revival did, in fact, 
take place. The spirit of revivalism 
dominated. A more secular and na- 
tionalistic mood developed during 
the period known as the Swadeshi 
era which coincided roughly with the 
first decade of the present century. 
The difference between the two 
periods is admirably illustrated by 
the difference between India’s two 
national songs, Bande Mataram and 
Jana Gana Mana. Tagore wrote 
many patriotic songs at this time, 
and Jana Gana Mana was one of 
them. In Bande Mataram the coun- 
try is apotheosized as the mother 
goddess. In Jana Gana Mana people 
of all denominations are summoned 
to the service of their common coun- 
try. About this time Rabindranath 
also wrote his great novel, Gora, the 
story of an Irish child orphaned by 
the Mutiny of 1857 and brought up 
by Indians in ignorance of his origin. 
It gives beautiful expression to the 
new spirit. Gitanjali, written in 1910, 
was a late product of this very crea- 
tive period. 

Dwijendralal Roy (1863-1913), 
playwright and song writer, did his 
best work during this decade. His 
dramas are historical with a differ- 
ence. There is in them a new recog- 
nition of the Muslims as Indians and 
a desire for mutual understanding. 
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He went as far back as the legendary 
Bengali conqueror of Ceylon, Vijay 
Singh, for a subject. He knew the 
purifying effect of laughter on minds 
and motives, and his humorous 
songs, ridiculing all kinds of weak- 
ness, were tonic. 

One of the first to acknowledge in 
verse Gandhi’s new technique for the 
righting of old wrongs, certainly the 
first to call him Mahatma, was 
Satyendranath Dutta (1882-1922), 
writing while Gandhi was still in 
South Africa. In Samya Sama 
(“Song of Equality”), written even 
before his poem on Gandhi, he said: 
We know compassion is more power- 

ful than punishment, 

We want not to destroy the guilty, we 
would make them men. 


We know the worth of love, the value 
of wisdom— 


The great spiritual act by which a 
subject people recognize that the 
cause of their tribulation is as much 
internal weakness as external vio- 
lence was complete. As the country 
continued to strengthen itself, it pre- 
pared to extend kindness to its op- 
pressors as a sort of propitiation—to 
make them men. Gandhi came be- 
cause some, at least, were ready for 
him. 

During the second decade Tagore 
received the Nobel Prize for the Eng- 
lish version of his Gitanjali. In that 
book he transcended the narrower 
aspects of nationalism and became a 
world poet, a universal spirit. The 
international recognition of one of 
their number, the Irish Home Rule 
Movement, Ibsen, the agitation for 
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woman suffrage in England, and the 
first World War—all combined to 
draw the attention of Bengali writers 
outside their country. Satyendranath 
Dutta made fine translations from 
poets as far apart as Li Po, Whitman, 
and Verlaine. More individual than 
any of India’s peoples, the Bengalis 
quickly assimilated the new individ- 
ualism of Europe; it became an in- 
sistent voice in contemporary liter- 
ature. Rabindranath wrote Ghare 
Baire (“Home and the World”), 
which was socially daring in that it 
permitted a woman to choose be- 
tween two men, her husband and an- 
other. In his Charitrahin (“The Im- 
moralist”) and Grihadaha (“The 
Burning Home”), Sarat Chandra 
Chatterji (1876-1938) went even 
further. In Grihadaha, Suresh takes 
the wife of his friend away with him. 
Achala is attracted by him, but not 
to the extent of leaving her husband 
willingly. When Suresh fails in his 
efforts to persuade her to live with 
him, he volunteers to nurse a case 
of plague, catches the infection, and 
dies. The social problem has been 
present in the Bengali novel from the 
beginning. Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terji’s own favorite among his books, 
Indira, deals with the restoration of 
an abducted woman to her former 
place in society and in the home. In 
the work of Sarat Chandra Chatterji 
the social problem is combined with 
realism and individualism. In addi- 
tion he had a romantic strain which 
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has made his books immensely popu- 
lar. 

Char Iyari Katha (“Tales of 
Four Friends”) by Pramatha Chaud- 
huri (1868-1946) was written in the 
same decade. In the first of four sad 
little international love affairs the 
girl turns out to be an escaped luna- 
tic; in the second she makes off with 
the hero’s cash; in the third she leads 
him on, only to jilt him in the end; 
and in the last she loves him truly 
and tells him so over the telephone 
an hour after she has been critically 
wounded by a German shell on the 
French front. The manner in which 
this book was written greatly in- 
fluenced the subsequent development 
of prose. Pramatha Chaudhuri’s 
perfectionism and sense of economy 
limited his output to short stories 
(see “Burnt Offering,” p. 47) , essays, 
and some verse. He is French in his 
ruthless exposure of character. 

A note of pessimism was early in- 
troduced by the poet Mohitlal Ma- 
jumdar (b. 1888). He clings to his 
illusions, taking a sensual pleasure 
in living. “And baulked desire 
drives me to walk with visions!” he 
exclaims in Pantha (“The Travel- 
er”), and goes on, “Blindly with my 
luck the dice I shake—I always lose, 
yet in my heart hope lies awake!” 

About the same time, another 
poet, Jatindra Nath Sen Gupta 
(b. 1888) sounded a note of healthy, 
deeply pained skepticism. In Lohar 
Byatha (“The Suffering of Iron”) 
the iron addresses the blacksmith, 
“Without me will your days lose their 
splendor? What 


harm, friend, 
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would come to me without you? Is 
that why you send me your gratitude 
through the hammer? What is it you 
say? If] can stand this love of yours 
I'll become you? Since when has 
iron won the blacksmith’s place by 
being beaten?” 

The cosmopolitan trend was de- 
veloped in the “twenties by Manin- 
dralal Bose (b. 1897). The West, 
with the exotic material splendor of 
the modern age, has been as roman- 
tic to Bengalis as the East was to 
their rulers. A young man just back 
from abroad and a cultivated, beau- 
tiful girl who plays the piano and 
paints and talks intelligently about 
English literature are the hero and 
heroine of Ramala, Manindralal 
Bose’s best-known novel. The couple 
vacation at the seaside or in the hills, 
delighting in living and living de- 
lightfully. Ramala was the dream 
ideal of the postwar generation. 

A rural romanticism pervades the 
work of Bibhuti Bhusan Bandyo- 
padhyay (1896-1950) , whose Pather 
Panchali (“Tales of the Road”) was 
also written in the “twenties. With 
fidelity and tenderness, the story of 
a village boy and girl, Apu and 
Durga, is unfolded in this book. The 
heartless aspects of village society 
are not romanticized. Seen through 
their eyes—the clear, seeing eyes of 
the very young—the village is home 
and has all the magic associations of 
childhood. 

The first World War did not hit 
Bengal directly, though indirectly it 
brought about many deteriorative 
changes. Out of the subsequent de- 
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pression rose the defiant voice of the 
soldier poet Nazrul Islam (b. 1899), 
who came back from the war with 
his imagination fired by the Russian 
Revolution. “I am the rebel, the 
rebel son of the Lord of Creation!” 
he declares, and in another poem he 
says: 

The past is dead 

And dark its body 


The past is dead 
Its feet are bloody— 


Of Ansar, the hero of his novel, 
Mritya Kshudha (“Death Hunger”) , 
he says, “he will forsake everything 
in the service of mankind, endure 
every sorrow patiently, not because 
men are suffering and sorrow-laden, 
but because they are beautiful.” 

Around him gathered a group of 
iconoclastic young men, of whom 
the foremost are Achintya Kumar 
Sen Gupta (b. 1903) and Premendra 
Mitra (b. 1904). A bitter and dis- 
illusioned realism marks their work. 
The release of shock is Achintya Ku- 
mar’s specific subject. In one famous 
story, an acrobat who earns an in- 
adequate living by spinning a bam- 
boo pole in the pit of his stomach 
with his son spread-eagled on the top 
is the central character. Weakened 
by starvation, the acrobat fumbles 
and the boy falls. The story closes 
as he walks away from the dying 
child with his younger son wailing in 
terror at the thought of having to 
take his brother’s place. 

Premendra Mitra shares this con- 
cern for the neglected and oppressed. 
For him the dream is better than 
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reality. In one of his stories a young 
widow in unhappy circumstances 
yields to the advances of a friend of 
the family. She elopes with him. As 
they drive away, she discovers a toy 
in his pocket and learns that he is 
married and a father. Her dead 
body, unidentified, is found hanging 
from the swings in a children’s park 
the following morning. 

“Love,” says Heramba, the central 
character of Manik Bandyopad- 
hyay’s novel Dibaratrir Kavya 
(“Day and Night Poem”), “does not 
ihrive on experience, nor can psycho- 
analyists keep it alive.” The forti- 
tude with which he embraces the 
mixture of light and dark within and 
without him is not recognized as 
heroism by the girl he loves. He 
faces defeat and accepts disaster. 
Manik Bandyopadhyay (b. 1908) is 
fascinated by evil and haunted by a 
strange perversity. Kuber, the hero 
of his famous Padma Nadir Majhi 
(“Boatman of the Padma”), is a 
simple, straightforward boatman 
tricked into joining a dubious settle- 
ment on a tidal island in the mouth 
of the river by an opium smuggler. 

At the turn of the decade, Pathe 
Prabase (“Abroad’’), a record of 
two years in England and on the 
Continent by Annada Sankar Ray 
(b. 1904) brought this writer into 
prominence. “In whatever he 
writes,” the distinguished critic and 
poet Dr. Amiya Chakravarty (b. 
1901) says of him, “there is an in- 
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tellectual clarity and balance, but 
ihe emotional current runs strong.” 
The composition of his cycle novel 
of contemporary life, Satya Satya 
(“Truth and Untruth”), the first of 
its kind in Bengali, occupied the 
whole of the ’thirties, the last of its 
six volumes appearing in 1942. It 
is the story of a young intellectual’s 
search for certitude. The intellect 
alone is incapable of giving it to him. 
“Why should I live if I cannot help 
others to live?” Badol asks on his 
deathbed. It is the entire world that 
is afflicted, and Badol has made him- 
self ill looking for a remedy. “It will 
die,” he says, “and so will I.” 
Regionalism joined with realism 
to produce some of the best fiction 
of the ’thirties. Tarasankar Bandyo- 
padhyay (b. 1898) is a powerful 
novelist in this genre. The land is 
the central character in Dhatri De- 
vata, the people in Gana Devata, the 
village in Pancha Gram. He holds 
environment and people in restrained 
perspective, recording more than he 
comments; the individual does not 
dominate. An accurate and socially 
conscious observer, he shows the 
class conflicts in the countryside. In 
Kalindi, an alluvial island rises in 
the river and becomes a bone of 
contention in the village. Peasants 
and landowners quarrel over its fer- 
tile land, between themselves and 
with each other and with the indus- 
trialist who sets up a sugar mill there. 
We see simple peasants turning into 
industrial workers. Through the con- 
flicts is woven the story of two fami- 
lies, their enmity, their friendship, 
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the marriage of the son and daughter, 
and the development of the boy into a 
revolutionary. 

“Does love satisfy only the de- 
mands of biology?” asks Buddha- 
deva Bose in one of his poems, and 
he goes on to say, “O you timid, 
enchained by the smallness of your 
desire!” Although primarily a poet, 
Buddhadeva Bose (b. 1908) writes 
novels that seek to reveal the shadowy 
off-stage life we carry about with us, 
unknown to others. The time of 
Tithi Dor (“The Tie of the Moon”), 
perhaps the most ambitious of his 
novels so far, is the ’thirties, though 
it was written in the late “forties. 
Swati, the youngest of Rajendra 
Mitra’s five lovely daughters, grows 
up during the comparatively quiet 
period before World War II. The 
life of the middle class was still com- 
fortable. A discordant note is struck 
by the fourth son-in-law, an anti- 
Fascist; but as the danger draws 
near, his gloomy prognostications 
fit into the picture. The funeral of 
Tagore is described near the end. 
Very familiar things are described 
with quiet nostalgia. 

Buddhadeva Bose, Sudhindranath 
Dutta, Bishnu Dey, and Jivanananda 
Das are intellectual poets who have 
maintained constant contact with 
thought trends abroad. Every new 
European movement during the last 
thirty years has had its counterpart 
in Calcutta. Sudhindranath Dutta 
(b. 1901) personified the spirit of 
the *twenties and has since ceased to 
write. Jivanananda Das (b. 1899) 
has a quiet, autumnal, clear-eyed 
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resignation. “In the brief history 
of man,” he writes, “each phase 
might have been glad of its own 
death, had it felt that keeping to 
their own fresh intent, the sons it 
bore gave hope of more mature de- 
velopment.” Bishnu Dey (b. 1909), 
who began as a symbolist, has prof- 
ited as a poet from the swing to the 
Left which developed during the 
*thirties. He has been led away from 
obscurantism and is turning to the 
hidden mysteries of old nursery 
rhymes and folk forms. An example 
is his recent “Calendar Poem.” This 
is the last stanza from his poem 


“The Rider”: 


The tide is down in the peopled sea 
Desolate now the topless pole 
Vanished in thin sharp air 

Is the middle-class role. 

O my darling, my dear 

Space is dark with desire 
Manhood, where can it be? 

O fulfil now your promise on me. 


The second World War hit Bengal 
directly. With it came the last and 
severest phase of the struggle for 
national freedom, famine, and eco- 
nomic hardship. The swing to the 
Left continued. The alliance with 
Russia made communism fashion- 
able. It is difficult to name a writer 
among those who have matured dur- 
ing the "forties who has not been 
influenced by Communist ideology. 

In 1947 the aims of the Indian 
national struggle were achieved, and 
a bitter period of degradation thus 
came to an end. Direct reference to 
it became possible in literature, and 
Satinath Bhaduri (b. 1906) has 
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now written a fine novel, Jagari 
(“Vigil”), about one phase of the 
struggle, the 1942 movement. This 
book describes the last night in the 
death cell of a revolutionary betrayed 
by his own brother, a Communist. 
A woman’s life in jail is the subject 
of a book by Rani Chanda, Zenana 
Fatok (“Women’s Lock-up”), and 
the terrible famine of 1943 produced 
a spate of short stories and novels. 
The communal rioting which accom- 
panied the advent of Independence, 
on the other hand, has not yet had 
important literary results. 

Independence brought to Bengal 
the political partition of her people, 
a people linguistically, culturally, 
and racially homogeneous. Despite 
the protests of men of letters and 
educationists, Urdu has been made 
the official language of East Pakistan. 
Bengali Muslim writers have been 
placed at a grave disadvantage. 
Some, notably the noble thinker and 
essayist Kazi Abdul Wadud, the 
poet Humayun Kabir, the brilliant 
Socialist philosopher Abu Sayeed 
Ayyub, and the exuberant wit Syed 
Mujtaba Ali have elected to remain 
in India. 

With the coming of Independence, 
literature ceased to have a direct 
political mission, and one of its 
strongest links with reality snapped. 
Bengali writers lost the unity of aim 
they developed during the revolution- 
ary period. Neither has Independ- 
ence brought an immediate solution 
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of the social and economic prob- 
lems confronting India. Rendered 
unstable by war, famine, civil strife, 
economic distress, and a prolonged 
revolutionary effort, the common 


people are passing through a period 
of great frustration and physical suf- 
fering. There are many conflicting 
currents of thought and great fret- 
fulness of spirit. 


The sharp edge of the razor is difficult to pass over; 
thus the wise say the path to the Self is hard. 
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by Pramatha Chaudhuri 


| ca civilization has not 
yet thrust a horn into the heart 
of our village; that is to say, the 
rail line passes by it at a distance. 
So when we go home from Calcutta 
we still have to take the help of old- 
fashioned conveyances a part of the 
way. During the rains we use a boat 
and during the rest of the year 
mainly the palanquin. 

Getting down from the train at 
six in the morning, | found the pal- 
anquin bearers waiting at the sta- 
tion. I cannot say I felt any particu- 
lar eagerness to get into the palan- 
quin when I saw it. Measuring it 
with my eye I calculated that it was 
less than four and a half feet long 
and two and a half feet wide. The 
appearance of the bearers also 
amazed me. People so reduced to 
skin and bone are probably not to 
be seen outside of a hospital in any 
other country. The ribs of almost 
all of them protruded and the flesh 
on their arms and legs hung as loose 
and twisted as string. The very first 
thing one noticed about them was 
that one part of their bodies, the 
abdomen, was unnaturally distended 
and shiny. Without being a doctor 
I perceived that livers and spleens 
vied with each other in becoming 
distended. It reminded me that 
I had read in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad about the livers and 


* Translated by Lila Ray from the 
original Bengali story. ~ 
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spleens of sacrificial horses being 
like mountains. That the lumps of 
meat known as the liver and spleen 
may be appropriately compared to 
mountains I realized for the first 
time. It shamed me to see how de- 
void of beauty and strength the 
human body can be! Such bodies 
are an open insult to humanity. Yet 
Hindu heroism in our village sur- 
vives in bodies like this. They are 
Hindus, though untouchables, and 
heroes, though physically weak, for 
by caste they are hunters. They hunt 
the wild boar with spears and beat 
tigers out of jungle brush. Of course, 
they do it for their living. The 
Bhojpuri durwan who, dressed in a 
red turban and white chapkan, ac- 
companied me, looked like a prince 
by comparison. 

At first I felt most disinclined to 
ride a distance of twenty miles on 
the shoulders of such pitiable crea- 
tures. It seemed to me it would be 
cruel to inflict the burden of my 
weight on these emaciated, more 
dead than alive unfortunates. Seeing 
that I was hesitating to get into the 
palanquin, the Mohammedan sirdar 
who had come from home to receive 
me said with a smile, “Get in, Your 
Honor, you'll not be uncomfortable. 
If you delay any longer we shan’t be 
able to reach home by four o’clock.” 

The sirdar had assured me that 
I would not be uncomfortable. It 
did not take me long to discover that 
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it was only a pious wish. For Your 
Honor’s healthy body had never 
been so maltreated before. The vain 
effort to fit my measurements into 
those of the palanquin forced it into 
an unnatural posture, that could be 
described neither as sitting nor re- 
clining. 

At the beginning of my journey, 
the sight of the dawning light and 
the feel of the breeze blowing softly 
from the east delighted me. The 
breeze was as pleasant as the light 
was lovely. This new rising of day 
awakened my eyes and stirred my 
heart. The plain stretched barrenly 
all around, devoid of houses and 
dwellings, devoid of trees and vege- 
tation, only plain and unending plain 
from beginning to end, level and 
monotonous, as unlimited and void 
as the sky. Now that I had emerged 
from Calcutta’s pigeon coops of 
brick and wood into the measureless 
expanse of nature, a sense of deliver- 
ance thrilled me to my inmost soul. 
My troubles dropped away and my 
heart grew as serene and fair as the 
sky itself, the only thing existing in 
it being a light rosy tint of joy. This 
happiness was, however, short-lived, 
for with the day came the glare of the 
sun, which grew like a fever, and 
before I knew it the temperature of 
the air and sky had risen to 105 de- 
grees. By nine o’clock it was no 
longer possible to look outside; the 
blaze simply scorched the eyes. Pin- 
ing for something green to rest on, 
they scoured the horizon and were 
rewarded with the sight of a thorn 
tree or two here and there. Needless 
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to say, this afforded no relief, for 
whatever other virtues thorn trees 
may possess, they are not dowered 
with a dark-green grace, nor does a 
blue shadow lie at their feet. Be- 
tween the cloudless sun-sick sky and 
the treeless, leafless, shadeless earth, 
I was gradually overcome with a tre- 
mendous sense of lassitude. I en- 
treated the bearers to quicken their 
pace, offering baksheesh as an in- 
ducement. This produced results. 
We arrived at the midway village on 
our route where we were to rest at 
half-past ten, half an hour before the 
scheduled time. 

Set in the midst of such a desert, 
the village was not an agreeable or 
soothing example of an oasis. In 
the center was a pond. On three 
sides of the one-story-high embank- 
ment stood a dozen or so thatched 
huts, with a peepul tree on the fourth. 
Setting the palanquin down under 
this tree, the bearers rushed to the 
pond, plunged in, and came back to 
lunch on curds and parched rice as 
they were, in their wet clothes. On 
seeing the palanquin, crowds of vil- 
lage women came and stood on the 
bank. It would have been difficult to 
write poetry about them, for they 
were neither beautiful nor young, 
whatever else they may have been. 
If by chance one happened to be 
slightly good-looking, her looks were 
hidden beneath her black skin, and if 
another happened to be young, her 
youth was concealed beneath her 
dirty clothes; their clothes were so 
dirty that the dirt could almost be 
pinched off. It was the silver orna- 
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ments on their arms and legs that at- 
tracted my attention. I noticed a pair 
of bracelets with which modern jew- 
elry cannot compete in beauty of 
workmanship. This showed that 
though lower-class women in Ben- 
gal may be lacking in beauty, the 
hands of their men are not lacking in 
artistic skill. 

Half an hour later we started 
again. The palanquin proceeded 
leisurely, for after their meal, the 
pace of my bearers had slowed down 
to that of an expectant woman. By 
this time my body, mind, and senses 
were all so exhausted that I closed 
my eyes and tried to sleep. By de- 
grees the rocking of the palanquin 
and the heat of the May noon put me 
into a drowse. But the drowsiness 
was not sleep. Just as my body had 
been reduced to a posture between 
sitting and reclining, so my mind had 
reached a state midway between sleep 
and waking. About two hours passed 
in this condition. Then a frightful jolt 
brought me to my senses. It was so 
violent that the shock penetrated 
right through my six esoteric circles 
to the thousand-petaled crown of my 
head. On waking up I found that the 
bearers had flung down their human 
burden under an enormous banyan 
tree and completely disappeared. In 
answer to my inquiry the sirdar said 
they had gone for a smoke. This was 
the first time I had beheld a place 
restful to the eyes since starting on 
my journey. The banyan was a hun- 
dred trees in one. Roots hung down 
all around, and above them the leaves 
were so thick that the rays of the sun 
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could not penetrate them. It seemed 
as if Nature herself had built with 
her own kind hands a thousand-pil- 
lared wayside inn for weary and 
heat-worn travelers. Here the shade 
was so deep that I thought it must be 
evening, but looking at my watch, I 
found it was only one o’clock. 

I took this opportunity to free 
myself from the palanquin and 
stretch my arms and legs. It was 
nearly a quarter of an hour before I 
could straighten out my body and 
stand upright, for all my limbs were 
cramped, some of them benumbed, 
some pricking with pins and needles, 
and some paralyzed. I had not gone 
far when I discovered the bearers 
sitting around a Brahmin engaged in 
the most animated discussion. At 
first I was afraid they were plotting 
to go on strike against me, for they 
were talking loudly all at once, with 
great gusto. But there was another 
reason for their shouting and wran- 
gling. The thing they were smoking 
was not ordinary tobacco, but “big 
tobacco,” as it is called. I recognized 
it by the smell. In their excitement 
and joy they jumped about, afford- 
ing ocular demonstration of the apt- 
ness of the name “swift joy,” given 
to hemp. One after another they 
took a long pull at the pipe and 
shouted, “Vyom* Kali, Our Lady of 
Calcutta!” I had never noticed be- 
fore that hemp bowls are so beauti- 
fully shaped; the bowl puts to shame 


* Vyom: Hail! 
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even the lovely yellow kolké flower 
from which it takes its name. Appar- 
ently these people were aware that 
intoxication should be encased in a 
beautiful form. 

For some time it amused me to 
watch their smoke festival, but grad- 
ually I began to feel annoyed. Pipe 
after pipe was consumed, yet no one 
made a move to rise. On my inquir- 
ing when their hemp smoking would 
be finished, the sirdar answered, 
“Your Honor, they won’t get up 
unless they are dragged up. They 
are fortifying themselves with ganja 
because there is terror ahead.” 
“‘What is there to be afraid of?” I 
asked. “It is something one does not 
name, Your Honor,” he replied; 
“you'll see for yourself in a little 
while.” This reply aroused my curi- 
osity to such an extent that I went 
myself to call up the bearers. I dis- 
covered that their eyes, which had 
been turmeric yellow from their liv- 
ers, were now as reddish as lime and 
turmeric mixed, owing to the influ- 
ence of the hemp. I had to pull up 
each one of them with my own hands 
and force him to stand on his legs. 
In the act of doing so some of the 
ganja smoke entered my nostrils, 
and went straight to my head. I felt 
sick, my hands and feet went soft, my 
eyeballs glazed, and I turned quickly 
and took refuge inside the palan- 
quin. The palanquin began to move 
again. This time I felt no discomfort 
whatever in my conveyance, for my 
body seemed to belong not to me but 
to somebody else. 

After some time, how long I can- 
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not say exactly, the bearers began to 
shout loudly in unison. Looking 
outside, I discovered a sky which 
seemed like that above a burning vil- 
lage; but of the other signs of a con- 
flagration—the crying and shouting 
and general uproar—I heard noth- 
ing. So desolate and silent were the 
surroundings that the unchanging 
peace of death seemed to brood over 
the whole of creation. As the palan- 
quin advanced, a wasteland was ex- 
posed to my view—a desert not of 
sand but of charred earth, like the 
floor of a kiln, with not a single blade 
of grass upon it. There was no 
human habitation upon it now, but 
ample evidence of its having been 
once inhabited lay strewn about 
everywhere. It was a land of bricks. 
As far as the eye could go, lay bricks 
and bricks and still more bricks; in 
some places heaped together, in oth- 
ers scattered in thousands over the 
ground. And those bricks were so 
red that it seemed as if clots of fresh 
blood had been pressed into the 
shape of bricks. Out of this pros- 
trate and ruined village the only 
things which pushed up toward the 
sky were trees; but they were all 
completely bare, all withered, all 
black, all dead. Sometimes these 
skeleton trees were grouped to- 
gether, sometimes one or two stood 
apart and aloof on one side. And 
these bricks and the ground and the 
sky appeared as if totally enveloped 
in red flames. Even I felt it to be 
uncanny, so it is no wonder that such 
a sight should frighten people like 
my bearers. After some time I heard 
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a very faint wailing sound rise out 
of the heart of the hush. The cry was 
so faint, so pitiful, and so full of 
anguish that all human suffering 
down the ages seemed to be con- 
tained and concentrated in it. On 
hearing this cry, my heart was filled 
with a boundless compassion, and in 
an instant I melted in sympathy with 
all the sorrows of humanity. Sud- 
denly a storm arose and the wind 
blew fitfully from all directions at 
once. Fanned by the wind, the fire in 
the sky seemed to run distractedly to 
and fro. The river of blood in the 
heavens rose, lashed by the gale, and 
waves of flame surged up on all sides. 
Then I beheld the shadowy forms of 
innumerable men and women writh- 
ing and seething in the flood of fire. 
The forty-nine winds clapped exult- 
antly and laughed aloud with shouts 
of ha, ha! ho, ho! Gradually these 
conflicting sounds merged and were 
transformed into a single, savage 
peal of laughter, whose cruel demo- 
niac shouts rolled away to the hori- 
zon in wave after wave. The laughter 
grew fainter and fainter until it re- 
solved once more into that gentle, 
pitiful, and anguished wailing. The 
duet between this frenzied laughter 
and the harrowing sound of weep- 
ing aroused deep within me ancient 
memories of this ruined and deserted 
village—memories which may or 
may not belong to this birth, I can- 
not say... 


The wilderness of charred wood 


and brick was the ruins of Rudrapur. 
The Rays of Rudrapar were at one 
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time the greatest feudal lords in this 
part of the country. The founder of 
the line, Rudranarayan, was an of- 
ficer of the Moghul court. The title 
of Ray-rayan had been conferred 
on him and with it the proprietary 
rights of three estates. People say 
the Rays possessed a firman signed 
by the Emperor of Delhi himself, 
giving them the right to inflict the 
death penalty. That they exercised 
this right there is no doubt, whether 
by virtue of the deed or not. Tradi- 
tion had it that no more powerful 
and tyrannical chieftains had ever 
been seen in these parts before. So 
great was the authority they wielded 
that sheep and wolves were said to 
drink at the same landing place in 
their domains. For they took not 
only the life of those who incurred 
their displeasure but their property 
as well. Countless were the people 
whose homesteads they had devas- 
tated. Nobody within a radius of 
forty miles had the courage to flout 
the commands of the Rays. Under 
their severe rule, theft and robbery 
and rioting were totally unknown in 
the country. One of the reasons for 
this was that all the wielders of 
staves, fencers, archers, and other 
followers of violent professions were 
enlisted among the lords’ retainers. 
Just as the lords’ maltreatment of 
people knew no limits, so was their 
bounty also unbounded. The feeding 
and clothing of the needy and the dis- 
tribution of medicine to the sick were 
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established customs. The number of 
people who enjoyed their favor was 
incalculable. Their ceremonial gifts 
of land consecrated to the deity were 
so lavish that the priests and pre- 
ceptors of the country had all turned 
into prosperous farmers. Then again 
they spent ungrudgingly on religious 
festivals like the Durga Puja and 
Dol, and also for daily worship. At 
the time of the Dol, the skies of 
Rudrapur were crimsoned with abir, 
and during the Durga Puja the earth 
was reddened with the blood of sac- 
rifices. In the guesthouse at Rudra- 
pur permanent arrangements existed 
for catering daily to a hundred 
guests. No Brahmin, burdened by 
the expenses of the rites prescribed 
for a father or mother or daughter, 
ever went away empty-handed from 
the gate of Rudrapur. The lords used 
to say that the wealth of Brahmins is 
for spending on good works, not for 
saving. So if ever there was a short- 
age of money for good works, they 
felt no compunction about looting it 
from the houses of moneylenders. In 
short, everything they did, good or 
bad, they did arbitrarily, according 
to their own sweet will; for in the 
time of the Nabobs there was nobody 
to hold them in check. The result 
was that the common people feared 
them as much as they respected them 
because the lords neither feared nor 
respected the common people. On 
account of their unrestricted capri- 
ciousness, an inordinate sense of 
their own superiority had gradually 
taken possession of their minds. They 
prided themselves on their class, their 
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wealth, their strength, and their 
looks. All the men of the Ray family 
were fair, tall, and stalwart, while 
the fame of the beauty of their 
women had spread far and wide. 
For all these reasons it had become 
more or less impossible for them to 
look upon other people as human 
beings. 

The decline of this family had set 
in before the arrival of the English 
in this country, and their final down- 
fall came about during the days of 
the Company. Branches of the fam- 
ily which had become impoverished 
as the property was divided and sub- 
divided with the increase of their 
numbers, slowly became extinct, for 
they considered it extremely degrad- 
ing to work for a living or gain one 
by their own efforts. Then the vari- 
ous branches also quarreled among 
themselves. The Ray family were de- 
vout Shaktas, so much so that all the 
men of Rudrapur, young and old, 
drank liquor. Even the women did 
not protest against this habit, for 
they considered it manly to drink. 
When, after the evening visit to the 
family goddess, She-Who-Rides-the- 
Lion, these big fair men sat in the 
parlor and drank together, their in- 
flamed eyes, red as hibiscus flowers, 
together with the crimson mark of 
blood-red sandalwood paste on their 
foreheads looked like the three angry 
eyes of Siva himself. At such times 
there was no deed on earth too dan- 
gerous for them to perform. Their 
wielders of staves would be ordered 
out to raid the rice bins of some 
cosharer or outrage the wife and 
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daughters of another. A bloody 
business would follow. This family 
arrogance had taken them a long way 
down the road to perdition. Then 
again, what was left of their property 
passed out of their hands, thanks to 
the operation of the Permanent Set- 
tlement. They could not bring them- 
selves to realize that if the install- 
ment of their land revenue due to the 
Company was not paid into the treas- 
ury by the specified date, Lakshmi, 
the Goddess of Plenty, would forsake 
them forever. Under the former re- 
gime of the Nabobs they had not 
been in the habit of paying their an- 
nual revenue regularly. They did 
not pay their dues to the Company 
within the time limit, and most of 
their property was sold by auction in 
lieu of their arrears. Hence the Ray 
family had become almost extinct. 
Of the hundred families, all of the 
Ray line which had existed in the vil- 
lage, only about six or seven land- 
holders remained about a hundred 
years ago. 

The property of these half-dozen 
also fell by degrees into the hands of 
one Dhananjoy Sarkar. Dhananjoy 
not only knew the English law thor- 
oughly but acted in accordance with 
it. He had at his fingers’ ends all the 
tricks and evasions by which money 
could be made without infringing 
these laws, and even with their help. 
Dhananjoy had made a great deal of 
money in three or four years’ time by 
practicing as a muktar in the dis- 
trict court. Invested in loans, this 
money increased by leaps and 
bounds through intérest and com- 
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pound interest and interest upon that 
again. People said that in ten years 
he had made no less than ten lakhs 
of rupees. If not so much, he un- 
doubtedly had three or four lakhs at 
his disposal. After making this 
money, he took a fancy to land and 
began to buy up the properties of 
the Ray family one by one; he knew 
every inch of their holdings. His 
forebears had been employed on the 
Ray estates for generations, and he 
himself in his younger days had for 
some years served as an accountant 
in the revenue department of Trilo- 
chan Narayan, one of the largest 
sharers of the estate. But, although 
he had bought up all of the lands and 
even the homesteads of the Rays, 
Dhananjoy Sarkar did not dare to 
enter Rudrapur for a long time be- 
cause the son of his former master, 
Ugra Narayan, was still living. Ugra 
Narayan, sacred thread in hand, had 
touched the feet of She-Who-Rides- 
the-Lion and had sworn that, if 
Dhananjoy ever so much as set foot 
within the bounds of Rudrapur, he 
would never leave it alive. Dhanan- 
joy had no doubt whatsoever that 
Ugra would carry out his oath to the 
letter. For he knew that a more dare- 
devil and ungovernable man had 
never been born even in the Ray 
family. 

Some time after Ugra Narayan’s 
death, Dhananjoy came to Rudrapur 
and took possession of the ancestral 
home of the Rays. No male descend- 
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ant of the Rays then remained in the 
village, hence, if he had so wished, 
he could have taken possession of 
the houses of all the branches of the 
family. In spite of this, however, he 
made no attempt to oust from her 
paternal home Ugra Narayan’s only 
widowed daughter, Ratnamayee. 
The chief reason for this was that the 
tenants of Pathanpara, a village ad- 
jacent to Rudrapur, had sworn to 
preserve Ratnamayee’s proprietary 
right to Ugra Narayan’s house. All 
the inhabitants of the said village 
had been professional wielders of 
staves for generations; so Dhanan- 
joy knew that if he tried to evict 
Ratnamayee, grievous hurt and mur- 
der were sure to follow. And he was, 
of course, extremely averse to this, as 
there was no gentler person in the 
whole of Bengal at the time. The sec- 
ond reason was that, in his heart of 
hearts, Dhananjoy still retained, from 
force of habit, some of the old fear 
and respect for one whose substance 
had nourished generations of his 
forebears. For the above reasons, 
Dhananjoy gave up Ugra Narayan’s 
portion and took possession of the 
rest of the Ray family’s ancestral 
house, and that, too, only nominally; 
for Dhananjoy’s family consisted 
only of his daughter Rangini and her 
husband, his son-in-law Ratilal De. A 
definite change came over Dhanan- 
joy after moving into this house. His 
greed for wealth had grown with his 
income, until no room was left in his 
heart for any other feeling. Driven 
by his greed, he had hitherto strug- 
led blindly to amass wealth by what- 
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ever means he could; and the ques- 
tion of why he wanted money or for 
whom had never occurred to him. 

But after coming to Rudrapur, 
Dhananjoy awoke to the fact that he 
had acquired his wealth for the sake 
of wealth alone—for no other reason 
and for no other person. He recalled 
that when his seven sons had died, 
one after the other, he had not been 
affected, had not neglected to trans- 
act business even for a single day. 
This extreme lifelong greed in his old 
age changed into as extreme an at- 
tachment to his hoarded treasure. 
He sought a way to preserve it per- 
manently ; the idea gave him no rest; 
he lost his sleep worrying over it. 
Rudrapur itself afforded an object 
lesson of the fact that even incal- 
culable riches decay and disappear 
with time. At length the idea became 
fixed in his mind that, though a man 
may amass riches through his own 
efforts, they cannot be preserved 
without divine assistance. Despite 
his verbal knowledge of the English 
law, Dhananjoy was an altogether 
uncultured person. His innate bar- 
barity had in no way been subdued 
or refined by any kind of education. 
His mind was stuffed with the out- 
moded superstitions and blind be- 
liefs which are associated with the 
Sudra type of mind. As a boy he had 
heard that if a little Brahmin boy is 
confined in a room with treasure, the 
child, after dying of starvation, be- 
comes a yaksha who guards the 
hoard for all time to come. To se- 
cure his wealth by this means became 
so strong an obsession with Dhanan- 
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joy that he ended by convincing 
himself it was his bounden duty to 
do so. Dhananjoy knew no pity, and 
he was skilled in means to accomplish 
his ends in the face of the gravest 
obstacles. But an insuperable dif- 
ficulty presented itself in this case. 
When Rangini heard that her father 
had decided to sacrifice a baby boy, 
she could neither eat nor sleep. It 
was impossible for Dhananjoy to 
carry out his intentions because, if 
he cared for anything at all in this 
world apart from his money, he 
cared for his daughter. As a tree 
occasionally strikes root in a struc- 
ture of lime and mortar, so this affec- 
tion for his daughter had taken root 
in some crevice of his hard heart. 
However, although Dhananjoy did 
not exert himself in the matter, his 
last wish was destined to be fulfilled 
by a course of events that was both 
rare and tragic. 

Ratnamayee had a son three 
years old. His name was Kireet 
Chandra. She lived alone with her 
son in her portion of the house. No 
one had access to her inner apart- 
ments and she did not see anyone. 
Her very existence would have been 
forgotten by the people of Rudrapur, 
had she not been in the habit of visit- 
ing the temple of She-Who-Rides- 
the-Lion every day after her bath. 
On these occasions she was preceded 
and followed by two retainers bear- 
ing staves from Pathanpara, who 
acted as her bodyguards. Ratnama- 
yee was about twenty or twenty-one. 
Not one woman in a million in our 
country possesses the wonderful 
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beauty she had. She resembled the 
goddess she worshiped. Her eyes, 
slanting up at the corners like the 
eyes of She-Who-Rides-the-Lion, 
were as serene and immovable as the 
eyes of gods. People used to say 
the lids never fell over those eyes. 
What shone forth from them was the 
boundless contempt with which she 
regarded the men and women about 
her; for Ratnamayee had inherited 
all the arrogance that had been ac- 
cumulated by her ancestors in the 
course of three hundred years. And 
of course it need hardly be said that 
she was inordinately proud of her 
beauty, for that beauty was the tan- 
gible proof of her exalted lineage. 
Beauty, in Ratnamayee’s opinion, 
was not an attraction but a reproach. 
The people in the street made way 
for her as she walked to the temple 
because her whole person pro- 
claimed in its silent language of line 
and color, “Away with you! If you 
so much as tread on my shadow I 
shall have to bathe!” It goes without 
saying that she looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, but walked 
straight to the temple with downcast 
eyes, radiating the light of beauty 
around her, and returned as she 
went. Rangini used to watch Rat- 
namayee daily from her window, and 
the poison of envy consumed her 
mind and body; for Rangini did not 
possess beauty, whatever else she 
may have had. And her lack of 
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for her husband Ratilal was an ex- 
ceptionally handsome man. 

Rangini loved her husband as 
much as her father loved his money, 
that is, with an immense hunger, a 
hunger as blind and pitiless as phys- 
ical hunger. How much of her heart 
was involved in that love it would be 
difficult to say, for with creatures 
like Rangini and her father, the mind 
is a part of the body, not something 
beyond it. Then again Rangini 
loved her husband exactly in the 
same way as her father loved his 
money—that is to say, as a personal 
possession. The mere thought of 
anyone else’s laying a finger on that 
possession made her lose all sense of 
mercy and pity, and there was no 
deed on earth too cruel for her to 
perform in order to retain it. With- 
out any reason whatsoever, Rangini 
began to suspect that Ratilal was at- 
tracted by Ratnamayee’s beauty, and 
by degrees that suspicion grew into a 
fixed conviction. Rangini suddenly 
discovered that Ratilal went secretly 
to Ugra Narayan’s house and spent 
as much time there as he could. As 
a matter of fact Ratilal went to 
smoke hemp with a Brahmin priest 
to whom Ratnamayee had given shel- 
ter. The childless Ratilal had also 
become so attached to Kireet Chan- 
dra, Ratnamayee’s son, that he could 
not pass a day without seeing him. 
As the door to Ratnamayee’s apart- 
ments was guarded by Pathans, it 
goes without saying that he had 
never so much as exchanged glances 
with her. But Rangini firmly be- 
lieved that Ratnamayee, finding her 
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husband so handsome, had snatched 
him away from her. To revenge her- 
self and satisfy her innate jealousy, 
Rangini resolved to make a yaksha 
of Ratnamayee’s child. One day 
Rangini informed her father that she 
no longer had any objection to in- 
stalling a yaksha. Not only that, she 
would search for a suitable child her- 
self. 

Of course this plan had to be car- 
ried out with the greatest secrecy. So 
father and daughter conspired to- 
gether and decided that the room in 
which the treasure was to be stored 
should be the one next to Rangini’s 
bedroom. In a couple of days the 
doors and windows of the room were 
bricked up and plastered over. Then 
with the greatest caution all Dhanan- 
joy’s gold and silver coins were put 
into copper vessels, which were set 
in rows around the walls. When all 
the treasure had been safely stored, 
Rangini told Ratilal that Ratnama- 
yee’s boy was such a lovely child that 
she felt a great desire to take him up 
in her arms, and Ratilal was to 
bring the boy to her by hook or by 
crook. Ratilal replied that it was 
impossible, for if Ratnamayee’s 
bodyguards were to get wind of it, 
they would cut off his head. But 
Rangini was so insistent that one eve- 
ning he enticed Kireet Chandra away 
and brought him to her. As soon as 
the boy came in Rangini ran to him, 
gathered him up in her arms, kissed 
and fondled him with endearing 
words. Then she dressed him in red 
silk clothes, garlanded him with flow- 
ers, marked his brow with red san- 
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dal, and slipped two golden bracelets 
_ on his wrists. Ratilal’s face beamed 
with pleasure at the sight. Then 
Rangini, pulling the child by the 
hand, thrust him suddenly into the 
sealed treasure chamber, shut the 
door, locked it from outside, and 
went away. Ratilal went from door 
to door trying to open each in turn 
before he realized that Rangini had 
shut him up, too, in her bedroom. In 
vain Ratilal pushed at the door and 
battered it with blows and kicks. All 
his efforts to break it open proved 
futile. The door was so heavy and 
so stout that it would have been dif- 
ficult to break it open even with an 
ax. Kireet Chandra, shut up in the 
dark, began to sob loudly at first and 
then called out to Ratilal, “Dada, 
dada!” Two or three hours later the 
sound of his crying could no longer 
be heard. Ratilal perceived that he 
had cried himself to sleep. After that 
for three days and three nights Rati- 
lal, imprisoned in his own rooms, 
had to listen to Kireet Chandra, who 
sometimes knocked against the door 
with his head, sometimes cried, and 
sometimes kept quiet. Beside himself 
with grief, during these three days 
Ratilal beat upon the door like a 
madman, trying to break it in a thou- 
sand times, but he was unable to 
move it even a hair’s breadth. When 
he heard the child crying, he would 
run to the door and say, “Dada, 
dada! Don’t cry so. There’s nothing 
to be afraid of. I am here with you.” 
The child wailed louder at the sound 
of Ratilal’s voice and battered his 
head against the door more wildly. 
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Then Ratilal would cover his ears 
with his hands and go and cower in a 
distant corner of the room. Sometimes 
he would call Rangini and Dhanan- 
joy, shout abuse at them, saying 
whatever came into his head. So dis- 
tracted was he by the horror of the 
inhuman deed that it did not occur to 
him for a moment that there might 
be some other way of rescuing the 
baby. His whole mind and heart 
were confined in that black hole with 
ithe crying child. After three days 
the sound of the sobbing began to 
grow fainter and fainter, until on the 
fifth it ceased altogether. Ratilal 
realized that the tender young life of 
Kireet Chandra was extinct. There- 
upon he seized the iron window bars 
of his room with both hands, 
wrenched them apart, leaped down 
from the window, and ran straight to 
Ratnamayee’s house. He found no 
guards at the door that day, for all 
the men of Pathanpara were out 
searching for the child. Taking this 
opportunity, Ratilal presented him- 
self before Ratnamayee and breath- 
lessly poured out the whole ghastly 
story. Ratnamayee had not been seen 
to smile for three years. As she lis- 
tened to this account of the cruel 
murder of her baby, a strange light 
illumined her face and eyes, and it 
almost seemed as if she smiled. To 
Ratilal this sight appeared so grue- 
some that he fled from Ratnamayee 
and was never heard of again. Then 
at midnight on that day, when every- 
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body had gone to bed, Ratnamayee 
set fire to her own house. The houses 
of the different branches of the fam- 
ily were built one against the other. 
So within an hour the fire, like a di- 
vine wrath, spread to Dhananjoy’s 
house. Dhananjoy and Rangini 
came out of the house and tried to 
escape, but on reaching the main 
gate, they found Ratnamayee stand- 
ing there surrounded by nearly a 
hundred men from Pathanpara, 
armed with shields, short spears, and 
swords. At her command they 
plunged their spears again and again 
into the bodies of Rangini and 
Dhananjoy, slashing them from head 
to foot, and then hurled them into the 
blazing fire. Ratnamayee shrieked 
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with laughter, and her companions 
realized that she was mad. The 
Pathanpara men ran amuck. Dhan- 
anjoy’s servants and maidservants, 
his officers, durwans, retainers—in 
fact, whoever came in their path— 
were attacked by them with swords 
and spears until a river of fire flowed 
above and a river of blood flowed 
beneath the ancestral home of the 
Rays. A storm arose and the earth 
quaked. When everything had been 
consumed Ratnamayee leaped into 
the last flames and perished. Noth- 
ing remains of Rudrapur but a mass 
of ruins. Only the sound of Kireet 
Chandra’s faint wailing and Rat- 
namayee’s insane laughter still float 
in its air and sky. 
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Pronssex no other American tree, certainly no Western coni- 
fer, has been so widely planted all over the world as the Mon- 
terey pine. Sometimes under that name and sometimes called in- 
signis pine, it has been grown as an ornamental tree for well over 
a hundred years in England, especially the western and southern 
parts, and in Mediterranean Europe and in North Africa; in South 
Africa and Australia it is planted as a valuable timber tree. In many 
of the cities, towns, and gardens of California, Monterey pine is 
considered the best of possible pines for shade and beauty, attaining 
in thirty or forty years a height of sixty to eighty feet; it has fine, 
sturdy boles, a magnificent sweep of boughs which is neither too 
symmetrical nor too irregular, and rich but cheerful green foliage. 
It requires very little special care in watering or protection from 
pests. Moreover, the Monterey pine, unlike most trees, produces a 
far more luxuriant growth away from its native setting. 

And that setting is confined to three small localities, all within 
the fog belt of the central California coast. The first (that is, the 
largest and most famous of these), is the Monterey peninsula. Here, 
between the town of Monterey itself and over the interior hills of 
the peninsula, to Carmel, is the area of its densest growth. It ex- 
tends also inland some six or seven miles on the ridges above the 
Carmel Valley; and again, south of the Carmel River, it is found 
at Point Lobos State Park and on a narrow strip of the ocean bluffs 
as far south as Malpaso Creek. Some sixty miles down the coast, 
there is a picturesque small stand of Monterey pine on the Cambria 
hills. This is the southernmost outpost of the Monterey pine today; 
the northernmost is a very small grove on the San Francisco pen- 
insula close to the shore and just south of Pescadero. But in inter- 
glacial times the Monterey pine was more widespread up and down 
the coast; its fossil cones have been found, along with the saber- 
toothed tiger’s fierce tusks, in the La Brea tar pits of Los Angeles, 
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and up in northern Marin County other cone fossils were suddenly 
revealed by the San Francisco earthquake of 1906. But in the past, 
as now, Monterey pine was strictly a maritime tree. 

Yet, though so closely tied to the coast, the Monterey pine does 
not grow, as do the Monterey cypresses, on rocks directly over- 
hanging the salt spray of high-tide mark. In such localities the 
cypress alone is able to endure the harsh conditions. But when the 
cypresses attempt to spread inland, they meet competition from the 
Monterey pine. These are faster growing and perhaps in other ways 
more aggressive; thus, by root below and shade above, they carry 
on a subtle warfare with their gnarled fellow conifers and keep 
them pushed to the very shore. 

Like these cypresses, the Monterey pines, especially those within 
a mile of the sea, where the air is most often saturated with the 
thickest fog, drip with the misnamed Spanish moss—more cor- 
rectly the lichen Ramalina reticulata, which gives the woods a gray 
and sorrowful look. Though it is not a true parasite (as is the dwarf 
mistletoe which often attacks conifers), but merely a perching plant, 
the lichen harms the pines mechanically by shutting out the light 
and blanketing the leaves, so that boughs are smothered and starved 
to death, and sometimes whole trees may die from the high cost 
of playing host to this pushing guest. But these wavering shrouds of 
lichen are an inseparable part of the solemnity of the groves, and 
belong there, for weal or woe, as naturally as the pouring fog, and 
the pervasive and ineluctable reek of some soil- or log-inhabiting 
mold which, especially at night and in the mist, exhales, as Robert 
Louis Stevenson called it, “‘a graveyard odor.” 

Sometimes when these pines grow on dunes, their struggles with 
the shifting sand may result in half-buried trees with sprawling 
prostrate limbs. Again, their form, when they grow densely in 
groves, is likely to be spindling—the boles and crowns both un- 
impressive. It is only farther back from the sea, away from the 
fogs, the shifting sands, the shrouds of lichen, where these pines 
begin to feel the unrelenting cheer of California sunlight and to 
associate with wide-spreading, normal live oaks instead of the tor- 
tured cypresses, that the Monterey pines begin to stand out as in- 
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dividual trees and take on their inherently ample and even lusty 
_ forms. Here the sun runs a glistering finger along the polished sur- 
face of the foliage tufts; here the bark grows thick, showing between 
the corky ridges a ruddy glow, and the air smells sweetly of this 
pitch pine’s natural rosin. When given such improved conditions— 
plenty of sunlight, depth of soil, and space—an individual Monte- 
rey pine will shoot up eighty and one hundred feet high, cast what 
is for a pine a wide pool of shade, and begin to branch its trunk with 
some ease. But having reached the height where the tree seems to 
attain its finest proportions, it stops abruptly short, apparently un- 
able to live far, except in cultivation, from the enslaving fogs. 

Naturally, so fine a tree in so striking a position came to the 
attention of the very first explorers of the California coast. Only 
fifty years after Columbus discovered America, Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, in his battered little galleon, sailed past here and named 
the peninsula the Cabo de Pinos, and Monterey Bay itself he called 
the Bahia de Pinos. But a savage sea was running, the fogs were 
treacherous, and Cabrillo kept his little bark well out to sea without 
landing. Not until Vizcaino in the year 1602 anchored in the bay 
did any other European see our pines. Vizcaino surmised that they 
might furnish masts of any size, and perhaps he had visions of 
launching a fleet here. At any rate, he changed the name of the bay 
to do honor to the Mexican Viceroy, the Conde de Monterey, and he 
named the peninsula the Punta de Los Pinos. Then, having clapped 
these resounding monikers on the landscape, he, too, sailed away. 

At last arrived the first overland expedition under Portola, bring- 
ing with it Padre Junipero Serra himself to found San Carlos Mis- 
sion, today popularly known as the Carmel Mission, amid the pines. 
After the sword and the cross came the Spanish settlers. And now 
the sound of the ax was heard, the woods were set alight in order 
to provide better browse for the white man’s cattle, a great space 
was cleared in the pine groves for the Presidio, and from every di- 
rection the stately pine forests began to shrink. By the time Robert 
Louis Stevenson reached Monterey, in the year 1879, the destruction 
had advanced far, though not nearly so far as in our times. 

Fires deliberately set for the purpose of burning off the woods, 
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or allowed to rage unchecked, are a thing of the past. And so, one 
would have thought, would be the whine of the sawmills which for 
many decades in the early period of American settlement laid waste 
these unique and noble groves. But for a short time during World 
War II, beginning in 1946, tractors and bulldozers went roaring 
and bucking through these lovely groves. In one year three million 
board feet of timber were felled on the Monterey peninsula, ac- 
cording to an author* who seems to have thought it a grand accom- 
plishment. An electrically driven mill with 25,000-board-foot daily 
capacity showed how swiftly these groves can still be exploited. 
Except for the small stand in Point Lobos State Park, all the Mon- 
terey pines are still in private hands—to be managed entirely as 
private owners see fit. 

As a timber tree, the Monterey pine is indeed tempting, and, 
should the time ever come when we shall start planting commercial 
forests instead of living on our forest capital, this species should 
have a great future. The wood is hard, strong, tough, and durable 
away from soil. In the days of the Spanish Californians, selected 
trees were used in boat building. The pine was cut down, in the early 
American period, for flooring, for the planking of wharves, and for 
bridge construction. Its value as fuel is great, and formerly the 
Montereyans exported as much as 25,000 cords of fuel wood a year. 
Today it is used locally, for the most part, usually in the construction 
of bungalows among the pines of the pretty seaside town of Carmel. 

The reproduction of the Monterey pine is, fortunately, abundant. 
The prickleless cones may remain upon the tree for many years, 
maturing their seeds, and sometimes only a forest fire will force 
the scales to open. Yet if fire is kept away, there will come a year 
when conditions are just right, and then, on some warm day in 
autumn when there is no wind to tear them off, the cones begin to 
drop off of their own accord. On the twig that is left there is a little 
pitch-lined pocket, and the stem of the cone will show the heavy drip 
of golden-brown pitch. But often the cones open while they are still 
on the tree. This usually happens in the hottest weather, which in 


‘ Charles H. Stoddard, “Forestry in the Monterey Pines,” American Forests, June 
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Monterey is autumn. Walking in the woods, one may then hear a 
great crackling and snapping like the first licking of fire through 
brush. But this is merely the sound of cones bursting open and it 
may continue all through the night following a warm day. Once 
opened, the thick, elastic scales look, when fresh, like so many (one 
hundred or more) flower petals. For they show under their tan tip 
a wine-red color with a finish resembling lacquer. Meantime, thou- 
sands of little black seeds have escaped. Each fluttering on its single 
wing, they glide or gyrate as far as the wind will take them into 
the forest. They are wonderfully viable, and a seedling only four 
or five years old may be a tree ten or fifteen feet high. Fertility and 
hardihood have so far saved the Monterey pine from all the assaults 
which have been made upon it. 

One cannot leave this lovable tree without brief mention of the 
affinity which is shown for it by butterflies. Especially in the spring, 
thousands of the common but handsome monarch butterfly will 
settle on some favored specimen, and next year the same tree is 
likely to play host again to these fluttering guests. In the sunlight, 
giddy swarms of them drift around and over the tree. But if the 
chill fog comes rolling in, they hang from every bough and twig like 
bunches of brown oak leaves. It is not known why certain individual 
trees are so beloved by the butterflies that they are sought out by 
succeeding generations of these frail ephemeral creatures. 

It has not been widely known that the Monterey peninsula and 
its pines furnished the setting created by Robert Louis Stevenson 
for the immortal Treasure Island. Yet the facts are that, in 1879, 
he was at Monterey and was writing of it both in his letters and in 
his essay “The Old Pacific Capital,” and two years later published 
Treasure Island under its original title, The Sea Cook. Again and 
again are pines, as well as live oaks, mentioned in Treasure Island, 
and such Montereyan sights, odors, and sounds as the bellowing of 
sea lions, the strange, fungoid odor of the woods, the gray and 
sorrowful appearance of the island groves, which is identified in 
his Monterey descriptions as given by the beards of Spanish moss. 
In fact, almost every plant and animal alluded to in Treasure Island 
is definitely identifiable with the fauna and flora of Monterey, and 
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conversely almost every organism, even every natural sound and 
smell, which Stevenson mentions from his sojourn on the peninsula 
is carefully inserted on his imaginary island. The very treasure 
itself is located by means of certain lofty pines, and these can be 
none other than Pinus radiata of California, touched by the magic 
of the fictionist’s wand, to hide at their feet the ingots and doubloons 
of Captain Flint’s fabulous treasure. 


Art hath an enemy called ignorance. 


—BEN JONSON 
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“Leave all and follow me,” 
- Free as dust motes be, 
These words, fresh rain on wilted stalks, 
Seek out my farthest walks, 
In lightness lift and shadow me. 


Leave all, leave sounds and sights, 
The many sensual delights, 

The searching hand’s electric wires, 
The lips’ so dear desires, 

The yearning, self-imprisoned nights. 


Leave argument and faction; 

The kindly drug of action; 

The social art, both difficult and formal, 
That can endure the normal, 

And face day’s treacherous contraction. 


Leave family and friend, 

Those whose love does mend 

All breakage of affection. And yet leave more: 
From out the heart’s last door, 

Here and hereafter, hope of salvation send. 


“Teave all and follow me,” 

Free as dust motes be, 

These words, fresh rain on wilted stalks, 
Seek out my farthest walks, 

In lightness lift and shadow me. 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 


by Monroe E. Deutsch 


Apencan freedom is not only under attack from outside 
forces; it is, at the same time, subject to abasement from within 
the United States by some of those who profess their dedication to 
it. Under these circumstances, it is appropriate to note a concept 
fundamental to the mottoes of certain leading American universities. 
Harvard’s Veritas establishes Truth as the aim of that institution; 
the University of California has adopted Fiat Lux, “Let there be 
light,” which is a slightly different way of describing the search for 
truth; Stanford expresses the same thought in still another way— 
The Winds of Freedom Blow. 

Here in simple terms we are told why our hundreds of colleges 
and universities exist: they search for the truth and try to teach it. 
And the world would be a stagnant place today if universities and 
individual men had not sought this truth in the past, boldly and 
courageously, ignoring the traditional opinions of the society in 
which they lived. Yet it requires special qualities on the part of 
both man and institution to search out the truth. It takes a readiness 
to beat new paths, a willingness to be scorned for advancing notions 
considered absurd, a defiance of contempt and often persecution— 
if one is to abandon the established road and seek the truth. 

It is sometimes assumed that universities exist wholly for pre- 
paring young men and women to enter a profession. This is, of 
course, an important purpose, but it is not the sole or even the chief 
one. Primarily, universities exist for the purpose of seeking truth 
and passing it along to succeeding generations. And even in the 
realm of professional training, truth must be sought and honored 
and taught. One need only consider medical training today, as 
compared with training current three or four decades ago, to com- 


* This article is based upon the annual Phi Beta Kappa address delivered by 
Dr. Deutsch at the University of California at Los Angeles, May 28, 1951; it is sub- 
stantially the address Dr. Deutsch delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California 


November 2, 1951, and before the Southern California Associati i 
eiieee) ces ifornia Association of Phi Beta Kappa, 
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prehend the vital bearing which the search for truth and the teach- 
ing of it have had upon a single, vital profession. 

Universities, then, exist to seek the truth and pass it on; the search, 
to be effective, must proceed without restriction; faculty members, 
being the seekers, must enjoy protection from infringements on their 
freedom. 

Academic tenure represents an important guaranty of this free- 
dom for the seekers. The concept is simple: after a man or woman 
has reached the grade of associate professor or professor, or, on the 
other hand, has taught as a full-time teacher in the institution in any 
rank for seven or eight years (as may be determined), he or she is 
assured of permanent tenure. Clearly, this system makes provision 
for a desirable, even necessary, period of trial during which the 
institution may test the young instructor, both as a teacher and as 
a scholar, before granting him assurance of a permanent appoint- 
ment. But thereafter the individual’s connection with the institu- 
tion is guaranteed, the only basis for severing it being proved in- 
competence or proved immorality. On these terms the professor, 
without anxiety as to his retention, may press forward whatever 
investigations he deems wise. 

If there were no tenure, a university president or a board of 
regents or trustees might dismiss a faculty member for any number 
of unjust reasons, or might simply refuse to reappoint him. If such 
a course seemed desirable, trustees might even camouflage the real 
reason for the dismissal by ascribing it to poor teaching or tem- 
peramental difficulties, or other vague excuse, whereupon the faculty 
member would have no recourse. Without guaranties of academic 
tenure, then, academic freedom is not likely to exist. Society must 
defend tenure if universities—real universities—are to exist. 

Since boards of trustees are composed largely of businessmen, 
lawyers, and other nonacademic people, the further precaution has 
been established that if the dismissal of a faculty member with 
permanent tenure is proposed, a properly chosen faculty committee 
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must be set up in order to hear evidence as to incompetency or im- 
morality and to make recommendations to the university president. 
Thus, the principle is established that boards of trustees are not in 
themselves competent to pass upon the fitness of faculty members. 

This is not to say that boards of trustees should remain unre- 
sponsive to the requirements of their faculties. Actually, trustees 
should serve as a buffer between society and the university; they 
should understand the functions of the institution and interpret those 
functions to the public. It should be their duty to stand firm against 
irresponsible outside pressures, to serve, indeed, as a bulwark for 
the university and its faculty. The threat of loss of funds, unfor- 
tunately, is a bludgeon too often held over the heads of university 
officials; yet they should not give way. Money is badly needed, 
always; but academic freedom is needed more—it is indispensable. 
Those who use such weapons of attack should be made to realize 
that they are not only debasing the education of new generations 
but are, at the same time, blocking the quest for truth and thus 
depriving mankind of badly needed knowledge. 

Universities need not yield to each new demand, even if that 
demand should be backed by threat. There are times when a stand 
must be made, when a fight is essential. Even in case of defeat, the 
institution might better subsist on crumbs than play the role of sub- 
servient lackey to those who dole out funds. Colleges and universities 
should have the courage to reply to such threats as Harvard did 
early in 1949: “Harvard, like any great, privately supported uni- 
versity, badly needs money; but Harvard will accept no gift on the 
condition, expressed or implied, that it shall compromise its tradi- 
tion of freedom.” 

The alumni ought to be the university’s most stalwart defenders 
and should protect it against the machinations of any who may seek 
to use it in their own interests. But to do this, they must understand 
what a university is meant to be. One sometimes wonders how well 
we have taught our former students. They certainly know what the 
purpose of a football team is—and even of a college daily—but 
how well do they understand the meaning of the institution as a 
whole? And when they do, how much energy do they expend in 
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protecting it as a true university? Alumni gatherings should not 
be exclusively or primarily athletic meetings; let the graduates 
understand why academic tenure exists and what academic freedom 
really is. Once they are clear on these points, let them come to the 
defense of the university when unjustified attacks are made upon it 
and upon its faculty. 

It has been said: “Only the truth shall set you free.” Conversely, 
it may be said: “Only the free attain truth.” We have had perfect 
illustrations of the veracity of these two statements in the several 
totalitarian countries. Nazis, Fascists, Communists—all alike de- 
mand that scholars and scientists, even musicians and artists, take 
orders from the state and transform their works into tools of the 
state. Within such total governments as these, the scholar in any 
field who seeks to be independent risks suppression and banishment 
to labor camps, or worse. And yet, some of those in our country 
who violently attack one form of totalitarianism give the impression 
of being less hostile to another. I personally hate totalitarianism in 
communistic, fascistic, and every other form and know that any 
aspect of it is fatal, not merely to academic freedom, but to freedom 
as a whole. Let us beware lest Americanism and irresponsible 
attacks on un-American activities become a device for establishing 
some of the features of totalitarianism. 

Freedom is indivisible. Freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, a public trial—these are aspects of a free 
world, a democratic world. And so, too, is academic freedom. 
Censorship and repression, once begun, will be difficult to stop. We 
shall have spies in our midst to watch our every word, police to 
hustle us out of academic chairs; newspapers will be forbidden to 
print a word about it. Some men sneer at what they call “statism,” 
and yet urge oaths and all types of loyalty inspections. To be sure, 
the disloyal must be punished but only through due process of law. 
It is not necessary to spread fear throughout a whole institution in 
order to accomplish this. The words of Franklin Roosevelt are, in 
a different sense, true today: “We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself.” The atmosphere of the totalitarian state is filled with fear; 
there are numerous signs of such fear in our country. 
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It is the status quo which is the enemy of academic freedom. If 
we were willing to teach what we were taught, making no changes 
demanded by the results of research, no cases would be brought 
before the American Association of University Professors. Intelli- 
gent men and women know that the status quo must ultimately yield 
to a new status and so on till the end of time. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new; 


And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


In a certain sense, then, teachers should be expected to question 
aspects of the status quo; they should be eager to thrust society out 
of the comfortable lethargy into which it tends to sink. Persons 
thus disturbed may, perhaps, feel indignant, both at those respon- 
sible for the disturbance and at the academic freedom which makes 
it possible—unless, of course, the new discovery ministers directly 
to human health, or adds to human wealth, in which case society is 
often more willing to condone it. Clearly, it is in more controversial 
fields that society often wishes the muzzle applied, but, whatever 
the circumstances, those who use the muzzle will be obstructing 
the search for needed human knowledge. 

There is cause for rejoicing when universities and their faculties 
rise in protest against infringements of academic freedom in sister 
institutions. Academic freedom is, in general, so little understood 
that those who know it intimately must speak loudly and clearly. 
Let us keep in mind that violations usually infringe upon individual 
rights, that our defenses should be not merely on behalf of an abstract 
principle but also in the name of the persons who have suffered 
attack. Let us keep in mind, too, that if infringement of academic 
freedom becomes common, many a young man or woman who has 
had in mind the pursuit of an academic career will say: “This is 
the last straw; I knew that the financial rewards of teaching are far 
less than those in sister professions, but I had always felt that the 
freedom which the life afforded, the lack of intrusion on one’s work, 
was a great compensation. Now that that is gone, I prefer to go into 
some other field.” The young scholar must feel secure in the promise 
of support from his more established colleagues. 
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But the purpose of academic freedom is not merely to provide 
opportunity for research and teaching without supervision or censor- 
ship. Its larger aim is to guarantee society as a whole the benefits 
that flow from scholarship and instruction. A new discovery, a new 
remedy, though it may incidentally reflect credit on its discoverer, 
is ultimately a blessing to all the countless thousands whom it will 
benefit. In varying degrees every new light shed on a subject, 
whether in the natural sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, 
is of importance to mankind as a whole. We must constantly empha- 
size this fact: the freedom which we ask for, the freedom we demand, 
is not for our own sakes but for the sake of society which has created 
our universities to carry on the search for truth and to pass that truth 
along. It is no kindness to a following generation, no kindness to 
future teachers, no kindness to those being trained for the profes- 
sions, to let them go forth, stuffed with false theories or discarded 
facts. It is “the truth that shall set you free.” 

Every right or privilege entails corresponding responsibilities. 
We ask for academic freedom that we may ascertain and transmit 
the truth. Our first responsibility, then, is to do all in our power to 
attain the truth. There can be no confining shackles, ideological or 
otherwise, to limit our honest search. And our teaching must be as 
accurate and as honest as our research. Beyond that, we bear the 
responsibility for making ourselves good teachers, for presenting 
our material as clearly, convincingly, and objectively as humanly 
possible. Great teaching is an art; and when one thinks of the impor- 
tant fields of study into which we are introducing our students, it is 
one of the greatest. The teacher should not only be secure in the 
material he presents to his class but seek to present it to the very 
best of his ability. Unless a teacher does these two things and carries 
on his own research with meticulous care, it is questionable whether 
he deserves the privilege of academic freedom. 

Knowing, furthermore, that the last word on a subject is seldom 
spoken, the teacher must speak, not as an oracle, but with the humil- 
ity befitting a true scholar. It is good for students to learn how 
points of view in the various fields of study have changed in the 
past, to realize that, by the time their lives come to an end, there 
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may well be similar changes in the points of view accepted today. 
A course in the history of science is valuable for this purpose. We 
must see to it that academic freedom is not what one modern defi- 
nition humorously declares it to be: “The right to say what one thinks 
without thinking what one says!”* 

In defending academic freedom, let the scholar remember that 
it is his freedom as researcher and teacher that is being defended. 
He is given freedom in order that there may be no curb on his re- 
search or his teaching. But I take it that this is where it begins—and 
ends. If one is a professor of physics, the assumption is, of course, 
that one’s knowledge of economics is no greater than that of any 
other intelligent man. If a professor of physics writes or lectures 
on economics, he cannot claim academic freedom, for this is not the 
field of study in which he is a specialist; he does have, however, the 
right which belongs to every American citizen—freedom of speech. 
It is not as a professor that he speaks or should speak, but merely 
as an American keenly interested in the well-being of his nation. 
And under such circumstances he should not use his academic title, 
or, if he does, should make clear that economics is not his specialty. 

Provided he is honest on this point, the professor should be as 
free as any other citizen to speak his views. And, like any other 
citizen, he will find his protection against those who wish to silence 
him in that powerful document—the Constitution of the United 
States. No board should interfere, whatever views the individual 
sets forth. Many of us still remember the case of certain Midwestern 
colleges which dismissed groups of professors because they were 
supporters of Henry Wallace for the Presidency in 1948. This 
was the grossest interference with the rights of American citizens; 
professors are citizens and should not be treated as being subject 
to special supervision or curtailment of rights. When men and 
women are dismissed, not because of any offense committed, not 
because of incompetence, not because of membership in the Com- 
munist party, it is a blow—and a grievous blow—to academic free- 
dom and equally is it a denial of the tenure which they have earned. 


= = C. H. Haskins, The Rise of Universities (Henry Holt and Company, 1923), pp. 
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There is cause for rejoicing when men and women, on being 
invited to join the faculty of an institution which has violated aca- 
demic freedom and tenure, resolutely decline to come until the 
wrongs which have been done are righted. It makes me proud of 
the academic world, proud of the solidarity it demonstrates. And 
if I were unjustly charged with disloyalty, with seeking to harm and 
lay low a great institution, I should reply: “I feel as residents of a 
French or a Belgian city must have felt when they were under Nazi 
control and the bombs of the Americans and the British were rained 
on them. They knew that their own homes, their own lives and the 
lives of those dear to them, were in jeopardy and might easily be 
destroyed by the bombs of their friends. But—mark this—they 
knew that it was only by their own suffering that the cause of right 
and justice could triumph.” 

We must remember that in upholding academic freedom we are 
not innovators but followers of noble precedents. In the University 
of Virginia, which Thomas Jefferson founded, this statement of his 
has assuredly not been forgotten: “That it is time enough for the 
rightful purposes of civil government for its offices to interfere when 
principles break out into overt acts against peace and good order; 
and finally that truth is great and will prevail if left to herself; that 
she is the proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has nothing 
to fear from the conflict unless by human interposition disarmed of 
her natural weapons, free argument and debate; errors ceasing to 
be dangerous when it is permitted freely to contradict them.”* And 
to this could be added a series of Jefferson’s statements of the same 
tenor. One which in reality sets forth succinctly what democracy is, 
can be found ina letter to his friend, Du Pont de Nemours: “We both 
consider the people as our children . . . But you love them as 
infants whom you are afraid to trust without nurses, and I as adults 
whom I freely leave to self-government.” Is it not obvious what 
Jefferson would have said about academic freedom? 

It is interesting and at the same time enlightening to recall 
the various subjects which have throughout the years called forth 


* Gilbert Chinard, Thomas Jefferson, The Apostle of Americanism (Little, Brown 
and Company, 1944), p. 103. 
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attacks on academic freedom. In some instances, the offending pro- 
fessor was dismissed; in others, legislation was adopted to prevent 
such transgressions. 

In American colleges, the attack first centered on religious issues. 
Somewhat later, certain professors suffered discipline for not attack- 
ing the excesses of the French Revolution. Others were dismissed 
and made to resign because they were abolitionists. Evolution began 
to cause trouble in 1870 when Professor John Fiske was attacked 
at Harvard. But a considerable number of denominational colleges 
and state institutions, too, indulged in expulsions on this ground. 
This issue has by no means died. The “teaching of evolution” is 
legally prohibited in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas. Many 
of us still recall the well-publicized trial of Scopes, a young teacher 
in Dayton, Tennessee, who was tried and found guilty of the crime 
of teaching evolution. He was defended by Clarence Darrow and 
among the prosecuting attorneys was William Jennings Bryan. 

In recent years, however, academic freedom has usually been 
attacked on economic and political grounds. The trustees of Brown 
University forced President E. B. Andrews to resign because he 
advocated bimetallism. At Stanford University, there was the case 
of Professor Ross, whose statements concerning the Southern Pacific 
Railroad strongly offended Mrs. Leland Stanford, the wife, it will 
be remembered, of one of the Big Four. There were numerous 
attacks on academic freedom in the period between 1914 and 1923. 
In the state of New York the Lusk laws, in effect from 1920 to 1923, 
not only required of teachers certificates of loyalty but forbade the 
employment of any who had criticized the government of the United 
States.* 

Let a crack be made in the dike of academic freedom, and it may 
readily be widened ; the waters of ignorance and tradition will sweep 
in and engulf the universities which the dike protected. Think of 
the way in which people are speaking on contemporary problems; 
there is less and less tolerance for great differences of opinion. 
Name-calling is a favorite pursuit. It has made the Senate of the 


= Ralph H. Lutz, “What Is Academic Freedom Within the Framework of Academic 
Responsibility?” in Bulletin of Western College Association, Spring Meeting, April 1, 
1950, pp. 17-27; this is the source of most of the examples cited. 
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United States the arena in which no attacks are so groundless that 
they may not be made. In such a popular frame of mind academic 
freedom is all the more necessary. There must be some place, at 
least, where opposing views can be presented, and where every effort 
is being made to arrive at the truth. Destroy that refuge, and we shall 
be in a pitiful state. 

If academic freedom goes, the university in its true sense dies, 
and if it does, what reason have we to expect that freedom of the 
press will be allowed? If the “teaching of evolution,” for example, 
be a crime, would a newspaper be permitted to make a statement 
based upon it as truth? And if not, where is freedom of the press? 
Assuredly, if the newspapers are muzzled, what likelihood is there 
that freedom of assembly will be permitted? Suppose young Scopes 
or Clarence Darrow had sought to secure a hall in Dayton to argue 
as to the validity of evolution, would he have found a hall available, 
and, if so, would he have been permitted to set forth his position? 
And if all these freedoms can thus be nullified, if groups of people 
are so sure they possess the truth that they refuse to permit other 
views to be presented, how far is this from interference with religious 
freedom? To be sure, we still have a Constitution and a Supreme 
Court to interpret it, but there have been subterfuges resorted to for 
the purpose of circumventing other sections of the Constitution. In 
the words of James Madison: “Wherever the real power in a gov- 
ernment lies, there is the danger of oppression.” 

In part, infringement of academic freedom is based on the as- 
sumption by trustees that professors are not officers of instruction 
but employees. And they sometimes feel that the employee must 
not embarrass the institution or its governors by his statements nor 
utter words with which the employer is wholly out of harmony. I 
resent the term “employee” as applied to a professor; this suggests 
that there is no difference between a great scholar and a workman 
on the grounds in their respective relations to the institution. A uni- 
versity can get along without gardeners, if necessary—and have no 
lawns or landscaping. I even dare to say trustees are not so neces- 
sary as the faculty. It is the faculty which is the very heart of an 


+ Hunt’s M adison’s Writings, V, 271. 
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institution; without the faculty it cannot exist. The entire board of a 
college might resign or be removed and replaced by another group 
of men; the life of the college could go on without perceptible change. 
But dismiss an entire university faculty—and you will have de- 
stroyed the very life blood of the institution. Even the dismissal of 
thirty-one professors is bound to have a deplorable effect upon a 
university. President Wheeler, the great executive and scholar who 
headed the University of California from 1899 to 1919, said it with 
clarity and force: 

[Professors] are not employees of the University, but members of it. The 
right attitude of service in the manifold demands of the University cannot 
be obtained or expected from men uncertain of their tenure; neither can 
freedom of thought, research or expression, especially in subjects traversed 
by the daily thought of the community . . . If the teacher is hampered, 
whose ideas does he teach? Those of the regents? Of the president? Or of 
the legislature? But science does not follow the election returns. Within 
the range of the teacher’s special equipment and knowledge, not as oracle 
at large nor as bearing an arbitrary license, but in the name of his science, 


he must be free to teach. Otherwise the university is an imitation and a 
sham.” 


The faculty are not employees—in very truth, they are the uni- 
versity. And an official who lightly seeks to remove any of its 
members is recreant to his trust and is striking a blow at the very 
life of the institution. The right of trial is recognized by our national 
constitution, and certainly if it exists in reference to offenses how- 
ever petty, it must exist in reference to men and women who are 
performing one of society’s highest functions. And if a jury of a 
man’s peers finds him innocent, no board has a right to dismiss 
him unless it has evidence unavailable to the faculty jury, and such 
evidence should then be referred to the jury and a second report 
made. Otherwise we descend to arbitrary use—or, rather, abuse— 
of power, and we therefore permit unreasoning prejudice to make 
decisions. 

In a number of institutions, although there is no formal regula- 
tion or rule on the part of the trustees with reference to tenure or 


* Wheeler, The Abundant Life (University of California Press, 1926), pp. 128-29. 
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academic freedom, nonetheless it exists as an accepted matter be- 
tween regents and faculty. It is an “unwritten law” and is intended 
to be as effective as if written out in technical legal language. The 
danger is, however, that at some time a real issue may arise, and 
may be brought up in a formal manner; then the case will go to the 
lawyers, who will mark the absence of such a regulation and seek 
to undermine the unwritten law. 

When all is said and done, one’s attitude toward the question 
of academic freedom depends on one’s conception of the university. 
To me, it is the greatest institution that mankind has created; it 
serves as the storehouse of the knowledge of the past and of the 
present; it is the area in which the frontiers of knowledge are ever 
being pushed forward, be they in the biological and physical sci- 
ences, or in the social sciences and humanities; it is the means of 
transmitting this knowledge to following generations; it is, too, the 
center at which men and women are being trained for all the pro- 
fessions and trained with the best knowledge available; it is the 
seat at which the teachers and the researchers of the next genera- 
tion are being given the tools and the inspiration to carry on their 
work. It is, in short, the intellectual center, the very heart, of our 
society, and each such university is bound by chains of sympathy 
and understanding to its sister institutions throughout the globe. 

This greatest of human achievements will weaken and perish if it 
is deprived of freedom. The air of freedom must blow; without it 
the university cannot exist. An alma mater bound and fettered could 
never be a nourishing mother. And there is no nobler cause than 
to stand in her defense. 
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Her records that to a lament over the decline of French 
literature Napoleon flippantly retorted: “There is a com- 
plaint that we have no literature; it is the fault of the Minister of 
the Interior.” Soviet leaders seem to follow the Bonapartist belief: 
if there is no literature, or if writers deviate from ideological lines, 
or if poetry becomes “politically and ideologically obnoxious,” 
then these developments are the fault of government officials in 
charge of “cultural advancement.”” This explains the endless stream 
of instructions, orders, and threats issued, and the purges periodi- 
cally carried out by Soviet authorities. Ever since the Soviets came 
to power, the Central Committee of the Communist party has been 
exerting pressure upon writers, calling upon them to rally behind 
party ideology and party line and to support Lenin’s thesis that 
“Literature must become party literature.” 

The pressure upon the Union of Soviet Writers became noticeable 
especially after the last war when the president of the organization, 
a well-known writer, Nikolai Tikhonov, was dismissed from his 
post. Tikhonov has been replaced by an administrative board that 
includes K. Simonov, V. Vishnevsky, A. Korneichuk, A. Fadeyev, 
and Tikhonov himself. In addition, a new secretariat has been set 
up consisting of eight members, including representatives from the 
republics of Georgia, Uzbekistan, White Russia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Russia proper. Simultaneously, some prominent mem- 
bers of the Union, after a most savage attack upon them, were ex- 
pelled from the organization altogether. The Central Committee 
declared that the expelled members had produced writings alien 
to Soviet ideology and that they were therefore unworthy of mem- 
bership in the Soviet guild of writers. Furthermore, the Committee 
urged the Union to rid itself of all those inclined to present bour- 
geois ideas inimical to Marxist philosophy. 
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Among those expelled from the Union were the short-story writer 
Mikhail Zoshchenko and the poetess Anna Akhmatova. The reason 
given for this drastic procedure was that their writings were in total 
disharmony with the demands of the state. The action was taken as 
a warning to the rest, reminding them that only those who render 
wholehearted support and who are actively engaged in the building 
of the new social order are entitled to membership. Since publica- 
tion outside of the Union is an impossibility, this meant certain 
literary suicide for the expelled members. 

Another member, the poet Boris Pasternak, was given curt no- 
tice that his work has been considered “apolitical, void of idealism, 
and isolated from the masses of the people.” The same resolution 
indicated further that writers must never overlook the power which 
they wield through their influence upon the upbringing of Soviet 
youth. It also called attention to and strongly condemned the tend- 
ency of certain writers to show a reverence for Western culture, 
which, according to the resolution, is base and vulgar in content and 
of low ideological substance. 

The Central Committee instructed Union members concerning 
their duties in a proletarian society: their single obligation as artists 
had always been and must remain service to the people. Literature 
must become subordinate to one cause only—co-operation with 
state leaders in the successful drive at home and abroad for the 
realization of domestic and foreign policies. The sacred duty of 
the literary artists must be to create plays, novels, poems, or short 
stories that would further the Soviet cause; their writings must 
represent the Soviet citizen as a free member within a free Soviet 
social order in a most advanced socialist society ; their writings must 
aid in the acceleration of the goals set by the Five-Year Plans. Any 
deviation is slanderous, anti-Soviet, and sufficient to render an 
author punishable by the severest ostracism. 

Not only is Soviet literature considered superior to the decadent 
writings of the West, but any literature that reaches the Soviet Union 
from the outside is necessarily “decadent bourgeois art” represent- 
ing a vanishing culture. Small wonder that recently a ban was 
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placed on many Western European and American novelists and 
playwrights who write in a manner that demoralizes the Soviet 
reader instead of adding loyalty to and pride of his fatherland. 

The postwar campaign against foreign literature assumed the 
nature of a regular crusade. It is this militant hostility toward the 
West, this blindly regimented and leveled uniformity, that caused 
Soviet literature to become more than ever provincial, narrow in 
scope, unimaginative, colorless, and dull. It limits the writer to 
prescribed topics that are woven within a delimited canvas. The 
plot, whether of a play, novel, or short story, must depict the Soviet 
citizen as the hero of a justifiable war in defense of the Soviet father- 
land or a champion of planned socialistic economy. The Soviet 
reader, regardless of age or cultural level, must be presented with 
a theme that demonstrates the superiority of the social order in 
which he resides as compared with the capitalistic society in which 
the masses still suffer exploitation. He must be reminded that in 
return for the happy lot bestowed upon him by the Soviet state, he 
must render absolute fealty to that state and to the man from whom 
all wisdom and light emanates—Joseph Stalin. 

Bearing in mind these essentials, one can understand why most 
current Soviet writings dwell upon trivial and boring topics and 
revolve around artificial characters. For creative art is not a product 
of a ministerial decree, as Napoleon thought; nor can art be created 
by a central-office prescription for the glorification of the Great 
Leader Stalin. Wrenched reverence results in hyprocrisy, and the 
latter is a doubtful source for artistic inspiration. A forced mar- 
riage between omnipotent bureaucracy and a destitute literary group 
can produce yellow journalism at best. This explains why all the 
efforts of the Central Committee of the Communist party to revive 
the glorious tradition of nineteenth-century literature in Russia 
have resulted in mediocre writing, have led to recurrent accusations 
and purges and to the further deterioration of Soviet literature. 

The resolution adopted by the Central Committee in August 1946 
had an immediate effect upon all the arts. Soviet artists began to 
re-examine their works, issuing recantations and humiliating decla- 
rations to the effect that through their own sins they had surrendered 
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to decadent bourgeois aestheticism. Thoroughly intimidated, the 
Union of Soviet Painters immediately opened a subservient “lively 
discussion” and uncovered serious ideological errors that threat- 
ened Soviet culture. In February 1948, Soviet composers, headed 
by a central committee of seven members including A. Khachatu- 
rian, D. Shostakovich, and S. Prokofiev, plunged into a campaign 
of self-flagellating denunciations, incriminations, and “‘confessions” 
to the effect that their creative works had given encouragement to 
antidemocratic tendencies. Soon the art critics became a target for 
bitter attacks, being accused of slavishly praising anti-Soviet theatri- 
cal productions. In almost every field of art an anti-Soviet virus was 
discovered and labeled bourgeois or identified as dangerous “‘for- 
malism,” that is, lacking ideas, content, form, or reference to reality. 

In the early twenties a similar campaign had served to deprive 
the literary guild of many distinguished members. The fate of 
Boris Pasternak is perhaps most illustrative. He was among the 
few daring protesters who raised lonely voices opposing the accusa- 
tions leveled by the bureaucracy against the poets. Highly emotional, 
subtle, and with keen sensitivity, Pasternak came to encounter difli- 
culties with the government almost outright. Instead of submitting 
to Soviet editors who either refused to publish his poems or altered 
them to their own tastes, he ceased writing poetry altogether and 
turned his skill to the translation of Shakespeare into Russian. Then 
for a while it seemed as if a breath of fresh air reached his poetic 
lungs when, in 1934, he was defended by N. Bukharin before the 
First Congress of Soviet Writers. But two years later Bukharin him- 
self became the defendant at the notorious purge trials of 1936, and 
Pasternak again abandoned poetry and once more devoted himself 
to translations. Occasionally his creative genius produced a few 
poems which appeared in print, but these met almost instant dis- 
approbation from party critics. His calm, dignified, contemplative, 
and refined poems were unable to provoke favorable responses from 
Soviet leaders. The result was obvious: this talented poet today is 
savagely denounced and rejected, as are many others, on grounds of 
being petty bourgeois. Pasternak’s occasional emergence has served 
only as a pretext for further denunciations, but the stalwart artist 
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stubbornly refuses to bow and sing the tune hummed by the Kremlin. 
The theme of collectivism, communism, and planned economy serves 
as poor inspiration to him, and the wise leadership of Stalin has no 
influence on the poet’s literary work.. Along with a few other old- 
guard writers, he remains silent but unbent. 

The signal for the latest campaign to transform artists into “‘faith- 
ful servants to the principles of Bolshevik partisanship in art’’ com- 
menced with the fiery speech by Andrei Zhdanov soon after the last 
war. This was an outright declaration of war upon the lack of ideol- 
ogy and the “spirit of obsequiousness to the contemporary bourgeois 
culture of the West.” Its immediate effect was a wave of purges 
that proved instrumental in silencing most prominent writers, while 
others were driven to subservience or hastened to march to Canossa 
and admit that they were in error, recanting and pledging to con- 
form and fulfill their duties toward the creation of a purely prole- 
tarian art. 

In an atmosphere of bureaucratic tyranny and humiliating sub- 
serviency, what is the fate of the public that avidly seeks reading 
material? The resolution of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist party of August 14, 1946, declared that “the force of Soviet 
literature lies in the fact that it neither has nor can have any other 
interests except those of the people and of the State; its task is to 
help the State to educate the youth.” But the average Russian reader 
refuses to be “educated” according to methods used by the masters 
of the state; he is reluctant to read the literature that is molded into 
ideological forms at the request of Communist leaders. The only 
escape the reader has found is in the old classical literature which 
is still being published in large numbers, though discriminately 
chosen according to the degree of compatibility with Soviet ideology. 
Thus, Tolstoy’s philosophical writings or Dostoevsky’s The Pos- 
sessed or The Idiot make no appearance, or if they do, the reader 
is carefully conditioned in a long preface, explaining the “back- 
ground” of the author’s work. 

Ever since the Soviet government assumed control over the state, 
the state publication houses have been issuing the old masters in 
ever increasing numbers; lately as many as forty thousand titles, 
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with circulations exceeding over three-quarters of a billion copies, 
have been issued. Of these, a good share are devoted to nineteenth- 
century literature. Among them the writings of Alexander Pushkin 
are outstanding: the circulation of his works to date runs close to 
thirty-six million. Second to Pushkin is Tolstoy, whose writings are 
sold on an annual average of nearly a million copies. Tolstoy is 
followed by other prominent literary figures such as Gogol, Lermon- 
tov, Nekrasov, Saltykov-Shchedrin, and other no less prominent au- 
thors. Next to these are the foreign classics, among whom Victor 
Hugo, de Maupassant, Balzac, Anatole France, Dickens, Shake- 
speare, Cervantes, and Goethe occupy prominent places. Many So- 
viet citizens read Steinbeck, Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, Dos 
Passos, and Hemingway, taking delight in the novels in which the 
darker side of capitalism is revealed. In this connection, Upton Sin- 
clair recently tried to explain over the Voice of America that his 
Jungle pictured America of half a century ago and that those ills 
have been long ago remedied. Younger readers still turn to Mark 
Twain, James Fenimore Cooper, and Bret Harte. 

This keen interest in the classics doubtlessly indicates a desire to 
escape from reality, from the regimented, unbearably boring litera- 
ture which the government is publishing daily through a state press. 
For Soviet readers, furthermore, the classics provide an escape from 
the stifling cultural isolation which the government has forced upon 
a people who have always displayed a lively interest in the cultural 
life of the Western nations. The average reader is tired of the pres- 
ent Soviet emphasis upon didactic, heroic, puritanical themes, bored 
by the antiforeign cries and the stereotyped plots that are being 
forced into every story and novel. In the old classics he finds pre- 
cisely what Soviet literature fails to give him. Thus, modern Soviet 
leaders unwittingly perpetuate a tradition that is bound to preserve 
a healthy literary taste and a sense of cultural bond with the past. 
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HE current tendency in com- 

mentaries on the works of 
James Joyce—and it has been cur- 
rent for a considerable length of 
time, if I may judge by my own 
random reading — seems to be to 
emphasize the esoteric, obscure, and 
ambiguous aspects of his writings 
and to slight those aspects which, I 
think, are fairly obvious and clear. 
It should be understood that my re- 
marks will apply only to commentar- 
ies on the prose works, including 
Ulysses, and excluding Finnegans 
Wake, which I have read only in a 
fitful way, and concerning which my 
confusion, in consequence, is not 
sufficiently systematized to bear au- 
thoritative formulation. 

Mr. W. Y. Tindall’s James Joyce 
will serve well enough as an example 
of the increasing preoccupation, on 
the part of commentators, with the 
equivocal in Joyce’s work. In Mr. 
Tindall’s view of Ulysses, for exam- 
ple, Mrs. Bloom is not only herself 
and the antiheroic counterpart of 
Penelope: she is also, and above all, 
Womankind, Incorporated; and the 
other women in the book are mere 
fragmentary personifications of her 
all-comprehending self. What the 
precise, logical Joyce, with his acute 
feeling for wholeness, harmony, and 
radiance (see Stephen’s exposition of 
the aesthetics of Aquinas in the Por- 
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trait), could have had in mind in 
creating the Macrocosmic Moll of 
Mr. Tindall’s projection remains to 
be explained, for it is obvious that 
she is a great deal oversized for the 
role assigned in the book to Molly 
Bloom, and, so interpreted, she looms 
as a monstrous irrelevance. Mr. Tin- 
dall, as I see it, was entirely too pre- 
vious in summoning her up between 
the covers of Ulysses. She belongs 
more properly in Finnegans Wake, 
with Earwicker, Unlimited. 

Joyce, beyond question, often was 
not content with a character, place, 
or thing as such. Without marring 
individuality by affixing a label, he 
contrived to let him or it function as 
a symbol as well. But I do not believe 
that so sensitive and intellectually 
exact an artist ever designed a char- 
acter, a place, or an object to serve 
as two or three symbols which, when 
they do not cancel out or neutralize 
one another, emerge as an anomalous 
and distracting confusion. And yet 
recent commentators would have one 
believe that such was Joyce’s habit; 
and their diligent efforts to conjure 
up an ever growing assortment of 
symbols-in-multiple has the effect of 
superimposing shadow upon shadow 
until, in the attendant obscurity, 
points not only significant but as un- 
subtle as a hole in a ladder go un- 
perceived. 
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In discussions of the genesis of the 
counter-epic Ulysses, I cannot re- 
member its being observed that Dub- 
lin, since the eighteenth century at 
least, has been a Greek-fronted city. 
The chief public buildings as well as 
Trinity, the former House of Parlia- 
ment, and the Pro-Cathedral are all 
remindful of Hellas. At Leinster 
Lawn, within the entrance of the 
wing which houses the National 
Museum, rests a stone excavated, 
along with ancient Irish weapons and 
ornaments, in County Wicklow, and 
graved with a plan of the labyrinth in 
Crete. The presence of this gravure 
of the most famous work of the artifi- 
cer Daedalus seems to indicate con- 
tact and, perhaps, commerce between 
ancient Eire and that far-off eastern 
isle. 

A few squares distant, in Trinity 
College library, is the Book of Kells, 
the colors of its great initials un- 
fading in their beauty, the mystery 
of the Gaelic linear maze, untraceable 
in its intricacies, weaving and turn- 
ing behind them and about, unsolved. 
Within a square of less than an inch, 
under the glass, one hundred thirty- 
eight intersecting lines have been 
counted, each clearly drawn and 
untouched by any other parallel. 

Maze patterns appear also upon 
three other Dublin treasures, but 
worked in gold filigree instead of 
pigment: the Brooch of Tara, the 
Chalice of Ardagh, and the Cross of 
Cong. The maze, in fact, is the domi- 
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nant characteristic of ancient Irish 
design. Pagan or Christian, the ar- 
tificers of Inisfail must have found in 
the maze an endless source of fasci- 
nation, for they applied it to every 
likely surface with an untiring daedal 
delight. And Joyce, with his native 
love of symbols, must have found 
in the coincident modes of de- 
sign of the Greek and the Gael the 
fitting clue to his choice of a name 
for himself. As he projects himself in 
the character of Stephen Dedalus, 
his choice was subjectively justified 
as well: for Stephen distrusts the 
“aqueous” in thought and art, seeks 
always to achieve precise definition 
in complexity of design, sees in the 
end of things only the prelude to their 
beginning, and plans to carry out his 
epic aim in a topical world by “si- 
lence, exile and cunning.” 

The Odyssey was generated at the 
eastern extremity of Europe and 
marked epically the emergence of a 
distinctive European culture at a time 
when Greece seemed young, eager, 
and brimming with fresh life. Ire- 
land is the western outpost of Europe, 
and Joyce’s Dublin was a declining 
city in a declining land. Public util- 
ity maintained the great house of the 
Earl of Kildare and kept it in repair, 
but in the Coombe the deserted 
houses of the aristocracy were peo- 
pled by the poor and sunk in musty 
decay. 

It was peculiarly a point of van- 
tage. Aware of cultural trends and 
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developments on the Continent, but 
unimmersed, and involved only as he 
chose, Joyce absorbed, appraised, 
and interrelated the data of European 
culture, contemporary and historical, 
in a variety, volume, and compre- 
hensiveness probably unequaled by 
any other creative artist, perhaps by 
any other human being. Yet, coin- 
cidentally, he achieved a uniquely 
sensitive, intimately responsive, sen- 
sually evocative, imaginative, and 
poetic mastery of the language, com- 
pared with which the skill of a com- 
petent English novelist of the time 
seems no more than the ability to 
manipulate deftly an assortment of 
tested phrases, with variations from 
the Thesaurus. 

One cannot pretend to trace pre- 
cisely the development, in Joyce’s 
mind, of the counter-epical idea. But 
I should guess that, as he struggled, 
studied, and observed, the conviction 
grew within him that the decline he 
saw about him in Dublin, beginning 
within his own home, and the efforts 
of the Revivalists to bring about, by 
deliberate, purposeful imagining, a 
renaissance of Irish literature, repre- 
sented, not a local phenomenon, but a 
local aspect of the decline of Europe. 
The sun that had begun its ascent in 
the East, with Homer, was sinking in 
the West. The epic wave was spent 
that had washed westward from the 
Greek isles at dawn. It was sunset in 
Europe, and the time for a counter- 
wave had come. It seems peculiarly 
fitting that it should have been gen- 
erated within the mind of a poet of 
the westernmost isle, born and nur- 
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tured in a Greek-fronted city which 
harbored that single, potently sug- 
gestive token of intercourse with 
Homer’s East: a poet whose imagi- 
native vision, like Homer’s, seemed 
actually to brighten and intensify, in 
its affinity for the evocative detail, 
with the dimming of his sight. 

Homer, the legend says, wandered 
with his slung harp from manor hall 
to manor hall in the Western dawn. 
The West at dusk had no welcome 
for his counterpart. His harp within 
him, obscurely guised as a teacher 
of tongues, he reached his goal by 
labyrinthine ways. 

Dubliners may be likened best to 
a series of cartoons, studies of char- 
acter and detail, made by a master 
of painting in preparing to execute 
a major work, in which, of course, 
the figures based on them were 
placed and emphasized in con- 
sonance with the harmony of the 
whole. The analogy is not exact be- 
cause of the basic difference in the 
modes of representation: in painting, 
to use Stephen’s terms (“‘Proteus,” 
Ulysses), objects are represented 
nebeneinander; in writing, nach- 
einander. The studies in Dubliners 
present phases of the lives of their 
subjects which belong to a time 
earlier than the day of Ulysses. If 
one has read Dubliners, one finds 
Ulysses a richer, more intelligible ex- 
perience on first contact, for at the 
appearance or mention of any of sey- 
eral characters one is already ac- 
quainted with something essential in 
his personality and his past. Among 
these characters, I remember at the 
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moment Tom Kernan, Lenehan, 
“Lord” John Corley, Bob Doran and 
his in-laws, Mrs. Sinico, the Morkan 
sisters, and Martin Cunningham. 

Dubliners was, for Joyce, a test 
and a demonstration of his knowl- 
edge of Dublin’s life in material, 
social, and cultural details, and of his 
understanding of its life and charac- 
ter in depth. It proved a triumphant 
demonstration, fitly concluded by 
the sustained rise into an unearthly 
beauty in the final passages of 
“The Dead,” though a’ score of 
publishers flunked the author on his 
performance, and a Dublin edition 
was burned by a public-spirited citi- 
zen before the text was made gener- 
ally available. Within its limits, Dub- 
liners was a test and demonstration, 
too, of Joyce’s mastery of his me- 
dium, and it comes off, in this re- 
spect, quite as well. The treatment 
seems always to reveal the significant 
reality of every nuance of character, 
situation, and mood, with a poign- 
ancy peculiarly its own. 

As in the case of Dubliners, it is a 
decided advantage to have read 
A Portrait of the Artist before begin- 
ning Ulysses. The figure of Stephen 
is far more significant to the reader 
already intimately acquainted with 
Stephen as child, youth, and student; 
and Simon Dedalus and lesser char- 
acters are also concerned 

The Portrait, in my opinion, repre- 
sents Joyce’s seasoned effort to pro- 
ject himself as Stephen Dedalus upon 
a plane of objectivity in harmony 
with that of his other chief charac- 
ters, so that he might not tend to as- 
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sert himself in disproportion to his 
significance in the major composi- 
tion to come. The fact that Stephen 
Hero, a Portrait by intent, was writ- 
ten much earlier does not invalidate 
this view. The younger Joyce, I 
think, finding the earlier work lack- 
ing in form, definition, objectivity, 
and other qualities, in the measure he 
had already learned to demand, put 
the script aside to await the time 
when he should be mature enough to 
rewrite it with certainty. 

The Dedalus of Ulysses has written 
a book of verse (“Oxen of the Sun’’) 
and, primed with Bass of his own 
buying, assures Lynch that he can 
recapture the veritable selves of their 
schoolfellows in his art; but he says 
nothing about representing himself, 
and the evidence indicates that doing 
the one also involved doing the other. 
It is probable that the production of 
Stephen Hero precipitated an im- 
passe, and that the author-protago- 
nist resolved it through the exercise 
of his imaginative objectivity in the 
production of Dubliners. The stories 
or studies of himself as a child, re- 
lated in the first person, in Dubliners, 
probably represent phases of the 
process by which he reached a point 
in his development at which he could 
write the Portrait according to the 
standard he had already set. Getting 
the protagonist loose from the author 
must have been a major operation, 
but Joyce seems to have accom- 
plished it without maiming either, 
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with a care and skill which would 
have contented any Gaelic illumina- 
tor and with a cunning which would 
have distinguished the old Greek 


artificer himself. 


No detailed exposition is needed 
of the similarities in pattern and the 
antithetical contrasts in virtually all 
other respects between the Odyssey 
and Ulysses. The years of time and 
leagues of stormy space in Homer’s 
epic become, in the counter-epic of 
Joyce, less than twenty-four hours 
and parts of Dublin and its environs. 
Simplicity and objectivity, direct 
response and decisive action, in the 
one, are countered by complexity and 
subjectivity, by hypertension and 
doubt, and by endless indecision and 
internal dialectics, in the other. The 
Homeric style is heroic; that of 
Joyce, mock- or anti-heroic. The 
Sirens in Joyce’s mirror become gig- 
gling barmaids, and Polyphemus is 
imaged in a crusty, cadging super- 
Fenian who hurls a vengeful biscuit 
box after the departing Odysseus of 
the counter-epic, Mr. Leopold Bloom. 
The attitude of Homer’s heroes to- 
ward the gods is simple, certain, and 
assured; that of Joyce’s characters 
toward Deity is variously reverent, 
formal, fearful, skeptical, scofing, 
mocking, dubious, defiant—unanim- 
ity has been displaced by disunity, 
conflict, and confusion. 

Mr. Bloom, Odysseus of the coun- 
ter-epic, has been viewed by com- 
mentators as the Complete (in expe- 
rience) Man, the Modern Man, and 
even the Universal Man. He is, it 
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seems to me, more accurately charac- 
terized as the Middle-class Demo- 
cratic Man—the fine final flowering 
(Virag: Bloom: Flower) of Western 
culture personified—the Man of the 
European Decline. 

It was precisely this citizen-in-sum 
who was defined and projected as the 
Average Man in that Europe where 
the ceaseless agitation and parlia- 
mentary melodramatics of the liber- 
als, under various party names, 
screened, except at crucial moments, 
the basic actuality of the quasi-feudal 
and privileged financial powers 
which dominated the economy and 
determined the policies of the con- 
stitutional state. It was he who was 
declared the destined beneficiary of 
all material and nonmaterial cul- 
tural progress. Candidates appealed 
especially for his vote; newspapers 
and periodicals sought tirelessly to 
fit their contents to his taste and to 
convince him that the views they 
propagated were his own; lecturers 
labored to bring him, in his own 
idiom, the harvests of historical re- 
search and the latest enlightenment 
in every cultural field; manufactur- 
ers and merchants had him foremost 
in mind when they made or bought 
wares for market, and in preparing 
their advertising appeals. He was 
the Man of the Golden Mean, a living 
standard against which all things 
were to be tested and measured, in an 
age dedicated professedly to the pro- 
motion of peace, moderation, and 
progress in every sector of human 
thought and action. 

The results are detailed dynami- 
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cally in Joyce’s account of Mr. 
Bloom’s responses to the people, 
sights, sensations, situations, and 
memories that he encounters during 
that Dublin day, June 16, 1904, 
which initiates remember as Blooms- 
day in his honor. The objective 
Bloom is rational, practical, com- 
mercially keen, socially canny and 
considerate. Subjectively, however, 
while in his unassuming way he dem- 
onstrates these virtues among his fel- 
lows, his conscious mind is coursed 
by a processional rout of cultural 
scraps and patches, interspersed with 
freely related notions from the sub- 
strata of consciousness, invaded at 
irregular intervals by visceral urges, 
and disrupted by doubts, fears, and 
yearnings summoned up by associa- 
tion from the junglemind. 

During the day there occur to Mr. 
Bloom a fairly representative share 
of the proverbs and maxims formu- 
lated by folk wisdom to comfort, 
guide, admonish, and promote the 
well-being of the Common Man. In- 
termingled with these are scores of 
observations — matter-of-fact, senti- 
mental, cynical, sardonic, or comic— 
some of them familiar to generations 
of common tongues, others indubi- 
tably the product of the lively mind 
of Mr. Bloom: for there is something 
of the aesthete in him and little of 
the clod. Persistently recurrent is a 
tendency to seek the scientific aspect 
of things, and the sights that meet Mr. 
Bloom’s eye rouse up a random clut- 
ter of scientific data, remembered in- 
accurately or incompletely, resem- 
bling somewhat a succession of the 
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believe-it-or-not items collected by 
the late Robert Ripley for the dazed 
delectation of the Common Man. 
Associated with all this is a fantastic 
hodgepodge of those awesomely non- 
sensical dicta on man, life, and na- 
ture which are produced so prodi- 
gally by assertive ignorance every- 
where, and which apparently are ac- 
cepted by Mr. Bloom as having a 
validity equal to that of the observa- 
tions of Galileo, Newton, or Darwin. 

A Jew of Hungarian paternity (the 
Odyssey, according to Stuart Gil- 
bert, was based upon the log of a 
Semitic [Phoenician] mariner), Mr. 
Bloom has embraced Catholicism, 
but apparently only in order to marry 
the Catholic Marion Tweedy, for he 
is not a practicing Catholic, and his 
appreciation of the Church extends 
only to what he views as its financial 
foxiness, to its music, and to the de- 
meanor of one of its priests in a court 
case which involves an attempt to 
pry into the secrets of the confes- 
sional. Otherwise, his views of the 
clergy, the religious, the ritual, and 
the sacraments might be those of an 
ill-informed rationalistic Gradgrind. 
He interprets the symbols JHS as 
standing for “I Have Suffered,” and 
INRI as “Iron Nails Ran In,” prob- 
ably because, despite the most ex- 
haustive demonstrations of the pro- 
fundity of his wife’s ignorance, he 
has accepted the versions favored by 
Marion Bloom. He remembers with 
kindly tolerance, however, the Jew- 
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ish ritual observances of his father, 
though once these had seemed ridicu- 
lous to him. 

In his social philosophy, Mr. 
Bloom inclines toward an idealistic 
socialism, but his vaguely humani- 
tarian efforts to envison a socialistic 
future evoke only the ludicrous image 
of a throng of hungry Dubliners 
crowding about a giant communal 
stewpot in a public park—“After you 
with our incorporated drinkingcup” 
—recorded in the episode of “The 
Lestraegonians.” In the bewitched 
atmosphere of Bella Cohen’s brothel, 
in “Circe,” his urge to remake the 
world is projected in the New Bloom- 
usalem, in which as quasi dictator he 
presently promulgates a program em- 
bodying perhaps the maddest mix- 
ture of social sense, social dementia, 
and personal phobia, whim, and delu- 
sion ever to be emptied from a human 
grab bag. In incongruity it surpasses 
even the prescription for human hap- 
piness — including birth control, 
thought transference, prohibition, 
vegetarianism, the nationalization of 
production, communal créches, the 
abolition of tobacco, and the elec- 
tronic reactions of Abrams—offered 
in a work of some years back by 
Upton Sinclair. 

Mr. Bloom’s vision of an ideal 
future for himself is that of a country 
gentleman on a modest scale, resident 
in a villa within convenient reach of 
Dublin, with enough land to raise the 
produce required for the establish- 
ment and to indulge in floriculture. 
An appointment as justice of the 
peace would be an appropriate recog- 
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nition by the State of the solid worth 
of the owner, and would enable him 
to benefit the community by the offi- 
cial exercise of his perspicacity, so- 
cial wisdom, and humanitarian un- 
derstanding, and reflect honor upon 
H.M.’s government besides. There is 
nothing vague about Mr. Bloom’s 
preview of his own ideal future. 
House, furnishings, servant accom- 
modations, livestock, farm and trans- 
port equipment, and even the pro- 
prietor’s country - gentleman - style 
clothing are itemized in detail and 
tagged in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The result is an inventory as 
complete as any careful shopkeeper’s, 
in notable contrast to the character of 
Mr. Bloom’s idealist-socialist visions. 

Reading at stool, in the early morn- 
ing, a trivial smooth story in an Eng- 
lish magazine, Mr. Bloom ponders 
the possibility of writing something 
of the kind over the joint signature of 
Molly and himself; and during the 
day a succession of other projects 
occur to his busy mind. One is the 
construction of a tramline to trans- 
port to dockside the sheep and cattle 
which now obstruct traffic on the 
route to Glasnevin. Another is the 
introduction of the Brazilian practice 
of transporting funeral parties, in- 
cluding the principals, in trams of 
apprepriate design. Recurrently Mr. 
Bloom speculates on the application 
of optics and psychology to advertis- 
ing, the field in which he operates as 
a canvasser for the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal. Again, he ruminates on a scheme 
for educational play, in which scien- 
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imparted painlessly through toys of 
cunning design. More strictly com- 
mercial are such projects as the 
utilization of waste matter and the 
promotion of tourism in the Dublin 
area. Molly, toward whom he has 
been sexually inhibited since the 
death of their infant son ten years 
previous, is a singer and, as such, is 
the central figure in a projected con- 
cert tour, in the grand manner, 
through the British Isles. 

All these and diverse other enter- 
prises come to life, stir about, and 
presently sink back into quiescence in 
the mind of Mr. Bloom. Like his 
recurrent erotic urges, yearnings, and 
fantasies, which culminate that eve- 
ning in a climax induced by the re- 
motely glimpsed underthings of 
Gerty MacDowell (“Nausicaa”), 
they end in neuter nothing. What is 
fruitful in Mr. Bloom’s day is his 
persistent pursuit of an advertising 
agreement with a wholesale liquor 
dealer, his unhesitant subscription of 
five shillings for the bereaved family 
of Patrick Dignam and his efforts to 
straighten out their insurance, and 
his friendly aid to Stephen Dedalus 
after the latter, deserted by his com- 
panions, has been attacked in Night- 
town. Which is to say that the Com- 
mon Man finds his justification in his 
success at self-preservation and in 
his human kindness toward his less 
competent and less fortunate fellows. 
And which is to say also that the 
prideful structure of Western culture, 
including the institution of marriage, 
maintained and improved—accord- 
ing to its assiduous promoters—for 
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his especial benefit, is for the Com- 
mon Man only a pretentious fagade 
fronting a rookery full of wrong 
turns into dead-end passages and 
rooms full of booby traps. However 
imposing it may appear to those in 
a position to utilize it to profitable 
purpose, it is only an imposition to 
him. 


The Dedalus of Ulysses tells the 
Sassenach Haines that “he is going 
to write something in ten years,” and 
this was the interval which elapsed 
between the year of Bloomsday and 
that of the beginning of the counter- 
epic in Trieste, in 1914. The latter 
year also marked the end of that 
dubious stability which, for a cen- 
tury, continual adjustment and com- 
promise, with applications at crucial 
moments of military might, had 
maintained in Europe. Internal un- 
balance had been evident, and on 
occasion violently so, in all the states 
involved in the war, and armed con- 
flict between states dominated by ri- 
val privilegees had been averted time 
and again only by the most feverish 
diplomatic trading, often secretly at 
the expense of states notoriously cor- 
rupt, underdeveloped, and martially 
feeble. Joyce began his counter-epic, 
in other words, in a Europe in which 
the decline he had discerned was on 
the verge of manifesting itself in in- 
ternal convulsions, historically un- 
matched in their violence and extent. 
The Common Man’s myth of a Eu- 
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rope of constitutional states, with 
freedom under the law, devoted to 
peace, enlightenment, moderation, 
and progress, suddenly was shattered 
by a blast of lyddite. The falsity of 
that myth in all its facets is devas- 
tatingly revealed in the narrative of 
that day in Dublin, and especially 
in the confusion of thought which 
courses through the mind of Mr. Leo- 
pold Bloom. Logically, as the ac- 
claimed repository of its treasure, it 
is this mind of the citizen-in-sum-and- 
essence in which Western culture 
must undergo its final assay and be 
assessed for its ultimate human 
worth. 

Stephen Dedalus, ignored by the 
milkwoman in the tower (“Telema- 
chus”) in favor of the usurper Mulli- 
gan, sees her on the instant as the 
Poor Old Woman, Ireland, sees Mul- 
ligan as her posturing medicine man, 
and sees himself as the priest who will 
“shrive and oil for the grave all there 
is of her but her woman’s unclean 
loins.” As the narrative proceeds, 
and one senses its scope and implica- 
tions, one may conceive Joyce, in this 
guise, extending his administration 
of extreme unction to the whole dying 
Western world that was—its perish- 
ing thoughts, pretenses, and mores— 
and recalling, in the process, the won- 
der of its rise and glory in the strange 
printed pageant of a day in its de- 
cline. 

As he walked the streets of Zurich, 
meditating, composing the counter- 
epic of the decline, Joyce had, as 
neighbor in that city, without either 
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of them knowing it, Vladimir Ilych 
Ulianov (Lenin) who by habit sat in 
a corner of the Café Odéon, awaiting 
the summons eastward to serve as 
obstetrician in bringing the Soviet 
world to birth. It seems quite logical 
that these two noncombatants, with 
such opposite projects in mind, 
should have sought an abiding place 
in Zurich, above the storm of battle 
that raged over the Continent around. 
At this distance it has also the look 
of destiny. 

When, in 1921, Joyce wrote his 
final notation on the manuscript of 
Ulysses, “Trieste — Ziirich — Paris, 
1914-1921,” the world of Leopold 
Bloom had ended, even in Dublin. In 
fact it was Dublin that, in the resolute 
and efficient rising of Easter 1916, 
supplied Lenin with what to his mind 
was a certain symptom that the Old 
World was definitely done for. The 
grandmother recurrently buried by 
the fox, in Stephen’s imaginings (in 
“Nestor,” for example), rose up, 
Kathleen ni Houlihan, with both guns 
going, and took over H.M.’s post- 
office at Eastertide, and something 
about the way it was done told Lenin 
that this time the resurrection was 
really in earnest. He began to pre- 
pare for the emergence of his own 
new order, and a year and a half 
later he was directing the job from 
headquarters in a barn in Finland. 
If one were so minded, one could re- 
mark the fact that the Soviet era, like 
that of Christianity, began with a 
stable birth. But its harbinger, it ap- 
pears, was the Easter Rising at the 
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birthplace and scene of the counter- 
epic in which the poet of the Western 
dusk prepared the Old World for the 
wake. 

It is generally recognized, at pres- 
ent, that we dwell in a world of tran- 
sition. I think it is certain, at any 
rate, that there has been no stability 
since. 


The difficulties experienced by 
Joyce in trying to retain his failing 
eyesight seem to have affected some 
of his commentators to the detriment 
of their own. Edmund Wilson and 
W. Y. Tindall, for example, empha- 
size that Joyce tends to deal in aural 
images, so that we know his charac- 
ters by their talk rather than by their 
looks. 

But do we, now? From my own 
observation | should say, rather, that 
Joyce’s visual representations of per- 
sons, places, and things are more 
vivid by far than, say, those exhaus- 
tive static surveys featured in the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. In 
Ulysses Joyce’s visual impressions 
are virtually all dynamic, caught and 
pinned in the run of the narrative 
flow of thought, sensation, and action 
—stroboscopic might be the word. 
His eye for the revealing character- 
istic seems unerring and precise, and 
the images he projects are un- 
matched in sensual immediacy and 
identifiability, by virtue of an un- 
matched gift for relating the sensory 
impression at impact to the evocative 
word form. 

Think, now: if we string along 
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with Messrs. Wilson and Tindall, this 
is the kind of visual representation 
we shall have to overlook: 


Stately, plump Buck Mulligan came 
from the stairhead, bearing a bowl of 
lather on which a mirror and a razor 
lay crossed. A yellow dressinggown, 
ungirdled, was sustained gently behind 
him by the mild morning air.... 
Stephen Dedalus, displeased and 
sleepy, leaned his arms on the top of 
the staircase and looked coldly at the 
shaking gurgling face that blessed him, 
equine in its length, and at the light un- 
tonsured hair, grained and hued like 
pale oak. . . . He peered sideways up 
and gave a long low whistle of call, 
then paused awhile in rapt attention, 
his even white teeth glistening here 
and there with gold points. ... He 
skipped off the gunrest and looked 
gravely at the watcher, gathering about 
his legs the loose folds of his gown. 
The plump, shadowed face and sullen 
oval jowl recalled a prelate, patron of 
arts in the middle ages. A pleasant 
smile broke quietly over his lips.— 
“Telemachus” (Odyssey Press edition, 
1932),-p.41. 


In the gloomy domed livingroom of 
the tower Buck Mulligan’s gowned 
form moved briskly about the hearth 
to and fro, hiding and revealing its yel- 
low glow. Two shafts of soft daylight 
fell across the flagged floor from the 
high barbicans: and at the meeting of 
their rays a cloud of coalsmoke and 
fumes floated, turning.—/bid., p. 14. 


_. . An elderly man shot up near the 
spur of rock a blowing red face. He 
scrambled up by the stones, water glis- 
tening on his pate and on its garland of 
grey hair, water rilling over his chest 
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and paunch and spilling jets out of his 
black sagging loincloth—Ibid., p. PAs 


Sargent who alone had lingered came 
forward slowly, showing an open copy- 
book. His tangled hair and scraggy 
neck gave witness of unreadiness and 
through his misty glasses weak eyes 
looked up pleading. On his cheek, dull 
and bloodless, a soft stain of ink lay, 
dateshaped, recent and damp as a 
snail’s bed... . Yet someone had 
loved him. . .. A poor soul gone to 
heaven: and on a heath beneath wink- 
ing stars a fox, red reek of rapine in 
his fur, with merciless bright eyes 
scraped in the earth, listened, scraped 
up the earth, listened, scraped and 
scraped.—‘Nestor,” pp. 30-31. 


Shouldering their bags they trudged, 
the red Egyptians. His blued feet out 
of their turned-up trousers slapped the 
clammy sand, a dull brick muffler 
strangling his unshaven neck. With 
woman steps she followed: the ruffian 
and his strolling mort. Spoils slung at 
her back. Loose sand and shellgrit 
crusted her bare feet. About her wind- 
raw face her hair trailed. . . . When 
night hides her body’s flaws calling 
under her brown shawl from an arch- 
way where dogs have mired... . A 
shefiend’s whiteness under her rancid 
rags.—‘‘Proteus,” p. 51. 


. . . His frocktails winked in bright 
sunshine to his fat strut.—‘‘Wandering 
Rocks,” p. 248. 


I have used the term evocative word 
form rather than evocative word be- 
cause, in his evocation, Joyce not in- 
frequently resorts to truncations, dis- 
tortions, compoundings, _ telescop- 
ings, and outright improvisations to 
achieve maximum verity at reading 
point. And this applies not only to 
visual impressions but to those regis- 
tered by the other senses as well. 
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He does not succeed in communi- 
cating his evocations to all his read- 
ers. I note that, concerning the inci- 
dent in “Telemachus” where Stephen 
fancies that his trailing ashplant may 
be his familiar, crying “Steeeeeeeee- 
phen” as it skrees in his wake over 
the stones, Richard M. Kain (Fabu- 
lous Voyager, University of Chicago 
Press, 1947) comments: “So the ex- 
panded form ‘Steeeeeeeeeephen’ re- 
sembles the stress of a high-pitched 
call,” an exposition which somehow 
misses the point of Joyce’s repre- 
sentation of the ferrule’s faint grating 
squeal. 

But, for Mr. Kain, Joyce succeeds 
no better when he operates strictly 
within the limits of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary. Despite Mulligan’s inform- 
ing Haines that Stephen, “the un- 
clean bard,” washes only once a 
month (“All Ireland is washed by 
the Gulf Stream,” Stephen says, to 
justify his abstention), and despite 
a clear account of Stephen’s leaving 
his companions at the swimming 
place and walking on alone, Mr. Kain 
states that Stephen “arises and 
dresses at his lodgings on Dublin 
Bay, breakfasts with his friends, then 
swims in the bay.” Furthermore, in 
describing the actions of Stephen and 
Bloom after they leave the cabmen’s 
shelter, Mr. Kain says: “They walk to 
Bloom’s house, where the host pre- 
pares a cup of tea for his guest be- 
fore retiring,” though the catecheti- 
cal narrative designates the beverage 
as Epps’s cocoa and describes its 
preparation and consumption. In 
referring to the cavalcade of the Lord 
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Lieutenant (“Wandering Rocks”), 
Mr. Kain repeatedly calls it “the 
Lord Mayor’s procession,” though he 
also refers to it as a “symbol of Brit- 
ish imperialism” and remarks that it 
starts from Phoenix Park. He writes 
of “the nauseating eating habits of 
the bums at the lunch counter” at 
Burton’s Hotel, though it is plain 
that the diners are clerks and work- 
men, and though only tables and 
waiters are mentioned in the text, 
very probably because the lunch 
counter was nonexistent in Dublin at 
the time. And one could easily point 
out another score of similar mis- 
readings. 


Stephen’s aesthetics derive from 
Aquinas, and Joyce the artist, when 
his conception requires it, achieves 
an extradimensional wholeness, har- 
mony, and radiance by operating in 
a mode which might be termed cata- 
lytic. 

In The Mysterious Stranger, at 
emergent moments, Satan’s nephew 
achieves his ends by fading unob- 
trusively into the persons he selects 
as his instruments and animating 
them to his need. But when the nar- 
rator of the Cyclops episode, col- 
lector of bad and doubtful debts, tells 
of the happenings that begin with his 
“just passing the time of day with 
old Troy of the D.M.P.,” one detects 
the presence of the creative artist 
Joyce only because the narrator com- 
municates his whole personality 
more clearly than he would seem to 
do were one listening to him in the 
flesh at Kiernan’s bar. So, too, it is 
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with Leopold Bloom, and so with 
Molly. Mrs. Mary Colum’s sensibili- 
ties were outraged by the revela- 
tions in Molly’s soliloquy, but I 
have been unable to detect in its 
whole extent an impulse, appetite, 
sentiment, or pose which is out of 
harmony either internally or with 
the Molly we meet and read of at 
intervals in the text preceding. She 
communicates herself with native 
abandon and completeness: urgent 
flesh, centripetal sink of soul, and 
itching vestigial mind. When she has 
ended her ruminations with a final 
“Yes,” we know more about her than 
she does about herself—by far: for 
we have appraised, as she cannot, the 
incongruities, the casuistries, the 
contradictions, the obtuseness, the 
brummagem sentimentality, and the 
dim-witted, envy-bitten meanness of 
her self-intoxicated self. It is all 
spread out wide in the record which 
the catalytic Joyce has set down. 
Mark Twain, Robert Graves, the 
Reverend Bouck White (The Book of 
Daniel Drew) , and others have given 
us notable narratives written pre- 
tendedly by participants in the events 
they narrate, but none of them at- 
tempts the impulse-by-impulse record 
of impressions and responses which 
we find in Joyce, together with in- 
trusive sensations generated by emo- 
tional reactions and organic proc- 
esses. By comparison, the simulated 
first-hand narratives of other writers 
seem meditative and remote. The 
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monologue intérieur as developed by 
Joyce is the precise antithesis of the 
mode of narration used by Homer, 
and this supplies the rational basis 
for its application in Ulysses. The 
protean brilliance of its utilization in 
the exposition of characters with 
whom Joyce seems to have nothing in 
common, however, except the uni- 
versal characteristics of the anthro- 
poid, must be credited to the catalytic 
genius of the artist, about the work- 
ings of which it would be pointless 
of me to speculate. 

The concentration in Joyce of an 
intensely imaginative poetic genius, 
combined with a prodigious philo- 
sophical and scholarly capacity for 
absorbing and interrelating data in 
every field, including languages and 
music; with a gift for logic and preci- 
sion worthy of a scientific mind of 
high order; and with a wit and a flair 
for the colorful colloquial folklore of 
his time and place that would bring 
distinction to any Gael who ever 
lived, is unique among men. 

None but Joyce, apparently, could 
have discerned in such comprehen- 
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siveness the phenomena of the West- 
ern downgoing, conceived the coun- 
ter-epic which now seems fitted by 
fate for its presentation in all its 
facets, and worked it out with such 
sure original genius in terms so local 
and common factually, and so ex- 
traordinary and universal in their 
implications. Time, place, and mind 
met in a seeming synchrony that sug- 
gests a universal intelligence inter- 
woven in the fabric of history. 

But hindsight, I think, tends tra- 
ditionally to view unique and remark- 
able events in that way. Actually, the 
mind of Joyce, conditioned uniquely 
by his life on the periphery of his 
class—for the decline of his family’s 
fortunes brought about his virtual 
rejection by his social kind—and un- 
compromising in its pride, was posi- 
tioned to see, and was steeled to meet, 
the challenge offered him by the 
Western world; and his experience 
combined with his intellectual and 
imaginative genius to enable him to 
meet this imposing challenge of the 
West with epic resourcefulness, and 
to hurl it back in epic triumph. 
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Vision 
Kay DeBarp HAL 


What golden leopards we may find, 
And slumbrous tigers, liquid-eyed, 
Stirring wide awake behind 

The drawn eyelids of the blind. 


For them a bird in dark of tree 

May spangle every twig with song, 
And spring the trap that lets them free 
The leopards crouching overlong, 


And velvet feet may leap the stars, 
Dissect the moon and plunder Mars. 
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by Bernard J. Siegel 


| )sscuztors of Latin America frequently include the ex- 
pression, “with the exception of Brazil,” thereby implying 
that there are qualities about the people of that country and 
their way of life which set them apart from the other republics. Be- 
fore attempting to assess the significance of these differences, how- 
ever, it is desirable to indicate the common base underlying Brazil- 
ian national culture and that of the other so-called Latin cultures, 
particularly those of the Western Hemisphere. 

All are formally Roman Catholic in religion. All emphasize hu- 
manistic values, such as logic and the power of argumentation, over 
empirical scientific understanding and control of natural forces. 
Theory is stressed before learning by experiment or controlled ob- 
servation. There is an exaggerated double standard of sexual mor- 
ality. Almost everywhere “south of the border” there is a wide ex- 
tension of kinship terms, like “uncle” and “cousin,” to include in 
the circle of important social relations a great many more relatives 
than we are accustomed to. This is true not only of rural commu- 
nities but also of the large cities, being augmented everywhere by a 
network of kinshiplike relations with different kinds of godparents. 
Finally, in Brazil, as in the rest of Latin-American society, one finds 
great socioeconomic class differences as a heritage from colonial 
and slave days. Hence everywhere among them social problems 
hinge on inequalities in the distribution of wealth, in education and 
availability of educational facilities, and in the standards of living. 
Another likeness is in the physical appearance of its communities, 
built on the plaza plan as distinguished from our “Main Street” plan. 


II 


Nevertheless, Brazilian national culture is distinctive in the em- 
phasis and interpretation given to the common elements, as well as 
In specific customs and culture patterns. These differences. arise as 
a result of several conditions peculiar to Brazil. In the first place, 
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Brazil comprises a land mass of almost three and a half million 
square miles and, according to the 1950 census, contains over fifty 
million inhabitants. Itis considerably larger, that is, than the United 
States, but it has roughly one-third the population. Moreover, most 
of Brazil’s population is concentrated within two hundred miles of 
the coast, and all of the large urban centers are located either on or 
very near the coastal zone. As a result, three western states which 
embrace more than half the total area account for less than 7 percent 
of the population. This fact has had profound effects. In slave 
days, for example, it enabled many Negroes who reacted violently 
against servitude to escape to the interior, where they established 
free rebel communities. In some cases they set up independent re- 
publics that successfully resisted conquest for several decades. 
Others moved along the banks of the interior rivers, where they lived 
side by side with Indians and intermarried and bred with them, to 
add to the mixture of physical types that characterizes much of the 
country today. These movements also contributed to the extensive 
retention of Africanisms among the Negroes of northern Brazil. 
Of even greater significance, however, is the relationship which 
the land mass bears to the Brazilian’s feeling of personal independ- 
ence. To Brazilians, democracy means freedom from restraints on 
the individual. He can move freely from one place to another, and 
even if he works on the large plantations he is not bound to his an- 
cestral hovel by semifeudal ties, as are many of his peasant neigh- 
bors in Peru, Bolivia, and elsewhere. He may live poorly, but by 
and large he is his own master. Even during the period of the Var- 
gas dictatorship, complaints of growing opposition were discussed 
openly in the bars and cafés, without fear of arrest. The concept of 
a political democracy predicated upon a high proportion of literate 
and educated masses has not had time to become a conscious item 
of the national tradition. Brazilians think of freedom, therefore, in 
an entirely different context. It does not refer especially to the ideal 
of equal access to educational facilities and other values which are 
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the requisites for participating directly or indirectly in the making 
of decisions that affect the political nation. On the other hand, talk 
is a major recreational outlet. An American familiar with his own 
country would get the impression that democracy as conceived by 
a great many Brazilians has much in common with the conception 
identified with our own Rocky Mountain—Plains region. That is to 
say, it pertains to social relations rather than to the opportunities 
for sharing political power. 

National culture in Brazil has been affected strongly also by the 
different Indian cultures and personality types as contrasted with 
the Latin-American regions of denser Indian population. The Por- 
tuguese came to Brazil, as did the Spanish, with the purpose of seek- 
ing prestige and power through large plantation ownership worked 
largely by forced labor of one kind or another. Unlike the Spanish 
in Peru, Bolivia, Mexico, and elsewhere, however, they did not find 
societies in which the masses were already habituated to exploitation 
of this sort. Instead, the Indians were few in number and organized 
into forms of social life that were relatively simple and where the 
tradition of forced labor was absent. In their attempts to resist servi- 
tude, many were protected by the Jesuit Missions. Others fled into 
the interior, or the men were killed and the women taken by the 
colonists as wives. As a result, the Portuguese turned to the Negro 
slave trade, and for three centuries there was a steady flow of slaves 
across the Atlantic from diverse regions of West Africa. By the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, over two-thirds of the estimated 
population were Negroes (free men or slaves), and of the remainder 
there were almost as many mixed bloods as whites. Today there are 
many reminders of Indian heritage but, as in the United States, few 
thriving Indian societies, and these live for the most part well into 
the interior. The typical Brazilian rustic dweller is Indian as re- 
gards physical type. And the fishing villages of the coast from north 
to south still use methods and equipment often identical with those 
discovered by Portuguese explorers and colonists four centuries 
ago. 

The liberal attitude toward color differences characteristic of 
Latin America is nowhere so pronounced as in Brazil. It would be 
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incorrect to say that all Brazilians (whites) are free from irrational 
prejudices against Negroes, but especially in the northern regions, 
where the colored population is greatest, persons classified as whites 
are not very conscious of color. The relatively few Negroes who 
have overcome economic handicaps to achieve professional status 
have been readily accepted into upper-class society, have made ap- 
proved marriages with upper-class whites, and so forth. In the south- 
ern industrial city of Sdo Paulo, where the Negro and mixed popu- 
lations constitute about the same percentage of the total as in large 
northern cities of the United States, I noticed several glaring ex- 
amples of discrimination, among them the refusal of admittance to 
three American Negro artists in two of the more prominent hotels. 
In each instance there followed a wave of indignant protests by Bra- 
zilians that covered the front pages of several leading newspapers. 
The manager of one hotel apologized for his action, implying that 
pressure had been brought to bear by certain Americans. What dis- 
tinguishes the Brazilian situation everywhere is the moral ideal of 
increasing mixture of peoples, and the physical leveling of the popu- 
lation. The goal of one race and one people is considered to be both 
a biological good and a social good. 

Emphasis upon family ties, so prevalent in all Latin-American 
countries, amounts in Brazil almost to what might be called a cult 
of the family. In the open farm country most social contacts are with 
cousins and in-laws, often of distant relationship. In villages and 
towns neighborhood friendships are also distinctly secondary to 
social life with relatives. Present-day conditions in some of the 
larger cities—smaller houses, apartments, and industrial life—have 
made important changes in the Brazilian family, but in the course 
of a year’s living in the region of industrial Sao Paulo I was im- 
pressed with how much of the round of social activities continues 
to revolve about relatives. Birthday parties, baptisms, weddings, 
and many religious rituals are occasions for family gatherings. And 
informal gatherings are much more with family than with other 
friends. The group of relatives is remarkably large; kinship terms 
are applied to individuals for whom kinship would have been for- 


gotten in European countries. 
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Beyond actual kinship ties, however, there are many godparent- 
godchild relationships established at baptism and confirmation, and 
at marriage. It is common in Brazil at marriage for each participant 
to invite one man and woman to act as godparents at the religious 
ceremony and a different pair for each in the civil ceremony. The 
couple thus gets eight new godparents at marriage. The “ties that 
bind” these ceremonial relatives are very similar to those between 
familial relatives, and indeed are patterned upon the latter. In 
Brazil, cousins and godparents are used to facilitate official and 
commercial relations; small favors and special consideration may 
be asked of either a relative or a godfather. This extension of the 
terms of relationship and the use of ceremonial relationships to ex- 
tend the family ties is considered typically Brazilian by Brazilians 
themselves. Recent immigrants often fit this pattern into their own 
adjustments to distinct advantage. In one community, for example, 
there were two Japanese and a few Syrians, well known and re- 
spected, who had sponsored scores of godchildren. The resulting 
special ties with the parents assured them of a steady clientele in 
their respective businesses. 

Among the aspects of daily life which give to the Brazilian a 
sense of national identity are his foods and food habits. In addition 
to the special dishes of each distinctive region—like the Afro-Bra- 
zilian dishes of Bahia or the barbecue of the south—there are a num- 
ber of national dishes. Over much of the country the basis of most 
meals consists of manioc flour, black beans, rice, dried beef, and 
coffee. Guava paste and quince paste, served with cheese, are des- 
serts known in every part of Brazil. Commonplace as it is, food can 
act as an important symbol of emotional well-being, and the rustic 
who migrates from a familiar environment where he has been con- 
ditioned to provincial tastes is comforted in the knowledge that he 
can always find his familiar diet. The migrants from the northeast 
whom I personally observed almost invariably did two things imme- 
diately upon arriving in a new community: they sought out the near- 
est boardinghouse or café to order beans and rice, and they inquired 


after persons from the region they had left who might be relatives 
of some degree. 
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Numerous other culture patterns set Brazil apart from the rest 
of Latin America. The Carnival period before Lent, although cele- 
brated in most Catholic countries, is to Brazilians the most important 
festival of the year, overshadowing both patriotic and religious holi- 
days. It is especially animated on the coast from Rio north to the 
famous colonial city of Recife, where the Negro element is strong. 
The pulsating rhythms of the samba danced in the streets to the beat 
of drums—any improvisations will do—and accompanied by enor- 
mous choruses singing in unison is a Negro innovation, having origi- 
nated on the plantations during slave days. These four days are a 
period of abandonment, almost a mass catharsis, and are accompa- 
nied by a lowering of moral standards otherwise rigorously insisted 
upon. It is common knowledge that sexual licentiousness is pro- 
nounced during Carnival, although there are no systematic studies 
to confirm the point. The samba with all of its local varieties has 
become one of two nationally distinctive forms of music and 
dance in Brazil. The other, less well known abroad, is the modinha 
sung to the accompaniment of the guitar in regions of less pro- 
nounced African influence. 

Travelers who have wide familiarity with Latin-American coun- 
tries almost invariably come away with the impression that Brazil- 
ians have distinctive personality traits. It would be rash to reduce 
these traits to common denominators, but if it be permitted to speak 
on the basis of almost complete unanimity of impression, Brazilians 
can be described as overt and more voluble than their neighbors. 
They are less proud and more emotionally secure than is the Span- 
ish-American; consequently to the foreigner they appear to be more 
genuinely friendly. 

There is a certain melancholy quality about the Brazilian but also 
a friendliness and talkativeness. Argentinians consider them undig- 
nified, and hence often refer to them as monkeys. The feeling tends 
to be mutual, so much so that the name Evita is one to be avoided in 
Brazil. 

The disparity in wealth between the haves and have-nots is accom- 
panied by a widespread desire to get rich quick through speculation 
and gambling. The variety of natural riches lends aid to these de- 
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sires. Unlike a similar frame of mind among early North American 
counterparts, however, the Brazilian speculator has never sought to 
develop the land or its resources. When he struck mineral wealth, 
he tapped only the surface veins, with little attempt at systematic 
exploitation. The economic history of the country is made up of a 
series of speculative booms, the latest of these being in coffee. Vir- 
tually all Brazilians gamble in some form—either in the jogo do 
bicho (a very popular sort of numbers racket), in the federal or state 
lotteries, or in the luxurious casinos. During the recent regime of 
President Dutra the casinos were legally closed. Habits so deeply 
ingrained cannot be so easily thwarted, however, and the governor 
of one state is said to have collected as his fee from each of two such 
houses the equivalent of almost twenty thousand dollars a week. 


III 


There are many threads of cultural unity that permeate Brazilian 
society on a national basis. Despite such cultural unity, however, 
political unity is far from a reality. For the average Brazilian, emo- 
tional ties are strongly provincial, and the twenty-one states are only 
loosely federated in the sense of national loyalties. My own brief 
excursions, relatively little into the interior, disclosed among the 
inhabitants frequent lack of knowledge of their own president, and 
acquaintances with longer experience in the country have related that 
some individuals who know of President Truman and the Point Four 
program are actually ignorant of their own government officials. 
As recently as 1931 the industrial state of Sdo Paulo revolted 
openly, though unsuccessfully, against the national government. 
Paulistas still feel that, as the major industrialists and agricultural- 
ists, they contribute by far the greatest share of the taxed wealth 
of the country, little of which reverts to their own development. 

In addition, because the area is so vast and contains such widely 
different ecological conditions, and because communications are so 
poor between one part of the country and another, the development 
of the different regions has varied. In some regions industrialization 
has taken place with great rapidity; in others it has not yet begun. 
One region is characterized by a large percentage of Negroes in the 
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population, another has a population predominantly white, and still 
another has virtually no population at all. One student of Brazil, 
Charles Wagley of Columbia University, has distinguished six 
major regions—the Amazon Valley, the Northeast Coast, the Arid 
Northeast, the Industrial Middle States, the Wild West, and the 
Southern States. Of these I shall attempt to describe only two. The 
first, the Amazon Valley, reaches into Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Co- 
lombia, and Venezuela, but the major portion falls within Brazil. 
The dense tropical forest that covers most of it is by no means a 
swampy jungle. Approximately 90 percent is above flood level. 
About halfway from the two principal cities, Belém to Manaus on 
the main stream, a range of hills rises over a thousand feet above the 
river. To the north, near the Colombia and Venezuela frontiers, 
there are great stretches of savannahs, or tropical grasslands. 
Throughout the entire valley, patches of grassy plains break the mo- 
notony of the forests, and near the Amazon River itself lie wide flood 
plains covered with coarse grass. 

The great river system of the Amazon and its tributaries has for 
millenniums provided man with an easy mode of transportation. 
The Amazon is navigable for ocean-going steamers for more than 
twenty-three hundred miles from its mouth, and river boats ply all 
of its major tributaries. As a result, there are today no more than 
two hundred miles of auto roads in the whole valley, and about two 
hundred fifty miles of railroad track. Transportation is by natural 
waterways, and the people therefore live near the water. Of the total 
population of less than two million, at least half live along main 
rivers or streams. They build their houses of planks or straw thatch 
on high spots along the bank or on stilts out of reach of the seasonal 
rise of the river. Each house has its own landing wharf, which the 
traveler sees every half-mile or mile apart. On each, there is a stack 
of cordwood, which the family has cut to be sold to the slow, wood- 
burning steamers. Alongside the wharf there is always a canoe, the 
family’s only means of transportation. The house itself is usually 
hidden in the deep green vegetation and cannot be seen from the 


river. 
Every so often there is a larger wharf, and behind it a long, low, 
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wooden building. This is a trading post, to which the people from 
the scattered houses in the vicinity paddle every fifteen days to buy 
or to receive on credit canned goods, salt, cloth, kerosene, and other 
necessities, and where they sell rubber, Brazil nuts, palm nuts, and 
pelts. The customers of a trading post form a rural neighborhood. 
They are linked to a particular post and to each other in several 
ways: by credit advanced, by occasional visits, and by common par- 
ticipation in dances or public celebrations such as those of Inde- 
pendence Day. In general, only the trader has social and economic 
relations outside this neighborhood; from time to time he visits a 
not-too-distant village or takes the boat to Manaus or Belém. Some- 
times the trader maintains a house in the village so that his children 
may attend school. He is usually in debt to a commercial house in 
the village or to one of the large firms in the cities which sends out 
river boats periodically to pick up forest products and renew his 
stock of merchandise. Brazil nuts, palm oils, hardwoods, rosewood 
oil for perfume, timbo vine for insecticide, animal pelts, alligator 
skins, and rubber are some of the products extracted from the forest 
and exported to the world from Belém, after passing through the 
hands of several middlemen in this credit pyramid. At the bottom 
of the pyramid, the forest collectors remain forever in debt-slavery. 
When they are able to pay up, they escape and move on, looking for 
a more favorable situation, only to fall in debt to another trader. 
The so-called migratory instinct of the Amazon man which many 
writers have mentioned is nothing but his constant struggle to escape. 

The way of life of the rural inhabitant of the Amazon has re- 
mained little changed by the ups and downs of prices on the world 
markets. He continues to eke out an existence from collecting forest 
products and from subsistence agriculture. His way of life draws 
heavily on elements inherited from the Indian. Although only ten to 
twenty thousand tribal Indians are left in the Brazilian Amazon to- 
day, the Indian has contributed more to the life of the Amazon than 
to any other region of Brazil. The rustic folk, the caboclos, here are 
mainly of American Indian racial stock, although many have also 
a few European and Negro ancestors. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century it was estimated that whites made up only 8.5 percent of 
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the Amazon population, and Indians or Indian mixtures about 85 
percent. Until the late nineteenth century the majority spoke a modi- 
fied form of the native Tupi-Guarani Indian language, which the 
missionaries adopted and taught as a lingua franca; others spoke 
Portuguese. Even today in the Amazon, so many names of places, 
animals, and birds and so many popular expressions come from the 
lingua franca that the educated Brazilian from the south needs an 
extensive glossary when he reads about the Amazon. 

Like most rural Brazilians, the caboclo has inherited from the 
aborigines a wasteful method of agriculture by which forest land 
must be cleared and burned off each year or two to provide garden 
sites. His principal food crops—corn, beans, peppers, peanuts, and 
manioc—are native to America. In the Amazon, manioc is the staff 
of life, the basis of all meals. A flour prepared from the poisonous 
variety of the plant after first pressing out the deadly liquid is the 
bread of the region. Agriculture apart, the caboclos retain also 
many customs and beliefs of Indian origin. Although they consider 
themselves good Roman Catholics, many believe in American Indian 
supernaturals and call on medicine men to cure them by traditional 
methods. Identical beliefs and practices have been recounted of 
coastal Indians by sixteenth-century chroniclers. 

By contrast, the middle states of S40 Paulo, Minas Geraes, Rio 
de Janeiro, and a part of Espirito Santo form a region which may 
be called industrial Brazil. It is in no way as industrialized as our 
principal North American centers, for Brazil is predominantly an 
agrarian nation, yet there are in this part more and better auto roads 
and more railways than in any other part; commercial farming has 
been more extensively developed, and most of Brazil’s indus- 
tries—in fact, all of its heavy industry—are concentrated here. 
Intimate cultural and commercial relations with Europe and the 
United States are maintained through the excellent ports of Rio and 
Santos and by numerous international air lines. Most of Brazil’s 
modern universities, research laboratories, trade schools, and cul- 
tural institutions are found in this region. Except for such cities as 
Porto Alegre in the far south and Salvador and Recife in the north- 
east, it is in this part that Western technology has been introduced 
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most successfully and from it that Western culture is diffused to the 
rest of the country. 

This region has also a modern system of communication, which 
has in recent years smothered old local differences. Although Sao 
Paulo was founded in the sixteenth century and is one of the oldest 
cities in the country, remnants of the colonial settlement are more 
difficult to locate than they are in Boston. Except for the slums, one 
gets the impression that the metropolis has sprung up almost over- 
night. And so it has in a sense. The rising middle class, the indus- 
trial worker, and even the farmer tend to have their opinions affected 
by newspapers, magazines, and radio to about the same extent as 
do the mass of the population in Europe or the United States. This 
is, of course, true also for the inhabitants of such other modern cities 
as Porto Alegre, Recife, and Fortaleza, but they are islands, so to 
speak, of industrial culture in regions where older folk cultures have 
survived to’a greater extent than they have in the middle states. A 
town which I visited in the interior of Bahia is characteristic of the 
folk regions of Brazil as regards communication facilities. Only a 
few people can afford radios in such a community, and in order to 
accommodate what the local governments conceive to be popular 
demand, loud speakers of horrifying dimensions are set up at stra- 
tegic locations. About five o’clock in the afternoon, when the noise 
of the streets has cleared away, they are turned on, and the din bom- 
bards every corner and household until ten o’clock at night. Most 
of the programs during this time consist of American fox trots—the 
“fox”—and quantities of advertising, which makes the patriotic visi- 
tor from the north feel much at home. 

The technological development in this region has attracted num- 
bers of immigrants of diverse origins. This is particularly true of 
Sao Paulo. Virtually every ethnic group that we know in the United 
States, with the conspicuous exception of Chinese, is represented 
here. While the typically shifting and uninterested Luso-Brazilian 
farmer has had little benefit of advanced methods, certain immi- 
erent groups, particularly the Japanese, have introduced expert ag- 
ricultural techniques. Many of the more recent comers to this region 
also brought with them a tradition of literacy, which, combined with 
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larger funds devoted to education by the states, has put the rate of 
literacy far ahead of the national average. 

Each of the states has its own local traditions, so that this cultural 
unit is by no means a voting bloc. S40 Paulo achieved its economic 
pre-eminence in the nineteenth century with the development of cof- 
fee planting and the coffee boom. By 1900, Brazil produced three- 
fourths of the coffee grown in the world. The city of Sao Paulo was 
the financial center and Santos was the port. A new class of planta- 
tion owners devoted to the one crop came into existence and acquired 
great wealth, but when the price of coffee dropped in 1931 to about 
seven cents a pound the one-crop boom was over. Unlike other re- 
gions, however, Sdo Paulo did not languish economically. Wealth 
gained from coffee was put to work in other directions. Many plant- 
ers began to root up their coffee trees and sow cotton or sugar cane. 
Cotton exports now rank among the most important and closely 
rival coffee exports. Oranges and sugar cane are also grown on a 
commercial scale. With the decline of coffee prices, many owners 
of large estates divided and sold their property, and that is a con- 
tinuous process; great areas of the state are now occupied by small 
holders who engage in “‘mixed farming.” The city became a manu- 
facturing center from capital derived from coffee. It has textile 
mills, rayon and silk industries. It produces machinery, clothing, 
foods, beverages, chemical products, cement, glass, paper, rubber 
goods, and hundreds of other articles. North American automobile 
manufacturers maintain assembly plants in Sao Paulo. During the 
last war, when trade with Europe and the United States was difficult, 
Sao Paulo began to manufacture many things which had formerly 
been imported, and it became the greatest financial and commercial 
center of Brazil. Santos, its port, has grown to a city of about two 
hundred thousand people and is now the busiest port in Brazil. The 
Portuguese dialect of the city and state has been much affected by 
the large number of Italian immigrants, and the manner of speech 
is typically faster and less sibilant than that of the coastal centers 
from Rio northward. This is but one of several outward indications 
of the spirit and enterprise which the Paulistas consider to be tra- 


ditionally theirs. . 
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Rio de Janeiro is much more of a commercial, financial, and in- 
dustrial city than most non-Brazilians realize. Older traditions, 
however, have lingered in Rio much more than in Sao Paulo, and 
the population is still basically of Portuguese or mixed Portuguese- 
Indian-Negro extraction. Their manner and public behavior con- 
forms more to the popular conception portrayed by Disney’s José 
Carioca, the comfortable parrot which figures so prominently in 
Brazilian humor and folklore. Here it is that the outdoor cafés 
flourish and that Brazilian men argue intensely about soccer and 
politics, with a rare sense of the ridiculous. During the regime of 
the president-dictator, Getulio Vargas, so many stories about him 
made the rounds of the cafés that he is said to have made a large 
collection of them himself. 

Other regions reveal similar local peculiarities. In view of the 
differences of rate and kind of development in Brazil, there are a 
number of obstacles in the way of national unity and growth. 


IV 


Answers to questions about the future development of Brazil de- 
pend not only on Brazil but on the world at large. What natural 
resources will be crucial for success in the future, as coal and pe- 
troleum have been in the recent past? What raw materials will the 
world need which are now found in Brazil or which may be grown 
in its vast undeveloped agricultural areas? Will new tropical prod- 
ucts be discovered that will make it worth while for Brazilians and 
for the rest of the world to inhabit and develop the great Amazon 
basin? The answers to such questions depend in part upon the de- 
velopment of Western technology and industry, in part upon the 
future direction of international politics. In terms of the factors that 
seem to make for the success of a region and for a rising standard 
of living for its people, Brazil is certainly potentially a rich and 
powerful nation. Its natural advantages consist of a wealth of min- 
eral sources which have hardly been touched—iron-ore deposits, re- 
serves of manganese, nickel-cobalt, chrome, tungsten, bauxite. 
There is also petroleum, although, so far, little has been tapped. 

In the light of these possibilies, and of a serious coal deficiency, 
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it is all the more important that Brazil develop its water power. 
South of the arid coast of Natal, most of the rivers flow into the sea 
off the Atlantic highlands, which rise sharply from the coast. These 
rivers are potential producers of electric power. Back from the 
coast, other river systems such as the Parana with several falls, in- 
cluding the tremendous Iguasst Falls, offer vast sources of hydro- 
electric power. On the Sao Francisco River, which empties into the 
Atlantic in northeastern Brazil, are the little-known waterfalls of 
Paulo Affonso, only about two hundred fifty miles from the growing 
industrial center of Recife. The potential of these falls alone is esti- 
mated at almost one million horsepower. With the help of a North 
American technical mission, the Brazilian federal government has 
developed a plan for the Sao Francisco basin similar to the project 
carried out by the Tennessee Valley Authority. Not only would the 
control of the river furnish unlimited hydroelectric power, but the 
region, now alternately arid and flooded, could be developed as an 
agricultural and industrial area. 

Brazil could become one of the world’s greatest food producers. 
Although great stretches of the country are now semiarid desert, 
swamps, or dense tropical forest, it has been estimated that about 80 
percent of the total area could be made productive under present 
methods of agriculture and stock raising. Great unexploited areas 
of the southern states offer fine possibilities for agriculture and pas- 
ture. Yet Brazil does not produce enough food to feed its popula- 
tion, and there are shortages even in Rio and Sdo Paulo. The effect 
upon the people is circular, in that malnutrition from faulty diet and 
low agricultural production is the main cause of the lack of energy 
and the low resistance to disease, which in turn prevents a maximum 
application of effort. 

There are three principal causes for this state of affairs —the 
widespread and wasteful system of fire agriculture inherited from 
the Indians; the division of the land into great landholdings which 
produce one commercial crop for export; and the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities to send food from the sources of production to where 
st is most needed. More than half the total area under cultivation 
was given over in 1940 to coffee and cotton—that is to say, to export 
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and not food crops. The history of Brazilian agriculture is one of 
a series of one-crop monopolies and of large estates producing for 
export. The relatively few small farmers using antiquated methods 
and tools are hardly able to produce enough for their own consump- 
tion. Because there is usually no way for the small farmer, or the 
commercial farmer for that matter, to get his products to market, 
there is little incentive to produce a surplus. 

Consequently, transportation is one of Brazil’s urgent problems. 
There are only 200,000 miles of motor roads and little more than 
21,000 miles of railroads, as compared with the 3,000,000 miles of 
motor roads and close to 230,000 miles of railroads in the United 
States. And this is only part of the story, inasmuch as a great part of 
the existing network of roads is of medium to poor quality. Only 
this year is a macadam road being completed between the cities of 
Rio and Sao Paulo. 

Modern methods of agriculture and soil treatment are already 
taught in several agricultural schools, but they need to be introduced 
to the farmer. This requires the skills of the culture specialists as 
well as better means of communication, in order to break down irra- 
tional barriers of resistance built up over the centuries. There is 
already a tendency toward the division of large estates into small 
farms, and the federal government has established several extensive 
agricultural colonies of small farmers in various regions. 

Each of these problems is bound up with the need for improving 
educational facilities and creating an adequate core of skilled tech- 
nicians. Besides the essential needs for primary education, formal 
training at all levels is inadequate to provide skilled labor. Much 
of what exists is good, but the greatest quantity and best quality of 
schools are concentrated in one region, and, even for that region, 
do not begin to turn out the requisite number of trained personnel. 

These are some of the problems of adaptation in this vast area of 
Brazil, some of the patterns of regional variation still acting as bar- 
riers to unity. In view of the tremendous possibilities of the country 
and its tremendous handicaps, it might be appropriate to close witha 
Brazilian toast, expressed with characteristic understatement: ‘“To 
our good qualities, which are few but excellent.” 
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by John Ferrone 


\ \ / HEN Mrs. Bertolucci stepped aboard the plane, she knew 


as certain as it was night that she was doing the wrong 
thing. She turned in the doorway, holding her black pocketbook 
and canvas athletic bag, and in one arm cradling a paper bag of 
carnations and gladioli. What did it matter that she blocked the 
line of passengers ranged along the metal stairs behind her? She 
looked back through the dark to the fence, strong as the Brooklyn 
Bridge, which separated her from her husband Raffaello and son 
Giorgio. She thought she could see Giorgio, tall for sixteen, waving 
to her. With her arms full she could not wave back. How her hus- 
band had warned her . . . 

You will get lost, he said, you cannot speak English, they will 
steal your suitcase, you will get sick, the airplane will explode in 
mid-air, and lastly he moaned, I will never see you again. And 
with what bravado she had argued back, mocking at him, saying he 
did not care very much about his first grandchild, wanting to keep 
her away and afraid to go himself; she was no weakling as he was, 
getting faint on the subway and too warm in the buses; everyone 
would be good to her because she was helpless; the trip would be no 
more dangerous than a walk to Salvatore’s Market; and as a final 
blow she added, Look! LaGuardia! an Italian gives his name to the 
airport. 

It was no trouble to win over Giorgio, who said now she was get- 
ting in style, but she had been so busy impressing Raffaello with 
her superior courage that she herself had not bothered to find out 
how real it was. 

Now, armed with a medal of San Cristoforo, her rosary beads, 
and a scapular, she stood on the threshold of the plane feeling she 
was poised in the window of her flat, five stories above the street, 


with someone commanding her to jump. 
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The stewardess touched her on the arm and said, “May I have 
ame please?” 
me This et be the nurse that her son, who knew about such things, 
said would take care of her. Mrs. Bertolucci settled her bag of 
flowers on the floor and the canvas bag beside it. All anyone needed 
to know, Giorgio had said also, was there on her ticket. 

“I only need your name,” the stewardess said. 

But Mrs. Bertolucci had already found her red, white, and blue 
ticket book. 

“Bertolucci?” the stewardess said, checking her list. “Did I say 
it right?” She looked at the canvas bag. “You'll have to leave that 
piece of luggage at the rear of the plane. It’s too heavy for the 
overhead rack.” 

She made a move to take the bag, but Mrs. Bertolucci said no, 
no, and snatched it away from her. Half the morning had been spent 
at Salvatore’s Market arguing for the choicest peaches, pears, and 
grapes, and she would not take them, ugly with brown bruises, to 
her daughter. 

“Tt will be safe back here,” the stewardess coaxed. “‘No one 
will touch it.” 

But Mrs. Bertolucci ignored her, gathered up her bag of flowers, 
and set off down the carpeted aisle deeply offended. 

So this was the nurse who was going to take care of her! 

Looking at each of the passengers already seated, she searched 
for a face that might say to her, “Buona sera,” or for some lady her 
age she could sit beside with complete trust. There were two girls 
with blond hair who carried odd round suitcases on their laps, and 
behind them a boy about Giorgio’s age who looked as though he had 
never been in the sun. She felt a moment of relief when she saw a 
lady with gray hair, but the lady’s mouth was lipsticked, and her 
hair, Mrs. Bertolucci noticed with astonishment, was not gray at all 
but light blue; besides, she was sitting on the outside seat. Mrs. 
Bertolucci chose a seat one behind her and across the aisle where a 
window faced the terminal and looked out securely over a wing. 
She fitted her corseted body between the arms of the inside seat, 
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putting the fruit on the seat next to her and the bag of flowers at 
her feet. 

The flowers . . . look at them! She wanted to show her daugh- 
ter Angela how nice her neighbors had been to her at the farewell 
party the night before, and taking the bouquet back to her flat, she 
had placed each stem between the moist halves of potatoes before 
putting them in the bag. But she saw with sadness how the gladiola 
blossoms hung like damp silk and the scalloped edges of the carna- 
tions lay against each other. Still, their fragrance rose above the 
cushion smell. 

Smoothing her black dress under her, she sat back, marveling 
at the comfort of the seats and at the little green curtains at each 
round window. And out through the window there, Raffaello and 
Giorgio were waiting .. . 

How beautiful it is inside, she told her husband in her mind. 
Like sitting in your own parlor; and one side of the plane has three 
seats together, all along. Think how you, Giorgio, and I could have 
sat in a row. 

Across from her, three sailors, looking underfed in their tight, 
dark uniforms, scrambled into the three connecting seats, fighting 
for the one nearest the window. They piled their white hats like 
soup bowls on the rack above them, and the one who sat on the aisle 
had dark shiny hair that stayed in place when he took off his hat. 
Mrs. Bertolucci drew her pocketbook closer to her. They seemed 
too much at ease, without fear, like the boys who stood on the streets 
at night when she walked home from the Monday novena. She 
wished they had sat elsewhere. 

At last, blue-uniformed men went into a door at the front of 
the cabin. A light illuminated some printed words above the door, 
and seeing the sailors fastening a strap across their legs, she fastened 
hers. The stewardess, meanwhile, counted the passengers over sev- 
eral times. She had a full pretty face and eyes that seemed aware 
of her prettiness. A brown cap, sitting like a slice of melon across 
her red hair, matched her brown uniform, which, Mrs. Bertolucci 
thought, was meant for a bathing suit. She pictured her daughter 
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Angela’s solid figure, maybe still bloated from bearing little Tony. 

The stewardess stood at the first seats with her hand resting on 
either side, waiting to get everyone’s attention, as though she were 
ona stage. The sailors applauded and whistled, and she said shhh! 
as if it displeased her. Then she went on with many smiles, making 
a speech prettily which Mrs. Bertolucci could not follow, except when 
she said her name was Pattie. Pattie amused Mrs. Bertolucci when 
she held up a round cardboard container and called it an “urp 
cup.” There was one in the shirred seat pocket in front of Mrs. 
Bertolucci. 

When Pattie finished, she came to check safety belts and dis- 
tribute chewing gum. At Mrs. Bertolucci’s seat she said, “Here, 
you’ve got it twisted, but we’ll take care of that.” She redid it for 
her and said, “There we are. Not too tight now.” 

Mrs. Bertolucci refused the chewing gum. How could she take 
it when she did not allow Giorgio to eat such stuff! While Pattie 
remained near her seat, she kept a hand on the canvas bag. 

The engines started one by one, spitting out flame. Sitting rigid, 
Mrs. Bertolucci expected ihat at any moment the airplane would 
leave the ground with a great leap. But no, it sat shaking and tug- 
ging for a long time like an animal on a leash. It began to move 
now, slowly, bouncing a little on its fat tires. If it were no worse 
than this, she thought, she might almost enjoy it. 

They were turning, the light at the wing tip swinging in a graceful 
line across the black limits of the airport, and the terminal lights 
appeared far off. She had forgotten to look a last time for Raffaello 
and Giorgio, and thinking of them behind the fence, she asked her- 
self, what foolish thing am I doing in my old age? 

There was a moment of awful suspense; she looked around for 
a reassuring face; and the plane set off down the runway with a 
bellow of rage. 

Mrs. Bertolucci felt herself straining with it, her hands strain- 
ing at the seat, her eyelids straining shut, her legs straining against 
the belt; even her mind strained, suspending all sensation but the 
straining. An interminable minute, and her body was borne against 
the side of her seat in a series of long thrusts. Searching for new 
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support, she opened her eyes. Below her the airport lights blinked 
tranquilly. 

. “San Gennaro!” she muttered, taking her first breath. Her 
pocketbook had fallen to the floor, but she lay back for a second 
before picking it up. Out of it spilled her rosary beads in a tangle 
of shining jet, and beside the beads, a postmarked envelope folded 
around a photograph of little Tony. She put the envelope back; the 
rosary beads she placed in her waist pocket. At such a moment 
letting them lie in the bottom of her pocketbook! 

Outside, the wing edged along, slowly obscuring the intersecting 
patterns of light below, which converged ahead in a sheet of dark- 
ness. Already she was: many miles from Raffaello and Giorgio. 
What did they think, watching her roar off into the night, crazy 
woman that she was? She began to dream of her few blocks of 
tenements and stores .. . 

The view from her window upon the patched awning of Salva- 
tore’s Market, where she had bargained for the fruit and complained 
perpetually about the price of olive oil . . . she vowed never to 
complain again. She thought of the hemmed-in fagade of the Church 
of Our Lady, strange with its angles and spires among the squared 
buildings; she thought of Mrs. Ricardo’s flat on the floor above 
her, where the party took place, and of the cake iced with green 
letters: “Buon Viaggio! Buona Fortuna!” and of the way she wept 
when they gave her the flowers. She took one now from the bag, a 
carnation, and held it against her cheek. 

At the front of the plane, half the printed sign darkened, and 
the sailors reached inside their jumpers for cigarettes. The long- 
nailed hand of the lady with the blue hair held a cigarette, too. 
Someone sat next to the lady, whom Mrs. Bertolucci could not see, 
except for a red hat with three nervous feathers on it. She watched 
the progress of the conversation by the vibrating feathers and the 
hand, extended in the aisle, which splashed ashes when it gestured. 
What did such women talk about? Did the blue-haired lady have a 
grandson? If she did, Mrs. Bertolucci was sure the bambino was 
embarrassed about his grandma. She thought of herself with a 
painted face. Hah! In no time her husband would send her to the 
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sink with a broom. And if she smoked . . . Santa Maria! she did 
not dare think. 

Cigarette smoke grew heavy around her, and she pressed the 
carnation to her nose, afraid she would become ill. But Pattie was 
coming down the aisle behind her, adjusting knobs in the wall above 
the seats, and soon she heard a hiss of air as a cool breath played 
against her face. 

“You can move this, see?” Pattie explained. “There, how’s 
that? And here’s a blanket on the rack if you get cold.” 

Mrs. Bertolucci looked up at the girl. Did she mean to help 
her after all? 

Pattie turned to the sailors, leaning across them in a deliberate 
_ way to fix the knobs and telling them about the blankets. She walked 
on, her hips swaying with a movement that seemed to gauge the 
width of the aisle. Look! thought Mrs. Bertolucci with a mixture 
of admiration and disapproval, she walks as though she is down on 
the street. 

The plane seemed to have reached the top of a hill, for the engine 
roar steadied to an even throb. The rest of the lighted print above 
the door disappeared. Mrs. Bertolucci watched to see what would 
happen next. The blue-haired lady fumbled at her lap and threw 
aside the safety belt. Mrs. Bertolucci considered: maybe she should 
leave hers fastened all the way to California. But at last, not want- 
ing to appear less brave, she removed hers, too. Next she saw the 
red hat with the feathers come off, and again she followed suit, 
taking off her black-veiled hat and pinning it with her hatpin to the 
upholstery of the forward seat. Some of the passengers stretched 
and began to walk down the aisle. 

You should see, she was telling her husband again, there are 
magazines for the people to read, and many can walk back and forth 
at the same time without tipping the airplane. 

She observed the two blond girls as they came by her, saw how 
their skirts were wrinkled, and glancing down, saw how the black 
silk creased across her own lap. By the time I see Tony, she thought, 
it will be as wrinkled as a fig. The girls’ hair had been rumpled, 
too, and seeing them return freshly combed, she twisted in her seat 
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to see where they had been. There were two doors at the back, look- 
ing quite the same. 

The blue-haired lady got up, and Mrs. Bertolucci noted the fine 
material of her suit; but she could not imagine the lady’s allowing 
herself to hold a spewing infant. She marked carefully that the 
lady went into the door at the left. 

Pattie came to examine tickets, and Mrs. Bertolucci, who had 
observed the proceedings ahead of her, had hers ready. 

“Bertolucci,” Pattie read again. ““Are you comfortable, Mrs. 
Bertolucci? You stay on straight through to San Francisco. We'll 
be in Chicago in three hours. Coffee will be served in approximately 
ten minutes.” She handed the ticket back, saying thank you. 

Mrs. Bertolucci picked out her name, Chicago, and coffee. She 
nodded and smiled. She was beginning to be disarmed by Pattie’s 
attention, and the suppleness of the girl no longer seemed wanton. 

You should see, she was telling Giorgio, how pretty the nurse 
was and how nice she was to me. How could I be afraid to travel 
alone? 

Pattie came back to ask if she wanted coffee, but feeling the 
need of something cool on her stomach, she said, “No, latte.” 

“With cream?” Pattie asked. 

“Latte,” said Mrs. Bertolucci. “Miluk.” 

“T think coffee would be better for you, Mrs. Bertolucci.” 

“T’ank you,” she answered, believing she had been understood. 

“With cream or black?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Bertolucci nodded, “miluk.” 

Pattie shrugged and brought back a small carton of milk with a 
straw. Mrs. Bertolucci sipped it, thinking maybe she should have 
had something warm. She stuck the empty carton in the seat pocket 
and sat for a while looking out over the huge wing, traced with its 
rivets like an embroidery pattern. A stream of oil bubbled out 
between a section of rivets. It looked cold out there with the clouds 
whipped into puffs and swirls like frozen icing, and sometimes 
through a gap in the clouds she saw a glittering city below. She 
was awed by the mystery of the fragile wing and the big engines. 
The wing tip shivered a little, and she looked away. 
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You see, she was telling her husband, there was no danger. It 
was as I said, like walking to Salvatore’s Market. (Raffaello was 
looking submissive and shaking his head yes.) Next time, she went 
on, you must go. And what did it matter that I could not speak 
English? Did I get lost? (Her husband was completely humbled.) 

The lights were dimmed to a dull glow that made the night out- 
side seem brighter; and the wing shone more luminous. Mrs. Berto- 
lucci sat alert, watching every movement in the plane, drawing 
back when elongated shadows of people moved down the aisle above 
her. Across from her the sailors were talking quietly. She fought 
against sleep. Finally there was a stillness, undisturbed even by 
the engine throb. She dozed off. 

Later she awoke with a start, seeing a patch of flame out on the 
wing. For a terrible moment she waited for the plane to explode. 
But the flame was inside the hunched engine, and when it did not 
spread, she convinced herself that it belonged there. Across the 
aisle the three sailors were asleep, slumped across one another. 

Assured that no one was awake, Mrs. Bertolucci struggled into 
the aisle, taking her pocketbook with her, and went to the rear of the 
cabin, opening the door on the left. Inside she was barely able to 
turn in the smallness of the room which curved more sharply with 
the taper of the plane. She examined the metal toilet, disapproved, 
and washed her hands at the chromium sink under a trickle of cold 
water. She wet her handkerchief, too, and wiped the film of oil from 
her face, feeling her skin breathe again. 

Suddenly, while she stood reconsidering the toilet, the plane 
dropped from beneath her, and she fell off balance, landing firmly 
on the closed seat. In an instant she decided. If the airplane was 
going to fall, that was one place she did not want to be. 

As she hurried out the door she met Pattie. The lights had come 
on full and the passengers were stirring. 

“Fasten your safety belt,” Pattie said, “we're going to land.” 
But Mrs. Bertolucci did not need to be told. The plane was sway- 
ing from side to side and bumping as if it rolled over the frozen 
clouds. She squeezed into her seat, holding her stomach, and tried 


to fasten her belt with one hand. With a moan she fell back. The 
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sailor nearest her said, “(Can I help, ma’m?” and fastened it for her. 
She gave him a precarious smile, still pressing on her stomach. Her 
other hand reached for her rosary beads. 

Pattie arrived. ““You would have that milk,” she reprimanded 
gently. “We'll be down ina minute. Try not to think about it. Here, 
take this pill.” She had a paper cup of water, too, but Mrs. Berto- 
lucci was afraid to open her mouth. She gave a violent quiver, and 
Pattie jerked the urp cup from the seat pocket. 

When the sickness was over, Mrs. Bertolucci wiped at her dress, 
not looking up. She had disgraced herself, getting sick like an 
infant. But Pattie said, “There, do you feel all right now?” and 
hurried off to attend another passenger. Mrs. Bertolucci was glad 
someone else was sick, too; then she reproached herself for the 
thought. 

The motors were throbbing more softly, like a heart ready for 
sleep, but Mrs. Bertolucci’s heart kept its own crazy beat. The plane 
settled with hardly a jolt. If it had bounced like a ball, to Mrs. Ber- 
tolucci it would have made no difference. She had experienced the 
worst. The passengers began to crowd into the aisle, waiting for the 
stairs to be rolled to the door. She would stay aboard, she thought, 
and rest. But when they all began to leave her, she became fright- 
ened and, gathering up her fruit and flowers, waited for a space in 
the aisle. Everyone walked by empty-handed, she saw, leaving coats 
and packages on the seats. She replaced the two bags, took them 
up, and put them down again. 

Once down the stairs, she felt as though she were on her feet after 
a confinement. She followed a few paces behind the blue-haired 
lady. Using her as a guide, it was easy to find the ladies’ room in 
the terminal, which suited Mrs. Bertolucci much better with its 
dressing tables and a floor that did not fall. Afterward she stationed 
herself in the long, white-lighted waiting room while the lady had 
a cup of coffee, bought a magazine, and extracted cigarettes froma 
tall machine with a mirror in it. Looking in the mirror, the lady 
patted her hair. Mrs. Bertolucci followed her back, feeling pleased 
with the lady for her services. 

They waited in a group near the plane, where new passengers 
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joined them. Mrs. Bertolucci watched the beacons slicing across 
each other like great scissors, and saw the red and green wing stars 
above the airport flicking alternately with the white tail star as if 
the airplanes paddled through the night. Here was a world never 
asleep. And what was she doing in it away from her husband? She 
imagined him lying in their big bed, keeping to one side from habit, 
his eyes open perhaps, and his hand reaching into his work pants 
for a cigarette. She would not allow him to smoke in bed if she were 
there. 

There was nothing to worry about, she was telling him with a 
convincing sweep of her arms. Of course, I did not get sick. What 
was there to get sick about? Do you think I am an infant? 

Pattie appeared in the doorway of the plane and called for them 
to come aboard. Remembering the girl’s sympathetic face in her 
moment of sickness, Mrs. Bertolucci was suffused with comfort. She 
was among the first to climb the stairs, and when she reached Pattie 
she caught her eye and smiled, as much as to say, “You are my 
friend, and I am yours.” Pattie returned the smile, and Mrs. Ber- 
tolucci went down the aisle to find her place. Missing the seat with 
the canvas bag on it, she soon found herself at the front of the cabin 
and felt foolish retracing her steps with the blue-haired lady facing 
her. At last she saw her hat pinned to the seat and the paper bag 
of flowers below it. The canvas bag was gone. It was not on the 
rack; it was not on the floor; it was not on the seat ahead or behind. 
It was gone. At once she heard her husband’s warnings tumbling 
down upon her: They will steal your suitcase, they will steal your 
suitcase. But who would do this to her? Who was hungry enough 
to steal five pounds of fruit? The sailors? The very one who had 
fastened her belt? 

Standing in the aisle, she looked back toward the entrance. The 
sailors had not yet come in, but Pattie was there welcoming the 
passengers with her impartial smile. Mrs. Bertolucci remembered 
clearly how she herself had first come in that door. She knew then 
and felt a sudden hurt; but thinking how she might have to greet 
her daughter empty-handed, the hurt hardened to anger. Pressing 
past the oncoming passengers, she went back to Pattie. 
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“Nurse,” she said, pulling at Pattie’s sleeve, “my frutta!” 


She could see the guilty look come up on the girl’s face. 

“Oh,” said Pattie. “I’m sorry. I had to move your bag. There 
are more passengers getting on. Come see.” 

She led her to the rear of the cabin where many bags and parcels 
were piled. “See,” she said. “It'll be just fine here.” 

Mrs. Bertolucci saw her bag underneath a large square box. She 
reached for it. 

“No,” said Pattie. “It’s safe here.” She petted it as if it were a 
dog. ‘Nobody will take it.” 

Mrs. Bertolucci gave a long look at the bag and a long look at 
Pattie, then turned her back. Going to her seat, she folded her arms 
and stared through the window. How right she was about the girl 
at the very first. To think she would take her bag of fruit as soon 


as she was not looking. And there it was being crushed to juice . . . 
See, Angela, she told her daughter, see what they did to your 
present. 


As if the incident lifted a partition in her mind, she began to 
look ahead now. She thought of all Angela had written about San 
Francisco. It must be a beautiful city, named with a name she could 
understand, after her favorite saint. There were great bridges, 
Angela told her, far bigger than the Brooklyn Bridge, and every- 
one lived on hills overlooking a bay. It sounded like Naples 
to Mrs. Bertolucci, especially when Angela said they lived among 
fishermen, among many Italians. She longed to hear the sound of 
Italian again. Buon viaggio! buona fortuna! She let the good 
wishes roll in her mind just for their sound. Here in the midst of a 
language she did not speak, she felt invested with a kind of stupidity, 
like an animal that could only speak with its eyes. But soon she 
would be among her own people, Angela’s neighbors, and they would 
be friends with her. She had a vision of herself flying back to Raf- 
faello with a huge bouquet of lemon-colored roses which she would 
thrust at him with a laugh and say, See what people Angela lives 
with. It is too bad you did not come! 

Thinking of Angela, she began to tingle with impatience. From 
the envelope in her pocketbook she removed the picture of Tony, 
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his face angry and pinched-in around a tiny nose. She laughed to 
herself, looking up to see if anyone had observed her. The sailors 
had gone back to sleep. She returned to the picture, and the more 
she looked, the more she became pleased with Tony, pleased with 
Angela, pleased with herself. Even Angela’s husband, who was no 
favorite, she regarded with pleasure. She laughed aloud. 

“May I see?” she heard Pattie say. The girl had stopped with- 
out her noticing. 

Mrs. Bertolucci turned the picture face down on her lap; the 
smile left her. 

“Whose lovely baby?” Pattie said. It was in the same voice she 
had used to coax the bag of fruit away from her. Mrs. Bertolucci 
was flipping the picture over and over. 

“Don’t you want me to see?” Pattie said. 

Mrs. Bertolucci did not want the girl to see, but she wanted 
someone to see Tony; she wanted someone to share her pride and 
happiness. 

“Please?” Pattie said. 

Mrs. Bertolucci held the picture out, but not too far. 

Pattie bent to look at it, not touching it, her mouth forming in 
a round, silent ohhh. Mrs. Bertolucci saw that she was delighted. 

“My daughter son,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Pattie, ““and such an angry little boy. May I have 
ita minute?” She put out her hand. 

Obviously the girl was trying to make up to her; Pattie could 
not sincerely appreciate Tony. But as Pattie accepted the picture 
and studied it, Mrs. Bertolucci’s doubt was supplanted by the feel- 
ing that Tony was fully capable of stirring this interest, even in 
Pattie. She was more convinced when Pattie showed it to the blue- 
haired lady. The lady turned in her seat and smiled at Mrs. Berto- 
lucci. Pattie showed it to the lady’s companion, too, and to the blond 
girls, 

When she brought it back, she asked, “Is this the first time you're 
a grandmother?” 

“Yes,” admitted Mrs. Bertolucci, ““Grandma.” 

Pattie lingered a moment longer, and Mrs. Bertolucci, embar- 
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rassed and flattered, busied herself putting the picture away. Then 
she fastened her belt and waited for the take-off, resolving this time 
to keep her eyes open. She turned to the window, and in the glass, 
darkened by the night behind, she caught her reflection. 

You see, Grandma, she told herself. You see how everyone 
smiled at you because of Tony. Even the lady with the blue hair 
smiled. — 

When they were aloft, she drew her blanket around her, feeling 
the plane was flying for her alone. She waited for the lights to dim; 
yet she was too excited for sleep, impatient to tell all that had hap- 
pened to her. What a country this was, she thought, where mother 
and daughter could get:so far apart! 
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More real to her than distant war 
Was dust upon her kitchen floor. 
Unmoved by international plots 

She furiously combatted spots, 
Scouring floors and her soul within 
Against a single foeman, sin. 

Inward the latch and doorknob shone. 
Implacable, she strove alone 

To banish blemishes and part 
Untrusted hungers from the heart. 
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prize with “The Valley.” A former 
Seattle, Washington, resident, she 
now lives in Berkeley, where she has 
written dramatic monologues as well 
as several plays, which she has 
helped to direct for Amateur Thea- 
ter. 

BERNARD J. SIEGEL (“Themes 
and Variations in Brazilian Cul- 
ture”), associate professor of an- 
thropology at Stanford, has done 
field work among the Syrians of 
Boston, and in Taos, New Mexico, 
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and Brazil, where he was engaged as 
a post-doctoral fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council (1949- 
50) investigating problems of cul- 
tural change. Previously he taught 
at Brooklyn College and at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming and served 
(1942-44) on a project entitled “A 
Strategic Index of Latin America,” 
sponsored by the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

JoHN FERRONE (“Her Own 
People”) was on a Creative Writing 
Fellowship at Stanford during the 
school year 1950-51 and has re- 
cently received his M.A. in English 
from that institution. His stories 
have appeared in Epoch and in 
Stanford Short Stories 1951. “About 
My Sons,” published in the Summer 
1951 issue, was his second contri- 
bution to The Pacific Spectator and 
was one of the prize-winning stories 
in the 1951 short-story contest at 
Stanford. 

EpirH FRISBIE (“Stalemate”), 
whose “Hollywood Sidewalk” ap- 
peared in the Winter 1951 issue of 
The Pacific Spectator, lives in Holly- 
wood where she writes poetry and 
sometimes acts. Defining her poems 
as “light and serious,” she informs 
us that the first of her writings to be 
published were enormously serious. 
“It was only at Carmel that the non- 
sense poured through.” 
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pes reverses in Indochina, Middle Eastern unrest, and 
Arab riots in North Africa should ring alarums in every West- 
ern community, spreading word that time is short, that it is home- 
grown discontent that Bolshevik leaders mobilize against us. 

In 1920 Lenin determined that Communists must support—and 
gain leadership over—forces in Asia and Africa struggling for na- 
tional self-expression. He was convinced, moreover, that Western 
aititudes toward nonwhite peoples would play into Communist hands. 
Today, Communist leaders press this same policy, and Cominform 
publications tick off the countries—Korea, Indochina, Burma, In- 
dia, and so on—where nationalism runs high and where Communists 
expect to capture leadership. 

Most peoples in these countries know nothing of Communist pur- 
poses, but they will follow leaders who offer them what they want— 
human dignity and respect, social and economic reform, national in- 
dependence, equality in the family of nations. By promising these 
things, however false the promise, Communists recruit indigenous 
armies and enable the Soviet Union to fight the West without ex- 
pending Russian lives. The time has come to undercut the Commu- 
nists, to take this revolution away from them and help the people 
themselves to channel it in democratic, socially desirable directions. 
In our favor we have economic strength, technical knowledge, and 
centuries of experience in democratic development. With imagina- 
tion, the United States and its allies—through programs such as 
those of the Ford Foundation and through Point Four, the Colombo 
Plan, and United Nations agencies—can use these endowments for 
achieving peacefully and co-operatively what Communists, for 
Machiavellian purposes, promise to accomplish by violence. 

Yet we shall fail in these undertakings unless we succeed also in 
winning the confidence of Asian and African peoples. This we can- 
not do, regardless of money and effort, until we prove by action 
abroad and still more by action at home that we respect these peoples 
and value them as human beings equal to ourselves. 
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ing Soviet relations with the rest of 
the world. To West Coast listeners 
he is known for his interpretations 
of national and international affairs 
over KNBC at 9:00 a.m. each Sun- 
day. 

Joun W. Dopps (“The Crystal 
Palace of 1851”), professor of Eng- 
lish at Stanford University, is chair- 
man of the Editorial Board of 
The Pacific Spectator and author 
of Thomas Southerne, Dramatist, 
Thackeray: A Critical Portrait, and 
other works. He will be remembered 


by Spectator readers as the clinical 
investigator who in 1947 listened to 
a complete one-day cycle of radio 
programs and reported his observa- 
tions in an article entitled, “Let Ra- 
dio Be Fair to Us.” 

WARREN OLNEY III (“The Path 
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sor of law and criminology at the 
University of California, has had 
long experience with the problems 
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Assistant Attorney General of Cali- 
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A FOREIGN POLICY 


by Harold H. Fisher 


\ \ / HEN the people of Melos objected to paying tribute to 
Athens on the ground that such a payment violated their 


rights, the Athenians made this reply: ““You know as well as we do 
that right, as the world goes, is only a question between equals in 
power, while the strong do what they can, and the weak suffer what 
they must.” The Melians were appealing to principle, that is, to 
moral rule or to a concept according to which the weak have rights 
that the strong are bound to recognize. In denying this obligation, 
the Athenian envoys gave a classical example of what may happen 
to principle when there is no equilibrium of power. 

Many other instances could be cited in support of the notion 
that the accumulation of power must be the supreme goal of foreign 
policy. It has been said that “foreign politics are the struggle for 
power by states competing among themselves in the area of anarchy 
where domestic writs do not run.” Once we recognize this law of 
power accumulation, we are told, we can understand the behavior 
of governments in their foreign policies. Conversely, we are told, 
too, that these same policies cannot be understood in relationship to 
principles, in the sense of moral rules, or in terms of ideologies or 
economic interests. 

This explanation sounds like down-to-earth realism undiluted by 
legalistic or moralistic nonsense. Realism of this kind always gives 
satisfaction to those whose main interest is the accumulation of 
wealth or power because it implies that they are merely doing what 
every one else is doing, only doing it better. Certainly, the accumu- 
lation and preservation of power is an important aim of foreign 
policy, but because the nature of power is monopolistic, those who 
possess it are tempted to make it the exclusive aim. And so it 
comes about that the nations possessing the most power tend to look 
for security not in conciliation and agreement—this would be 
appeasement—but in the accumulation of more power. 


. * Some of the material in this article has been drawn from two lectures recently de- 
ivered by the author before the Social Science Foundation of the University of Denver. 
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As a nation we have had some experience in the use of power 
in our relations with our neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. But 
we now face the heavier responsibility of the possession of much 
greater power and of its use on a global scale. “If policy without 
power is lame,” says R. H. Tawney, “power without policy is blind.” 
We face a double challenge. The possession of great power, if we 
are to avoid using it blindly and to the destruction of our principles, 
forces us to develop a foreign policy. Beyond this, however, we are 
faced by Soviet antagonists who have great power together with a 
world policy based on the doctrine that anything is right and just 
that in the opinion of the Politburo benefits the Soviet Union. 

Soviet foreign policy and the ideas of Soviet national interest 
were, like our own, formed in an epoch of revolution. This twentieth- 
century revolution has deepened the interdependence of peoples by 
technological developments in production, communication, and war- 
fare, and has aroused in the minds of millions of persons in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America the belief that emancipation from foreign 
political and economic control will give them a greater measure of 
respect and a greater share in the well-being which science and in- 
vention have made possible. But Soviet foreign policy traditions and 
methods have been derived from the precapitalist, predemocratic 
days of czarist absolutism. To these traditions and practices the 
Communists have added the strategy and tactics of an international 
class struggle in which other methods besides organized violence 
are essential for the pursuit of the national interest and are a pre- 
requisite to the use of force. 

The national interest of the Soviets is embedded in a global 
revolutionary mission. Their grim pursuit of this mission over- 
shadows all other problems of American foreign policy because it 
challenges the capacity of our form of government to deal effectively 
with new international issues and because it challenges also the 
capacity of the citizens of our country to perform the functions they 
must perform, individually or in voluntary association, if democ- 
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racy, as we know it, is to survive. The new international issues 
which our government must meet and which we as citizens should 
try to understand are the result partly of the technological revolu- 
tion, especially in warfare and in communications, and partly of 
the Communists’ idea of their mission and the way to accomplish it. 

The Communist mission is to replace the great variety of existing 
political, social, and economic systems by a world system of com- 
munism. One of the Communist leaders of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions told a group of Asians that the Communists were 
forming “a grand new coalition of peoples fighting for a new world, 
living in peace, making socialism a living reality and laying the 
foundations of a new civilization on a world-wide scale.” The Com- 
munists do not expect to do this all at once or by some tremendous 
military victory. They have no timetable. They expect to win local 
victories and suffer defeats; but they claim that ultimate victory is 
sure, and they say they will keep up the struggle until it is won. 

These aims appeal to a great many people, especially to those 
who feel that under present systems they are denied a fair chance 
to win the good things of life or are discriminated against because of 
race or color or class. These aims appeal to many who reason that 
because the existing systems have failed to prevent two world wars, 
only some new system such as the Communists offer can prevent a 
third and still more terrible world war. 


II 


To speak of Communist principles is perhaps misleading, for 
their precepts are really not principles built up from below but 
dogmas laid down from above. The first of these is the dogma of 
the inevitable triumph of communism and the corollary that so 
noble an end justifies any means that appear to be effective. As 
Molotov put it, “This is an age in which all roads lead to commu- 
nism.” Both the certainty of victory and the inspiration of a world 
mission to win peace and social justice are tremendous incentives to 
the Communists and a challenge for the rest of us. “We aren’t rich 
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or prosperous,” said a Communist workingman, “but we know 
where we are going.” 
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A second dogma is that of the two camps. The Communists say 
that, as a result of the victory of their revolution in Russia, the na- 
tions of the world have been divided into two camps. They call the 
camp headed by Soviet Russia the camp of peace and real democ- 
racy, of socialism and communism. The nations within this camp, so 
they claim, enjoy a mutual confidence, national equality, and the 
fraternal collaboration of peoples. They claim that within this 
camp, headed by Russia, a new system of international law and 
relations is being developed. They also claim that the present rela- 
tions between the various republics that make up the Soviet Union 
are based on equality and fraternity, and this is the ideal of inter- 
national relations toward which Russia is leading the way. 

The other camp, according to Communist dogma, is the camp of 
capitalism. We should prefer to call it the camp of freedom, but 
according to Moscow, it is the camp of imperialism, war, national 
hatreds, oppression, colonial slavery, and supernationalism. This 
camp was at one time headed by Britain and France; since World 
War II, it has been headed by the United States. 

This dogma of the two camps has consequences of great signifi- 
cance to nations outside and inside the Soviet camp. By denying 
the possibility of a third camp, such as Nehru has aspired to lead, 
or the possibility of neutrality, such as European neutralists and 
the Left Wing of the British Labour party have advocated, the Com- 
munists have applied to international affairs a principle that they 
apply frequently in domestic politics, namely, that “those who are 
not for us are against us.” In practical politics this concept caused 
Russia to support the Zionists and the Indians against Britain to gain 
full independence. But once independence was gained, the Soviet 
Communists turned against these new governments because they had 
not accepted Communist leadership and become members of good 
standing in the Soviet camp. 

As the Soviet Communists deny the possibility of a third camp, so 
also they deny.that unity and common purpose are possible in the 
capitalist camp. Capitalism itself, they say, makes it inevitable that 
the strong capitalist states should quarrel with each other over which 
should dominate and exploit the weaker countries. Thus, the Rus- 
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sians interpret troubles in Iran as an imperialist struggle between 
the British and American governments to control and exploit the 
weak Persian state. Russian diplomacy seeks to increase and take 
advantage of these conflicts and to encourage British and American 
suspicions of each other. Since the United States is the strongest 
member of the capitalist camp, Soviet diplomacy uses all its weapons 
to isolate America by persuading other members of the camp that 
we pursue only our own selfish interest, which is to exploit them 
economically and to use them for cannon fodder in the next war. 

The dogma of the two camps is significant to the members of the 
Soviet camp because of the ideological pre-eminence of the Russian 
Communists as leaders in the Communist movement and the position 
of Russia as the first land of socialism and the motherland of the 
workers of the world. It is the sacred duty of every Communist to 
support every policy of the Soviet government and to defend the 
Soviet Union by every means on every issue. The Soviet Commu- 
nists claim that there can be no real conflict of interest between 
Soviet Russia and other Communist-ruled countries or between So- 
viet Russia and the workers and peasants of non-Communist coun- 
tries because Soviet policies are decided in accordance with the 
so-called science of Marxism-Leninism, and policies so decided can- 
not possibly be contrary to the real interests of workers and peasants, 
wherever they are. Foreign Communists use the science of Marxism- 
Leninism, too, and they must therefore have the same answers to 
foreign problems as the Russians. 

The history of the last thirty years has shown over and over again 
that Communists from the non-Russian republics of the Soviet Union 
as well as those from foreign countries have not found the same 
answers in Marxism-Leninism as the Soviet Politburo. These Com- 
munists have occasionally intimated that Politburo policies were not 
taking into account the interests of other non-Russian peoples. Since 
the Soviet camp has been expanded, there have been power conflicts 
and conflicts of interest expressed by Communists in Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Russia. The So- 
viet Politburo has explained these conflicts by saying that the Com- 
munists who disagreed with Politburo policy were bad Communists 
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or traitors and spies in the pay of the Anglo-American imperialists. 
The bad little Communists have been removed to obscurity; the bad 
big Communists have been publicly disgraced and hanged. Tito, 
because of the geographical position of his country and for other 
reasons, has been able to defy the Soviet Politburo, but Titoism is 
not a disease confined to Yugoslavia. It is endemic in every coun- 
try under Communist rule and it would seem to prove that up to now 
the Communists have not been able so to transform the behavior 
of individuals and groups that conflicts of interest have disappeared. 

In the realm of foreign affairs members of the Soviet camp, in 
theory, are sovereign and equal and have the right to withdraw, but 
any Communist who publicly advocated withdrawal or insisted on 
equality with the Soviet Union—“the first land of socialism’’—or 
obstinately opposed political, economic, or cultural policies of the 
Politburo would be denounced, disgraced, or destroyed as a traitor. 

During the last thirty years we have had enough opportunity to 
observe Soviet Communist policy to justify the conclusion that a 
totalitarian dictatorship based on a self-perpetuating, infallible 
political machine is driven by its very essence to extend its power 
further and further over national, occupational, and other groups 
within the Soviet camp. We know that conflicts within the Soviet 
camp exist and that they are settled not by the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism but by the superiority of Soviet Russian power. 

We do not know whether, or for how long, a Communist-ruled 
state the size of China will accept a subordinate position in the Soviet 
camp, nor do we know whether, or for how long, the Soviet Politburo 
can resist the totalitarian urge to subordinate the political, economic, 
and cultural interest of China to those of the “first land of social- 
ism.” We do not know whether, or for how long, the infallible Chi- 
nese Politburo will accept the superinfallibility of the Soviet Polit- 
buro in decisions regarding North Korea or Indochina or other 
Asian areas that may fall into Communist hands. 

I believe that American public opinion and American policy 
makers pay too little attention to these Communist contradictions. 
We are too ready to accept the Communists’ boasts about them- 
selves and their superhuman ability to transform the behavior of 
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individuals and groups. When we give them more credit than they 
deserve, we give them unintentional but substantial aid by acting as 
if we thought that anyone who ever entered the Soviet camp would 
never want to leave it. 

Another Communist dogma is the theory of imperialism. This is 
related to the dogmas I have already mentioned, but applies espe- 
cially to Asia, the Middle East, and Africa—areas in which the 
American government faces difficult policy decisions. The gist of 
this theory is that the capitalist nations have been able to survive 
beyond their time only because they have been able to exploit the 
people and the natural resources of the colonial areas of the world. 
The imperialists, in order to make larger profits, have not allowed 
the colonial countries to develop industries and hence the prole- 
tarians in the colonies are too few to lead a revolution. But there are 
millions of peasants kept in ignorance and poverty by the native 
feudal landowners, who themselves are the agents and junior part- 
ners of the European and American capitalists. According to the 
Communists, the workers, peasants, small businessmen, and intel- 
lectuals—all colonial classes, in fact, except the feudal junior part- 
ners of the imperialists—have been aroused to struggle for national 
independence and social justice. 

The victory of the Communists in Russia and their alleged 
struggle to liberate the workers and peasants from the exploitation 
of their European and American imperialist masters make the So- 
viet Communists the natural allies of the Asians, Middle Easterners, 
Africans, and all other colonial peoples in their struggles for inde- 
pendence. On the basis of this theory, the Soviet Communists sup- 
port two movements that are most popular in Asia: the movement 
for national liberation and the movement for agrarian reform. In 
this the Communists join hands with intellectuals who want political 
liberties, small businessmen who want to enlarge their private busi- 
nesses, and peasants who want to own the land they cultivate. The 
Soviet Communists do not believe in political liberties, private 
business, or private ownership of land. They justify their support 
of these measures on the grounds that colonial peoples are not yet 
ready for socialism, much less for communism, but that liberation 
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with Communist help is a first and necessary step that will accom- 
plish three desirable ends: it will stimulate a revolutionary spirit 
~ among the colonial peoples; it will strengthen the Communist move- 
ment; and it will hasten the fall of capitalism. 

The best way to describe Soviet tactics in foreign relations is, I 
think, to say that they are the tactics of the class struggle adapted to 
a struggle between nations. The method of the class struggle is to 
support good causes by legal means; to organize, publicize, and 
spread discontent by legal or illegal means; and to use organized 
violence whenever and wherever the opposition is not in a position 
to retaliate effectively or to maintain order. Organized violence is 
not the primary weapon: in the international class struggle; it is the 
final weapon to deliver the knockout blow once the enemy’s will 
and capacity to resist have been broken by other means. 

The Communists take the line that peaceful coexistence and the 
international class struggle are not contradictory. Russia and India, 
for example, can peacefully coexist at the same time that Indian 
Communists, whose subservience in the Soviet Communist leader- 
ship is acknowledged by both Indians and Russians, carry on legal 
and illegal actions, including guerrilla warfare, against the gov- 
ernment of India. Peaceful coexistence between Russia and the 
United States would end only if the armed forces of the two coun- 
tries were in actual combat. 

The record shows that the Communists have sought to avoid a 
general war but have used military power indirectly. They have 
accomplished Communist objectives through intimidation made pos- 
sible by the presence or the proximity of Russian troops. The Soviet 
Union has annexed territory in East Prussia, Poland, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary as a result of the presence of Russian 
military power. Russian troops made it possible for the Communist 
regimes to take power in the captive satellite states without a civil 
war, and Communist theorists accept this as another legitimate 
method of achieving control. Finally the Soviet Communists have 
used and are using military force indirectly through aid and en- 
couragement of guerrilla warfare, as in Greece, Korea, Malaya, 
India, Burma, and the Philippines. 
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The Soviet historian Eugene Tarlé tells us in the third volume of 
the History of Diplomacy that Lenin and Stalin have created an 
entirely new kind of diplomacy which is capable of achieving peace, 
liberation, and progress. What this new diplomacy boils down to 
is the use of diplomatic negotiations, conferences, and so forth, not 
to compromise differences or to relieve tensions or to reach lasting 
agreements, but to promote the security of the Soviet Union and to 
advance the interests of the Soviet camp by cultivating rivalries and 
frictions within the capitalist camp. 

The chief objective of Soviet diplomacy since World War II has 
been to arouse fear and suspicion of the United States, thus to iso- 
late the strongest member and leader of what the Communists call 
the capitalist camp and we call the free world. There is nothing new 
about this kind of diplomacy except the verbiage in which it is 
dressed. The grand dukes of Muscovy would feel at home in it, and 
ihe Byzantine emperors would be flattered by these imitators of their 
system. 


Ill 


In the face of this Soviet world policy of total struggle and under 
the pressure inherent in the possession of great national power, many 
of us have become confused, a few are dangerously frightened. We 
now try to escape from our confusion and fear by turning toward a 
“realism” which we further rationalize into bold hyperboles, such 
as “power accumulation,” “get-tough policy,” “no appeasement,” 
“national security,” “unconditional surrender.” The repetition of 
these phrases does not make policy. 
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Our power, our fears, and our confusion tempt us to rely on a 
capacity for creating the most destructive implements of war and 
to overlook the fact that the Communists are depending less on Soviet 
military power for their victories than on the skillful use of eco- 
nomic, political, and ideological weapons. In the face of this chal- 
lenge some of us swing away from the formula of more and more 
force and toward a desperate determination “‘to fight fire with fire.” 
We find it easy to denounce Communist tactics as wicked and un- 


worthy of decent human beings, and at the same time we adopt 
them either in retaliation or as countermeasures. 
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By word and deed the Communists express their contempt for 
the United Nations as a means of preserving peace, whereupon some 
of our most articulate anti-Communists take the same view and de- 
nounce this alien body and its “mongrel flag.” Russia has a govern- 
ment monopoly of foreign trade, which it uses more for political 
purposes than for the welfare of the people. Observing this, many 
citizens urge us to increase our controls of foreign trade in the sin- 
cere belief that in this way we can injure our enemies and persuade 
our friends. This, I submit, is extending to the Soviets a tribute 
they do not deserve. The Russian government does its best to keep the 
citizens of Russia from contact with foreigners and from having 
access to foreign books, periodicals, and newspapers. This is clearly 
a confession of weakness, an acknowledgment that the Communists 
dare not let their subjects learn freely what other people are think- 
ing, saying, and doing, lest they lose faith in communism and the 
Communist dictatorship. Yet patriotic Americans, in an emulation 
they do not intend, urge us to exclude Communists, their books, 
their periodicals, and their ideas, from this country and to deny 
our people access to them—all on the apparent assumption that we 
dare place no more faith in the judgment of our free citizens than 
the Communists place in the victims of their despotism. Shall we, 
as we are increasingly urged to do, set up official, or tolerate un- 
official, censorship of books, newspapers, radio, television, and 
movies in order to prevent the expression of subversive ideas—all 
on the theory that only a few of us can recognize and resist them 
and that the allegiance of the rest of us to American ideals is so weak 
that we cannot be trusted to prefer democracy to totalitarianism? 

The Communists have a counterespionage system. So have we, 
and obviously we must maintain it as protection against spies and 
traitors. But the Communists have also a vast and growing system 
of espionage, control, and intimidation for another purpose: to en- 
force conformity and subservience and to exclude the infiltration 
of foreign ideas. In the past we have rightly regarded the apparatus 
of a police state not only as an evil in itself, but also as evidence 
that a system is being preserved against the will of the people. Yet 
many would-be patriots now urge us to increase the size and scope 
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of our security and loyalty machinery, to make absolutely certain, 
through inspectors and informers, that no club, union, business en- 
terprise, or religious group is infiltrated by subversive elements. 
How much further can we press this self-preservation process with- 
out turning ourselves into the very police state that we abhor? 

Communist demagogues have made political profit by the un- 
scrupulous exploitation of the fear of war. Must we encourage those 
in our country who spread suspicion and confusion by the unscrupu- 
lous or irresponsible exploitation of the fear of communism? Must 
we, in these times of trouble, look for leadership to those political 
ragpickers who offer nothing for our guidance but an assortment of 
gossip, rumor, half-truths, and slander which will dishearten and 
divide our people and so serve the cause of our enemies? 

Most of us know that in times of national emergency some of our 
rights must, in the public interest, be curtailed. But in the past we 
have insisted that no curtailment be made without full debate and 
presentation of the facts to the people. Yet some badly frightened 
people now consider the situation so dangerous that we must not 
only curtail our rights, but must inhibit full debate and deny the 
people access to facts and opinions bearing on the issue. Thus, we 
allow their fears and confusions to drive us into a moral defeatism. 
We appear to be on the verge of conceding that the weapons of free- 
dom will fail against the weapons of oppression. If fear makes the 
Communists treat our representatives as spies, let us treat their 
representatives as spies. If Russia has an iron curtain to keep out 
what they call American lies, let us have at least a closely woven, 
McCarran-type screen to protect our people from what we call 
Communist propaganda. 

Such measures are a surrender, not an answer, to the Soviet 
challenge. Such measures represent the degeneration of national 
purpose. Tawney believes that a nation can secure itself from this 
danger by periodically redefining its objective: “Like believers in 
a world of scoffers,” he says, we ought to rehearse the articles of our 
faith. But if we are to restore our faith in ourselves and reassure 
others who look to us for leadership, we must rehearse the articles 
of our faith in terms of the times and the issues. 
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These are revolutionary times. The Communists did not make 
the revolution, but they have tried with some success to identify 
themselves with the achievement of its objectives. In truth, the 
creators of the revolution of our time are science and invention 
and the practice of freedom, and they have inspired great hopes. 
One hope is that the wise use of science and technology has made 
it possible to improve the welfare of all mankind. Another hope is 
for the development of a world culture and a world community 
whose conflicts of interest can be settled without war. Finally, this 
revolution has aroused the hope of those who have been excluded 
from any part in decisions regarding political, economic, and cul- 
tural affairs that they shall henceforth share in these decisions. 

These hopes are the goals we have sought and in some measure 
achieved on this continent. Millions of peoples have come from the 
other continents, drawn by the promise of American life, and they 
have shared in such fulfillment of that promise as we have attained. 
So now we are challenged to rehearse the articles of our faith in the 
promise of American life in terms that apply not merely to this con- 
tinent but to the world of today, in terms that will lift our hearts and 
the hearts of our allies and make allies in the hearts of our enemies. 


IV 


We stand for the prevention of war and for the gradual conquest 
of ignorance, disease, and poverty. We have a stake in the wider 
distribution of the benefits that science and invention have made 
possible. We believe that a world encouraging the liberation of 
creative powers in the individual is better than a world regimented 
by censorship, corrupted by spies and informers, harassed by fear, 
and ruled by political police. We believe that it would be in the 
national interest to have this kind of world and that the way to 
achieve such a world, an earth-encompassing free man’s common- 
wealth, is to use our national power for encouraging the growth of 
international institutions in which inevitable conflicts of interest 
can be discussed and compromised without bloodshed. 

We do not believe that the way to a better world is through a sys- 
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tem based on fear and organized to force upon all people a particu- 
lar form of government, or social and economic system, or religious, 
philosophical, or political idea, or literary and artistic style. The 
conditions under which our nation was conceived, the circumstances 
of our birth, and the aims we have pursued demand that we use our 
national power to defend and to extend liberty, not to destroy it. 
We ought not, of course, to expect that a free man’s commonwealth 
can be attained overnight, that it can be realized by the act of rati- 
fication of a document such as the Charter of the United Nations or 
by the codification of international law and the world court. It 
must grow, and, to the United States, history has given the oppor- 
tunity and the privilege of leading and encouraging and nurturing 
this growth. 

Is it contrary to our principles and traditional policies to take 
this opportunity and to direct our foreign policy toward the achieve- 
ment of a free man’s commonwealth? Let us recall for a moment 
what our traditional policies have been and then consider the prin- 
ciples on which they were based. Most authorities agree that our 
basic foreign policies have been the avoidance of permanent entan- 
gling alliances, the Monroe Doctrine, freedom of the seas, the open 
door, and the peaceful settlement of international disputes. No one 
of these traditional policies is a separate improvisation unrelated to 
others, but all are related to two basic American principles. The first 
is our adherence to democratic ideas, our faith in such rights as re- 
ligious and political liberty and equality of opportunity, which 
Allan Nevins says is “the bedrock foundation of American action 
in foreign affairs.” The second basic principle is closely related to 
this. It is the sense of a world mission to be realized through the 
fulfillment of the promise of American life. The American people 
have come from the four corners of the earth; they belong to many 
races; they have many religions; and they were nurtured under dif- 
fering cultures. A German visitor who knew America well pointed 
out forty years ago that “neither race nor tradition nor the actual 
past binds the American to his countrymen, but rather the future 
which together they are building.” 

When George Washington warned us against entangling alli- 
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ances, he also warned us against permanent hatred of other nations. 
He said: “The nation which indulges toward another an habitual 
hatred or an habitual fondness is in some degree a slave.” The 
policies of nonintervention and nonentanglement in Europe—the 
Monroe Doctrine—were not based on fear of all contact with mon- 
archial or radical governments or on the belief that we could realize 
the promise of American life by having nothing to do with other 
nations. These policies were designed to protect our experiment in 
democracy in the Western Hemisphere from becoming involved in 
the incalculable complications of European power politics. We 
adopted the Monroe Doctrine to prevent the extension of European 
power politics to the Western Hemisphere, and we stood for free- 
dom of the seas and the open door in China in order to uphold the 
principle of equality on the high seas and in the Far East. 

Throughout our history we have upheld democratic principles 
in international affairs. We have supported the right of self-deter- 
mination, and we have opposed imperialism. We have favored the 
peaceful settlement of disputes by arbitration or compromise. We 
have upheld the principle of the legal equality of sovereign nations, 
regardless of size. We have occasionally violated our own prin- 
ciples, but never without strong and effective protest from our own 
citizens. Those leaders whose statements of basic American prin- 
ciples we most revere—Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Wilson—have all emphasized the American mission and the 
world significance of the American experiment in sowing the seeds 
of Liberty and Union, as Washington put it, and through commerce 
in goods and ideas connecting all mankind, like one great family, 
in fraternal ties. 

The Truman Doctrine, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the Organization of American States, the proposed Near East and 
Pacific defense arrangements are recognition of a new security prob- 
lem, recognition of the fact that for most of the nations military 
preparedness is no security unless done in arrangement with a great 
power. I believe that the word “containment” was an unfortunate 
way to describe a policy which, like the Monroe Doctrine, con- 
tributed to the security of the United States but also upheld the 
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right of peoples of different states to work out their own political 
and social order free from foreign rule. 

Our leadership in the formation and activities of the United 
Nations is a case not of permanent entanglement but of participa- 
tion in co-operative measures to deal with multinational problems, 
to ameliorate power conflicts, and to keep the peace. 

The most original, and perhaps in the long run the most effec- 
tive, of our extended foreign policies are the programs of economic 
and technical aid—both those carried on unilaterally, as in the 
Marshall Plan and Point IV, and those carried on through agencies 
of the United Nations. By these programs we have recognized that 
in the world at large, as in our own country, the issues of freedom 
and general welfare are inseparable. We are learning that these 
measures are most effective when they are carried out in the interests 
and with the maximum participation of the people concerned. 

We have adopted these measures after considerable argument 
and for two reasons: fear and principle. It is much easier to spread 
fear than to uphold principle, and it is politically more profitable. 
We are now in some danger of allowing fear to direct our policies 
to the neglect of principle. We are in danger of giving the free 
world that looks to us for leadership the impression that the only 
principle we really believe in is the principle of self-preservation— 
the doctrine of every man for himself. 


¥ 


I believe we are committed too deeply to be frightened into trying 
to wash our hands of the United Nations and all its works, to repu- 
diate the responsibilities we have taken in respect to NATO and other 
regional arrangements, to abandon economic, technical, and cultural 
exchange operations that we first undertook as emergency measures. 
We shall abandon these activities only if the Communists succeed in 
isolating us in such a smoke screen of fear and suspicion that other 
nations withdraw from us. 

If we cannot escape from the world by our own will and if we do 
not intend to be forced out of it by the Communists, how do we gain 
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security in a free man’s commonwealth embracing the earth? Two 
ways have been suggested. One is by a crusade against communism 
wherever it exists, a crusade in which no nation besides the United 
States may be willing to take part, a crusade certain to develop into 
a third world conflict in which new weapons would give “total war” a 
new meaning. Even those who denounce what they call appeasement 
in Asia do not advocate a preventive war. They realize, so far as 
anyone can, how much such a war would cost. They realize, dimly 
perhaps, that such a war would not produce the changes we want to 
see in Russia or China. A better-behaved regime cannot be imposed 
on Russia or China from the outside. A more tolerant, more humane 
system must be worked out by the Russians and the Chinese in con- 
formance with their traditions and their needs. 

As an alternative to a world crusade against communism, we 
have the containment policy. Containment aims at keeping Russia 
from further expansion by stopping holes. It is argued that it is too 
late to stop holes and, moreover, that containment tends to stabilize 
things as they are. “It betrays,” says Wilhelm Roepke, “the political 
and moral principles of the West by acquiescing in the enslavement 
of half the world and thus emasculating our propaganda.” 

There is a third course. The Soviet theory of coexistence and 
competition of two systems is a challenge. The Communists say in 
effect that total war is too costly and too hazardous a means of win- 
ning the world for communism. Besides, it is not necessary. The 
Communists claim that, with their objectives, with the aid of the 
dogmas of Marxism-Leninism, with their monolithic party and their 
totalitarian system, they can beat the divided, contentious elements 
of the camp of freedom in spite of the greater wealth, experience, 
and technological competence of the free nations. 

Whether we want to or not, we have to meet this challenge of 
coexistence. Let us meet it head on. Let us stop dreaming about 
dropping on Moscow a magic bomb that will cause the monolithic 
system to disintegrate and then magically reintegrate into something 
that looks like the United States of America. Let us stop thinking 
wishfully that within the next few months the Russian army or the 
Russian people will rise up and overthrow the Politburo and set up 
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a republic like the United States, of which they know so little and 
about which they have been told the most monstrous lies. 

We need not act as if the Communists had driven us into a corner 
from which we cannot escape. We can prove that we believe in free- 
dom by accepting the challenge with confidence in the creative power 
of free men exercising their rights to surpass the achievements of 
men regimented in thought and ruled in their acts by a self-appointed 
clique claiming omniscience. There is more history on our side, if 
we get the fear out of our eyes to read it, than on the Communist side. 
But accepting this challenge will force us to face difficult questions: 

Do we realize that we are in an endurance contest from which 
there is little chance of respite for a long, long time? This race is 
not a hundred-yard dash but a marathon run which we cannot win 
by sudden spurts and dashes. We shall get no rest until we finish 
the course, and when we finish the course, we shall be a long way 
from where we started. 

Do we believe in those freedoms which men came to America 
from the four corners of the world to enjoy—freedom of conscience, 
political freedom, freedom of occupation—do we believe in them 
as fervently and shall we use them as confidently as the Communists 
believe in and use what they call the dictatorship of the proletariat? 

Do we believe sufficiently in the democratic principle of assent to 
work out solutions of international problems within the camp of 
freedom by discussion, compromise, and agreement? Are we will- 
ing to recognize the right of other nations to opinions which do not 
coincide with ours? Do we recognize that in a struggle against totali- 
tarianism our principle must be that those who are not against us 
are for us? 

Are we ready to accept Tawney’s belief that every nation whose 
cause is not wholly selfish “has an ally in the heart of its enemy, 
whom it may alienate by menaces, or strengthen by the recognition 
of the common interests of common humanity”? This belief means 
that we must regard Communists as ordinary human beings made 
somewhat more formidable by training, organization, and dedica- 
tion to a cause that promises utopia sugared with power. There is 
nothing special about a Communist that enables him to subvert any 
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non-Communist with whom he comes in contact at the same time that 
he resists indefinitely the evidence that freedom is better than 
slavery. We accept the fact that Communists desert their party, 
inform against it, and denounce and oppose it as Tito has done. But 
to date we have hesitated to draw policy conclusions from this fact. 

Are we willing to make a distinction between the peoples of 
Russia, China, and other Communist-governed countries and their 
rulers? Are we prepared to consider them, not as Communist col- 
laborators whom we are willing to destroy in order to defeat the 
Communists, but as the victims of communism, whom we want and 
need, in George Kennan’s phrase, as “our willing allies”? If so, 
we still shall not win them as allies by telling them how much better 
off we are than they are. We must convince them not only that we 
have come a long way but that we have not stopped moving toward 
freedom and peace and social justice and well-being, all of which 
have been for millions of people the promise of American life. 

Are we willing to recognize that problems arising from the 
transition of colonial and underdeveloped areas (with all their 
complications of poverty, ignorance, and inexperience) to the status 
of equality before the law of nations are problems that we must deal 
with, not in the spirit of saving them and ourselves from communism, 
but in one of preserving their freedom to make their contribution to 
a richer and better world? 

Finally, are we willing to accept the idea that the same Americans 
whose unity has been cemented by the belief in a common future 
are now dedicated to the building of a better world in union with 
other peoples—including the prisoners in the camp of communism? 

We who are the heirs of those who had faith in the promise of a 
free man’s commonwealth in North America need courage to reject 
the counsel of fear that accepts the accumulation of power as the sum 
and substance of our foreign policy. We need vision to discover the 
wider application of the great principles from which the founders 
of our nation drew their inspiration and on which those who came 
after them based their hopes. We need faith in freedom to have a 
foreign policy for free men. With courage and faith we can, per- 
haps, rise above the mean and hateful problems of the present. 
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Gather, ye Nations, gather! From forge, and mine, and mill! 
Come, Science and Invention; Come, Industry and Skill! 
Come with your woven wonders, the blossoms of the loom, 

That rival Nature’s fairest flowers in all but their perfume; 
Come with your brass and iron, Your silver and your gold, 

And arts that change the face of earth, unknown to men of old. 
Gather, ye Nations, gather! From ev’ry clime and soil, 

The New Confederation, the Jubilee of toil. 


—Words by CHARLEs Mackay. Music by HENRY RUSSELL 


|: WAS 1851, an annus mirabilis for England, the year of the 
Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations. Crys- 
tal Palace year, and optimism was twopence a ton. Britannia, plac- 
ing an uncertain foot upon the detritus of the Hungry ’Forties, kept 
her eyes up, looked upon all that she had made, and found it good. 
Her statesmen and orators declared the event in dithyrambic prose, 
her poets sang it, her most cynical journalists opened the floodgates 
of ecstatic praise, and her people, from Queen to commoner, thrilled 
to the great national festival of all time. Its filaments ran into every 
corner of the British Isles and around the world; hopes and aspira- 
tions beyond compare found excited focus beneath the glass roof 
in Hyde Park. The grandchildren of these Victorians, looking back 
upon it a hundred years later, would find here a good deal that was 
silly, more that was fatuous, and, in the light of later events, not a 
little that was naive and even pathetic. But at the moment every 
Englishman who had a shilling to spend was able to see the best show 
of his life. If he drew from it a moral, that was no more than he 
had been trained to do. If he made sweeping predictions about an 
illusory future, that was no more, in all humanity, than one should 
allow a decade which had been reeling along the rim of threatened 
social disaster. 

That the building came into being as the Crystal Palace was al- 
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most an accident. Of the two hundred forty-five plans submitted, the 
building committee approved of none and proceeded to draw up 
its own plans and, indeed, to invite bids from building contractors for 
what, if it had materialized, would have been a misbegotten mon- 
strosity in brick—a hideous thing which it would have been impos- 
sible to erect within the allotted time. The plans were published 
and met with scorn and derision. The committee was uneasy, but 
didn’t know what to do. At just this moment, only a few days before 
the bids were to be received, the indefatigable Henry Cole (the most 
ably energetic member of the Royal Commission in charge of the 
project) enlisted the interest of Joseph Paxton, whose reputation 
as an architect in glass, and whose accomplishments in general, 
were poorly described by his title of Head Gardener to the Duke 
of Devonshire. Paxton and his men worked seven days and seven 
nights, and just before the deadline the committee had before it 
the plans for a huge palace of glass. While deliberations proceeded, 
Paxton was shrewd enough to publish an engraving of his plan in 
the Illustrated London News. It was greeted with such unanimous 
and enthusiastic approval that the committee could only sweep aside 
its own design and accept Paxton’s proposal. 

That conception had everything. Using iron and glass, in stand- 
ardized and interchangeable sizes, it could be built within the time 
limit. It could be taken down afterward (a stipulation of the Com- 
mission) with relatively small effort and with a high salvage value. 
The interior space, with its galleries, was perfect for exhibition 
purposes. And above all it was a daring, imaginative creation— 
soaring, ethereal, brilliant. The die-hards who resisted the idea of 
any building in Hyde Park had complained about the necessity of 
cutting down trees. So Paxton incorporated in his plan a great 
transept which would enclose the large elms, alive.t This was the 

+ Punch lamented the threatened loss: 

Albert! spare those trees, 
Mind where you fix your show; 


For mercy’s sake, don’t, please, 
- Go spoiling Rotten Row. 
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only major change since he had jotted down his original design on 
blotting paper while attending a committee meeting of the Midland 
Railway! 

And so ground was broken and the Crystal Palace began to grow. 
Fox and Henderson, the builders, had promised to complete the 
structure by January 1, 1851. They had twenty-two weeks to erect 
a gigantic building covering eighteen acres, with a mile and three- 
quarters of exhibition galleries. The statistics were staggering: 
length, 1,851 feet; width, 456 feet, with a huge vaulted transept 108 
feet. Total area of the ground floor, 772,824 square feet; of the 
galleries, 217,100 square feet. Total cubic volume, 33,000,000 
feet. Materials used: 900,000 square feet of glass weighing some 
400 tons, in standardized panes four feet long and one foot wide; 
3,300 iron columns; 2,224 girders; 205 miles of sash bars. The 
contract price (with right of salvage) was £79,800. (Because of 
modifications this was somewhat exceeded.) 

The assemblage of the building was ingenious and its erection 
rapid. New machinery was designed to groove the “Paxton gutters,” 
which both served as frames for the glass and led the rain water to 
the hollow iron supporting columns, which, in turn, led it to the iron 
pipes which were both the structural base of the building and the 
main drainage system. No mortar and no bricks were used. Ad- 
justable louvers provided ventilation. 

Thousands of people flocked to the park to watch the rising gird- 
ers throw their tracery against the sky. There were still carpers who 
complained that the building would not be safe: a hailstorm or even 
a stiff wind would break the glass; gunfire across the park would 
collapse it; the structure would buckle under the weight of people 
in the galleries; the vibration either of moving machinery or of the 
large organs would shake the glass out like cards. Even those who 
liked the building had moments of doubt; nothing like this had 
ever been tried in architectural history. But Paxton knew what he 
was doing. Even before the building was completed a hail- and 
windstorm did not move a single pane of glass. Huge carts filled 
with cannon balls, weighing eight tons, were rolled, in tests, up and 
down the galleries with impunity. The whole corps of Royal Sap- 
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pers and Miners marched over and around the bays in close order, 
and even marked time “in the most trying manner.” Still the con- 
struction suffered no injury. 

While this mountain of iron and glass was being thrown up one 
little incident occurred which showed that British individualism 
was by no means dead. The episode of Mrs. Hicks and her cottage 
in Hyde Park started an inordinate amount of official machinery 
moving. Since 1843 Mrs. Ann Hicks had been selling apples and 
ginger beer from a stall in Hyde Park. Gradually she had extended 
her stall until it became a sort of hidden cottage. She had several 
disputes with the park authorities, and now that the Exhibition rules 
permitted no peddling of refreshments she was given notice to get 
out. She refused to move, saying it was her ground. Colonel Sib- 
thorp, M.P., Toryism incarnate, still thundering in Parliament 
against the Exhibition (it was “morally, religiously, and socially a 
great curse to the country, sucking up all its wealth, causing gross 
desecration of the Sabbath, demoralizing the people, and disuniting 
parties” )—-Sibthorp cited the case of Mrs. Hicks as evidence of 
criminal mismanagement and trespass upon ancient English rights. 
The Duke of Wellington, who was Ranger of the park, was con- 
sulted, and he engaged in some little correspondence on the matter. 
He recommended that Lord Seymour take legal advice. At last the 
entire affair was put in the hands of the solicitors of the Board, and 
despite Mrs. Hicks’s claim that she held her stall by gift to her 
family from George II she was evicted. The danger to the Great 
Exhibition was avoided. 

Rapidly the Palace drew toward completion, and the crates and 
boxes of exhibitors began to arrive from all over the world. Every- 
thing had been thought of. There were large refreshment rooms, 
from which Messrs. Schweppe (who paid £5,000 for the privilege) 
were to dispense, as it proved, some £75,557 worth of refreshments: 
bread, cake, buns (1,804,698 of them) ; pickles, hams, jellies, and 
coffee (14,299 pounds) ; and 1,092,337 bottles of nonintoxicating 
beverages—soda water, lemonade, ginger beer; all this—to say 
nothing of 37 tons of salt. “Waiting rooms” had been thought of. 
During the time of the Exhibition, said the Official Catalogue with 
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a nice scientific precision, 827,820, or 14 percent of the visitors 
paid for the use of these conveniences, “in addition to an equal if 
not larger proportion of gentlemen who made use of the urinals, 
of which no account was kept. No apology is needed,” continued 
the official voice, “for publishing these facts, which . . . strongly 
impressed all concerned in the management . . - with the suffer- 
ings which must be endured by all, but more especially by females 
. on account of the want of them.” 

The first day of May had been set for the opening of the Great 
Exhibition. Long before that time arrived, London, and more than 
London, was electric with anticipation. Yet no matter what hap- 
pened from here on, the metropolitan scene had been graced by a 
most astonishing architectural accomplishment. The Crystal Pal- 
ace, perfect in proportion, balance, symmetry, was incredibly mod- 
ern and incredibly beautiful. It rose tier upon tier of slender 
columns and arches. The long perspective of girders and trusses— 
all functional and all exposed—created a repetitive lacelike pattern. 
All was light and cheerful and airy, the lines were clean and sharp, 
and the flags of all nations, fluttering from various levels of rooftop, 
broke any possible severity of the exterior. The glass sparkled in 
the sunlight against the dull background of London stone and brick. 
Here in the middle of the nineteenth century, when English archi- 
tecture was becoming less and less creative if more and more in- 
genious, was an anachronistic miracle of design, a complete inte- 
gration of material and form and function. England was not to see 
its architectural equal for generations, for although Paxton was 
to urge similar construction for more ordinary uses, it was thought 
of, even by its enthusiasts, as a kind of gallant trick. It was big, 
and therefore good, but it was as impermanent (the public at first 
believed) as the new ugly facades of Kensington were enduring.* 

May Day. Since early morning people had been pouring into 
town by every conceivable road and railway. Already strangely 
bearded foreigners were appearing in numbers on the streets. The 
South Eastern Railway, with the co-operation of the Northern Rail- 
way Company of France, had started one tidal service per day, each 


% i lasted, after its removal the next year to Sydenham, until its destruction by fire 
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way, between England and France, bringing Paris within an eleven 
hours’ continuous journey of London. The Morning Chronicle ran 
articles in parallel columns in English, French, and German. But 
the English were there, too, and in force. The day dawned brightly, 
crisp and cool. By six o’clock, the hour fixed for the opening of the 
park gates, streams of carriages were pouring in from the outlying 
districts. They reached westward through Kensington to Hammer- 
smith, eastward to Long Acre. Only season-ticket holders were to 
be allowed inside the Palace for the opening ceremonies, but by 
eleven o’clock the park and all its approaches were a sea of heads. 
By noon half a million people were massed in the park—all waiting 
hopefully, in that best.of British outdoor traditions, to catch a 
glimpse of the royal procession. 

Inside the Crystal Palace, the ticket holders,+ who had thronged 
in when the doors were opened at nine o’clock, gazed in wonderment 
at the vaulted glass heights, the elms in leaf under their arching 
canopy, the long rows of columns, the sweep of the galleries, the 
tantalizing vistas of the crowded exhibits, and waited for the trum- 
pets which would announce the Queen’s arrival. Other notabilities 
kept arriving. The Duke of Wellington—this was his eighty-second 
birthday—was seen in the northeastern part of the transept, sur- 
rounded, as usual, by a bevy of beautiful ladies. 

A sudden shower broke, but soon passed and, as the battery 
across the Serpentine fired a salute and the royal carriages drew 
up, the sun broke through brilliantly. It caught the fluttering pen- 
nons on the rooftop. The Palace gleamed with a fairy-tale bril- 
liance. The Queen appeared with Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Princess Royal. She took her seat under the central 
arch on a throne covered with a magnificent crimson brocaded ele- 
phant cloth, and the ceremony began. 

Prince Albert read a dullish report of the Commission proceed- 
ings: there were 15,000 exhibitors, half of them British; forty for- 
eign countries were participating; the Exhibition was divided into 
four great classes, (1) raw materials, (2) machinery, (3) manu- 


+ Season tickets had been sold for £3 (gentlemen) and £2 (ladies). After the first 
three weeks general admission was lowered to a shilling, except for week ends: on Fri- 
days it was 2s. 6d.; on Saturdays, 5s. 
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factures, and (4) sculpture and fine arts; there were ten miles of 
frontage for the display of goods. The Queen read a brief reply, 
indicating a concern for “the welfare of my people and the common 
interests of the human race.” The Archbishop of Canterbury prayed 
at proper and eloquent length. The five organs and a vast choir 
delivered the Hallelujah Chorus, and the Great Exhibition was 
declared open. Away went the boundary ropes, and for a couple 
of hours the distingushed ticket holders acted like any Derby Day 
crowd. “All was push, squeeze, cram, and chaos,” wrote one re- 
porter. “All order was forgotten now; everybody struggled to see 
the Great Diamond, and the Throne, and the Crystal Fountain . . . 
People jostled, shoved, elbowed, apologized, accepted the apology 
. . . A great number rushed into the refreshment rooms, clamour- 
ing, not in vain, for ices and jellies . . .” 

A strange incident occurred as the official procession began its 
tour of the exhibits. Across the line of the foreign ambassadors and 
ministers and through the distinguished circle with which court eti- 
quette had surrounded the throne burst a little Chinese dressed in 
superb mandarin costume. Advancing close to the Queen, he sa- 
laamed deeply. Her Majesty, a little puzzled, but curious and 
pleased, acknowledged the obeisance and placed the foreign poten- 
tate between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Comptroller of 
the Household. In that position he paraded the building; later, 
Prince Albert was heard to ask for an introduction. Only subse- 
quently was it learned that the “mandarin” was a sailor off the 
Chinese junk which had been anchored at the East India docks for 
some time. There, advertising himself as “the Acting Imperial 
Representative of China,” he and his crew were exhibiting a 
“Museum of Curiosities” giving nightly performances (admission 
one shilling) of Chinese swordplay. Thus, not inappropriately, did 
the magnificent and the grotesque rub shoulders on this exalted 
occasion. 

The Exhibition was open; what did it contain? A microcosm of 
the period: its eager amazement at its own accomplishments; its 
fantastic advance, within the century, into control of its mechanical 
environment. And at the same time its debauchery of taste; its equal 
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admiration of the noble and the meretricious; its romantic love of 
the colossal and the infinitesimal, from the twenty-one-foot statue 
of Queen Victoria in zinc to the delicate “real artificial” flowers 
placed in the hands of a marble “Veiled Vestal.” From one point 
of view the Great Exhibition was a marvelous tribute to human in- 
genuity; from another, a compendium of ugliness and bad taste 
almost terrifying in its effrontery. At one extreme, the sleek effi- 
ciency of the modern locomotive and of intricate textile machinery, 
the marvels of Shepherd’s electric clock, Rosse’s telescope, and 
Applegarth’s vertical printing machine, capable of turning out ten 
thousand sheets of the Illustrated London News each hour before 
the eyes of astonished spectators. At the other extreme, hideous 
monstrosities of furniture, atrocious statuary, and a group of stuffed 
cats seated on chairs and drinking tea at a table. The Great Exhi- 
bition was the Victorian paradox sheathed in glass. 

The surprises began even before one entered the building. On 
the greensward toward Kensington loomed Marochetti’s huge figure 
of Richard Coeur de Lion. One wove his way past enormous anchors, 
monoliths of granite. masses of coal as large as cottages. Once in- 
side, the eye was caught by the vast length of the central vista. Stand- 
ing by the central Crystal Fountain, a towering, four-ton mass of 
crystal glass twenty-seven feet high, one saw in diminishing perspec- 
tive a huge pile of Canadian timber, a giant stone cross, a great, 
intricate, arching cast-iron dome constructed by Coalbrookdale 
Company, the huge lenses of a lighthouse, a mass of zinc weighing 
16,400 pounds, a great bell, a massive wine jar, a rubber boat 
with pontoons, the Koh-i-noor diamond in its gilded iron cage—all 
flanked by numerous fountains and by group after group of statuary 
dominated by a colossal equestrian figure of Godfrey de Bouillon. 

Certainly it was the heyday of science, and British machinery 
was by far the most important feature of the Exhibition. Nasmyth’s 
steam hammer, which was revolutionizing the forging and stamping 
of iron—capable, with slight adjustments, of delivering a terrific 
blow of five hundred tons or of cracking lightly an eggshell. Im- 
proved Jacquard looms, hydraulic presses, Bessemer’s centrifugal 
pump, steam mills for crushing sugar cane, soda-water machines, 
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diving suits, seed drills, improved electric telegraphs (including 
Bakewell’s copying telegraph, which delivered facsimile copies at 
the other end of the line). Adorno’s cigarette machine which could 
turn out automatically eighty cigarettes a minute with greater neat- 
ness than could be done by hand—but “‘on the English market there 
is scarcely any demand for cigarettes.” And the “silent alarum bed- 
stead,” guaranteed to dump the sleeper out of bed at a given hour 
and deposit him, if so he chose, in a bath of cold water. 

Silks, ribbons, Sévres porcelain, Aubusson carpets, Beauvais 
tapestries, artificial flowers, and pianofortes from France. Porce- 
lain bowls and landscapes in ivory from China. Cutlery from Bel- 
gium; engraved goblets from Bohemia; massive, intricately carved 
Gothic furniture from Austria ; elaborate ornamental plate and great 
malachite wares from Russia; jewels and boat models from India; 
watches from Switzerland. And from everywhere a plethora of 
ornately designed objects meant to look artistic. Inkstands that 
looked like thistles; flower stands so encrusted with ornament as to 
disguise their usefulness; chairs with arms and backs made of ant- 
lers, to embrace dangerously anyone so foolhardy as to sit in them; 
fireplaces repulsively elaborate; clocks with their faces lost amid 
sculptured figures; papier-maché “dreamer’s” chairs that were 
nightmares; sideboards, tables, bedsteads, the function of which 
was hidden under grotesque embellishments and carvings. And 
everywhere cupids holding up candelabra, centerpieces, cornices. 
No chair leg dared be a chair leg: it must be an outsize bear’s or 
lion’s paw. No piano but looked naked unless every inch was coy- 
ered with carved scrollwork. It was sterile design ostentatiously 
gone to artistic hell. 

In the midst of all these morbidities, the American part of the 
exhibit came in for a great deal of criticism. Evidently the Yankees 
had talked too loudly of their expectations, and were slow in making 
good their claims. When the Exhibition opened, the extensive dis- 
play spaces they had demanded were filled with a mere scattering 
of objects—chiefly ungraceful if sturdy carriages; ship models and 
rocking chairs; and raw materials and produce such as huge blocks 
of copper ore, Indian corn, and flour. A long line of barrels of fine 
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flour did not add much to the enlightenment of nations. The London 
press uniformly poked acid fun at the inadequacies of the American 
exhibit, just as they were amused by the model of the floating Sea- 
men’s Church, the original of which navigated the Delaware River 
off Philadelphia. As time went on, however, and objects of greater 
merit began to arrive, their tone changed somewhat. Some beautiful 
and simply designed gold ornaments came from New York—made 
from fresh California gold. The Colt revolver excited military men, 
although it did not get even honorable mention among the awards. 
The Goodyear Company displayed a remarkable array of articles 
manufactured from the new India rubber, “‘vulcanized” by a new 
sulphurizing process,* and there was universal recognition that the 
McCormick reaper, capable of reaping an acre or more of grain 
per hour, might help to change the face of English agriculture. Ev- 
eryone admitted, too, that the American photographs and daguerre- 
otypes had a beauty, clarity, and brilliance beyond those of any 
other country. 

Important photographic innovations had been introduced re- 
_ cently and were being experimented with in Britain as well as in the 
United States. The process of sensitizing an emulsion of egg white 
on glass and thus making possible the production of glass rather 
than paper negatives was being superseded by the use of collodion 
as an emulsion. The new glass pictures were called Hyalotypes. 
And Talbot had recently produced, with great clarity, the image of 
a printed paper attached to the rim of a rapidly revolving wheel: 
the lens of the camera was opened just as a powerful electric flash 
~ illuminated the whirling disk. It was the first really instantaneous 
photography. 

The only defense that can be entered for the fine-arts section of 
the British part of the Exhibition is to say that its vulgarity and 
tastelessness were equaled by the other nations. The statuary as a 
whole was deplorable. The two most popular statues in the Crystal 
Palace (both drew huge crowds) were the “Amazon” by Professor 
A. Kiss, of Berlin, and the “Greek Slave” by Hiram Powers, an 


* Mr. Macintosh also exhibited a variety of garments waterproofed with the same 
material. 
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American who had lingered too long (or not long enough) in Italy. 
The former was a gargantuan piece, in zinc, of a heroic female 
figure on a frightened horse, leveling a lance at a tigress which was 
climbing up and over the horse’s shoulder. It was a tremendously 
energetic conception, startlingly real and dramatic. Both its size 
and its subject fascinated the spectators who swarmed about its base. 

The official description of the “Greek Slave” ran: “The figure is 
that of a young and beautiful Greek girl, deprived of her clothes 
and exposed for sale to some wealthy Eastern barbarian, before 
whom she is supposed to stand with an expression of sorrowful de- 
jection, mingled with shame and disgust.” The figure was ill-pro- 
portioned and awkwardly posed; evidently what caught the public 
taste was not its nudity (the early Victorians took acres of nude 
statuary without flinching), but its titillating and respectably carnal 
theme. 

Beyond this were the vast artistic morasses of the other sculp- 
tured figures in tin, zinc, marble, plaster—most of them, when not 
intimidatingly huge, were bland, artistically innocuous, and stilt- 
edly imitative of classical models. It was at its worst in the mawkish 
genre pieces which told a story, usually pathetic: “The Unhappy 
Child,” weeping over his broken drum; “The Boy Attacked by a 
Serpent”; “The Mourners,” a dead knight being wept over by his 
horse and his widow. 

This essential cheapness of sculptural taste was paralleled by 
the ornate commonness of commercial and industrial design—the 
worse because, with the beginnings of mass production, such atroci- 
ties were entering every Victorian household. Wood carving by 
machinery, the fact that papier-maché could be molded into any 
extravagant form and that cast-iron scrollwork could be applied 
cheaply to any second-rate stove meant merely the multiplication 
of horrors. The Victorian liked to think of this excess of ornament, 
of scrollwork, of tracery and interlacings as being “Cinquecento.” 
It was, in fact, Renaissance gone to seed (mingled with a large in- 
fusion of rococo) and reproduced in a bizarre and fantastic min- 
gling of styles, so overloaded with a profusion of detail as to sink 
under the weight of its artistic iniquities. The worst excesses of 
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“Victorian Gothic” were still ahead, but they were to represent only 

a mutation in an inferiority of taste already soundly established. 
Even in 1851, however, there were voices to cry out in this wil- 
derness of bad taste. Samuel Warren, in his rapturously chaotic 
“Lily and the Bee, An Apologue of the Crystal Palace,” might sing 
out in wonder over the “Greek Slave” 

; Brethren, ye bring us a form of Beauty, and in chains! 
Look ye yourselves upon her loveliness! 


Ponder her thrilling tale of grief!— 


She is not mute, O marble eloquent! 
She pleads! She pleads! 


But others took a more critical view of contemporary artistic man- 
ners. One journal took a dim view of English imitative design in 
general. “For want of this application of inventive and original 
taste to handicraft,” it said, “the latter, left unaided and in the dark, 
has had, through a series of generations, to resort to mere copying 
of favourite models of former periods . . . Thus we have constant 
boastings of pure cinque cento, pure Renaissance, pure Elizabethan, 
pure Louis Quatorze, and most abundantly of pure rococo, as though 
these were passports to honour and favour, instead of simple con- 
fessions of bankruptcy in idea, and almost hopeless extinction of 
inventive faculty.” The same publication took exception to the 
“Greek Slave,” although it knew it was running “counter to the opin- 
ion of the majority of the critics of the day.” Another paper spoke 
regretfully of “the prodigious amount of ugliness it (the Exhibition, 
and especially the English part of it) contained, especially in deco- 
rative manufactures.” William Morris, a young man of seventeen, 
“stood aghast at the appalling ugliness of the objects exhibited, the 
heaviness, tastelessness, and rococo banality of the entire display.” 
In anarticle entitled ‘““Recent Decorative Art,” Chambers’ Papers 
for the People inveighed against the sordid pretense of ornament 
which was “stuck on”: 
In the more expensive . . . (grates, stoves, etc.) there is free recourse 
to nondescript, to Louis Quatorze and Quinze, not to speak of pseudo- 


Gothic puerilities . . . In papier-maché applied architecturally the perils 
of facility become graver . . . we have sham-classic, Gothic, Elizabethan 
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work, sham-stone moldings and tracery; sham-stone pillars; all is papter- 
maché, carton-pierre. For the present is the age of shams; at all events 
in architecture. The one idea suggesting itself to our minds after making 
a mechanical discovery is, how to turn it to profit as a sham? . . . Works 
of art are tacked on to works of utility. One idea is lost amid a host 
of conflicting ones . . . to the endeavour at imparting a decorative aspect 
to our works in the baser metals—iron, brass, etc.—fidelity of character and 
directness of expression have been strangers . . . Instead of an article itself 
ornamental, it must be, if “decorative,” something else . . - Everywhere, if 
not frightful, our forms are tame, overloaded, or broken up; inharmonised 
into unity . . . _In the more elaborate candlestick or centre-piece, instead 
of clear enunciation of the structural features, and subservience of deco- 
ration thereto, there prevails indiscriminate addition of ornament every- 
where, and combinations without plan or meaning for a whole. 


This is sound criticism in design for any age. In 1851, however, 
it seemed merely a sour note in the symphony of adulation for Brit- 
ish decorative art. 

It was a great summer for London, for England, for all the 
world: the thoughts of Englishmen were nothing if not global these 
days. Foreigners kept coming to admire; Flaubert wrote to Ernest 
Chevalier about the Great Exhibition, admitting that “despite the 
universal admiration it was really fine.” Special excursion trains 
from the provinces brought to London hordes of laborers and farm- 
ers in smocks who had never been outside their own counties before. 
One eighty-four-year-old woman, Mary Callinack, walked three 
hundred miles from Penzance in Cornwall to see the Exhibition, 
carrying a basket on her head. When she arrived, she insisted on 
paying her respects personally to the Lord Mayor. The Lord Mayor: 
“What induced you to come to London?” Mrs. Callinack: “I had a 
little matter to attend to as well as to see the Exhibition.” The Lord 
Mayor gave her a sovereign so that she could return to Land’s End 
by rail. 

Never had there been such crowds in London streets. In July the 
Queen, accompanied by Prince Albert, honored the Corporation 
of London with her presence at an entertainment at the Guildhall. 
During the customary state procession through Pall Mall, up the 
Strand, and through the City streets to the Guildhall, the crush of 
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patriotic subjects obeying the almost pathological English impulse 
to look at royalty was so great that one man was trampled to death. 

The famous writers of the day lifted their pens in paeans of 
praise for the Crystal Palace. Martin Tupper wrote his “Hymn for 
All Nations” and saw that it was translated into twenty-five lan- 
guages, including the Ojibway. 

The one common note in all the rhapsodies was a determined in- 
sistence that such a fraternization of nations was bound to usher 
in a new era, not merely of prosperity but also of mutual under- 
standing and brotherhood and peace. Occasionally the theme of 
self-congratulation and national pride came to the surface, and a 
writer would apostrophize “the country of Wedgewood, of Ark- 
wright, and of Watt—the seat of the most advanced manufacturing 
processes, the focus of unlimited capital, the spot whence laden 
vessels radiate in every direction, the country whose flag floats above 
more wealth than any rival state can boast, whose scientific men have 
led the way in the pursuit of wealth, whose legislators have stood in 
the van of political progress . . .” This may not have been seemly, 
but it was rapidly becoming true. More deeply bitten, however, was 
the pious hope that what was really just an exhibition by the various 
nations of products frequently competitive would, by a kind of ce- 
lestial osmosis, become the basis of enduring peace and good will. 
“It has made us,” ran the leader in one paper, “understand one 
another better than we did before; broken down the ancient bar- 
riers of jealousy and exclusiveness; obliterated the rancourous re- 
membrances of bygone wars; softened the lingering asperities of 
traditional hatred . . .” 

The Athenaeum was even more rhetorical: “The tale of Hyde 
Park in 1851 will fall on the page of history. Fallen thrones will 
lie around it: here the Saturnalia of power,—there the wild excess 
of popular freedom . . . everywhere anarchy, repression, conspir- 
acy, darkness, dismay and death. In the midst of all these struggling 
spirits rises up the great figure of the Crystal Palace, to redeem the 
age.” 

Queen Victoria, on the evening of May 1, wrote in her private 
diary: 
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One felt,—as so many did whom I have since spoken to—filled with devotion, 
—more so than by any service I have ever heard. The tremendous cheers, the 
joy expressed in every face, the immensity of the building, the mixture of 
palms, flowers, trees, statues, fountains,—the organ (with 200 instruments 
and 600 voices, which sounded like nothing), and my beloved husband the 
author of this “Peace-Festival,” which united the industry of all the nations 
of the earth,—all this was moving indeed, and it was and is a day to live 
for ever. 


Against subsequent history all these intimations of Utopia seem 
very remote, unreal, and wistfully pathetic. But in the Crystal Pal- 
ace the age sat for its daguerreotype, and its dreams of world power 
walking hand in hand with world peace were just as true to itself 
as were its grubbier, more provincial tendencies. No one paid much 
attention, this year, to the difficulties which Her Majesty’s armies 
were having with the Kaffirs in faraway Africa, or to Roebuck’s 
declaration in Commons: “We have no business in Kaffraria, except 
on the understanding that we are going to plant there a people of 
high intelligence, and this can only be done by the gradual anni- 
hilation of the native population. It is an utter pretense to talk of 
humanity, and the principles of the Christian religion, and the 
Decalogue; the black man must vanish in the face of the white.” 
Gladstone’s protest against this point of view received just as little 
attention. Everyone was busy watching his imagination expand 
under the impact of this first Festival of Britain. 
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[De WEBSTER, speaking before Congress one hundred 
years ago, observed: “Justice is the great interest of man 
on earth.” Justice is indeed no less than that, for justice between 
man and man is the chief purpose and the highest expression of 
ordered society. No sensible man since the time of Socrates has 
dared venture a thumbnail definition of justice. And yet, though 
difficult of definition, justice is no mere abstraction. Rather it is 
a living, vital concept, which, as understood in American thought 
and tradition, contributes nobility and distinction to our American 
system of government. Justice, in the broad sense, includes all the 
means and processes by which American democratic government 
maintains a system of order—a system which is intended to enable 
us to live our lives with the maximum personal freedom consistent 
with the physical conditions of our society. 

The meaning of public justice in America is not to be grasped 
apart from other basic principles of American democracy. The 
American political system is based upon the assumption of human 
dignity and the importance of the individual and includes a pro- 
found conviction that government, or the state in any form, has no 
reason for existence, except as it serves individuals generally and 
equally. “Whatever helps men as individuals to achieve a fuller, 
richer life is good; whatever thwarts, degrades, or embitters human 
life is wrong.”} By this criterion we judge all our institutions and 
our government itself. 

How shall we organize to secure for ourselves as individuals 
the opportunity to realize life’s highest values and purposes? Our 


* This article is based upon the Commencement address delivered by the author at 


Pomona College, June 10, 1951. 
+ Cowling and Davidson, Colleges for Freedom (New York, 1947). 
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system of government is the practical attempt to answer this ques- 
tion. It was founded in the belief that the true purposes and values 
of life can be attained, not through subjection to a person, a party, 
or a theory, but only through personal freedom, with liberty to 
men and women as individuals to make their own choices and to 
shape their own lives. 

There are many roads leading toward the just society to which 
we aspire that are better than the hard path of the criminal law. 
Few men become good from the application of force, whether ad- 
ministered under the forms of law or otherwise. Man becomes good 
socially by being good individually and the general means to indi- 
vidual goodness are education, freedom from economic and physi- 
cal handicaps, and the opportunity to function and be of service. 
Nevertheless, there continues to exist the constant need of protect- 
ing the good from the aggressions of the bad, and this takes a cer- 
tain amount of force. To overturn the tables of the money-changers 
and cast them out of the temple, even Jesus had to use force. The 
function of the criminal law is to supply the force necessary to 
protect the general welfare against those who would disturb it and 
to preserve that state of order which alone makes possible the exer- 
cise of liberty. The criminal law is the defender, not the enemy, 
of individual liberty. 

If law is to protect and preserve individual freedom, it must 
necessarily apply to all alike. It cannot be any respecter of per- 
sons. But the law will not apply to all alike, and hence will be a 
poor bulwark for liberty, unless it is obeyed. Willing obedience to 
the laws which we have ourselves enacted for the government of 
our own conduct is essential to the existence and maintenance 
of freedom. Willing obedience to law is the personal obligation of 
everyone who claims the title of citizen. In our country the laws are 
obeyed willingly for the most part, and the vast majority of people 
need no compulsion; but there are exceptions and the exceptions are 
important. The necessity for treating with those who flout the law 
arises mainly from the need to be fair and just toward those who 
willingly obey and who rely upon law for the preservation of their 
security and freedom. There can be no equality under law, and no 
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fairness and no justice to those who obey, if violations go uncor- 
rected. To handicap and penalize the obedient by ignoring the dis- 
obedient will, if long continued, bring an end to law. It will result 
in the loss of all the freedom and liberty we enjoy in common. Per- 
sistent, widespread disobedience and evasion of law is injustice; it 
undermines the foundation of democratic government. “Equal and 
exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or 
political,” said Thomas Jefferson, “forms the bright constellation 
which has gone before us, and guided our steps through an age of 
revolution and reformation.” 

it must be confessed that the administration of criminal justice 
in the United States has not achieved anything approaching a rea- 
sonable approximation of Jefferson’s ideal of equal and exact jus- 
tice. Our most conspicuous failure has been in the enforcement 
of the law against organized groups of professional criminals who 
prey upon the public like wolves upon a flock of sheep. The emer- 
gence and development during the past thirty years of criminal syn- 
dicates extending throughout whole sections of the country is one 
of the most threatening and least understood of our national prob- 
lems. The leaders of such syndicates are always difficult to identify, 
since they are seldom apprehended or arrested. They live luxu- 
riously and with confidence that they will not be disturbed in their 
criminal activities. Their only real fears are concerned with the 
ambitions and competition of rival criminals. The mere existence 
of these syndicates, carrying on their activities continually for years 
with amazing success and in flagrant defiance of every law of God 
and man, has tended to discredit the American political system at 
home and abroad. It is not easy to maintain the virtue of liberty and 
the merits of American democracy in the face of the contradiction 
involved in the prevalence of powerful, persistent, successful organ- 
ized crime. Activities of organized groups of professional criminals 
have grown to such proportions and their influence has penetrated 
so deeply into the political fabric of our country that they must be 
acknowledged as a real menace to democratic government. Their 
activities and influence constitute the main problem in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in the United States today. 
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The most important aspects of organized crime have become 
more clearly delineated as the result of recent investigations and 
reports made by crime commissions, congressional committees, and 
other agencies, both official and unofficial. The underlying motives, 
the methods and techniques of the business of crime have become 
better known. Its insidious relations with government and politics 
have become plainer. When the United States Senate Committee, 
usually called the Kefauver Committee, televised its inquiries into 
organized crime, the public had an unparalleled opportunity to see 
and hear for themselves and to sense inescapably the terrifying 
proportions of the interlocking crime and corruption rings in this 
country. Public interest in the proceedings was tremendous, and 
the effect upon public opinion will undoubtedly be profound; but 
the public confidence in our political system will only be weakened 
by these disclosures unless they point the way to achieve the kind 
of justice and government to which we aspire. 

Organized crime in its modern form is not a special field of 
activity; rather, it is a technique of violence, intimidation, and 
corruption which, in default of effective law enforcement, can be 
successfully applied, by those sufficiently unscrupulous, to any 
business or industry which produces large profits. The underlying 
motive never varies. It is always to secure and hold a monopoly in 
some activity which will produce large profits. Sometimes the 
basic business is illegal—gambling, prostitution, and the narcotics 
traffic are examples. Sometimes the basic activity is legal and is 
a racket only because of the violence and corruption with which 
the business has become permeated. The building trades, the truck- 
ing business, the motion picture industry, and many other legiti- 
mate businesses have all been the objects of attack by organized 
gangsters and have therefore been involved in many murders and 
much extortion. The Kefauver Committee listed more than fifty 
businesses, basically lawful, in which it found substantial evidence 
of disruption caused by gangster infiltration, violence, and corrup- 
tion—a fact which presents special dangers to our economic life 
as well as to our political system. Most commonly, however, or- 
ganized gangsters are encountered in fields of activity that are 
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illegal, for there the victims of attack have less chance of defense, 
since they cannot resort to the law for protection. 

During the 1920’s, when Prohibition was in effect, bootlegging 
was the principal field of gangster activity, but during the past 
twenty years illegal gambling has been unquestionably the backbone 
of organized crime. From the nature of things it is not possible 
to obtain an accurate figure for the income from these activi- 
ties, but both the McFarland Committee and the Kefauver Com- 
mittee, after surveying the whole field of organized crime as it 
affects interstate commerce, report that twenty billion dollars is a 
conservative estimate of the money lost each year by the American 
public to the criminal rackets. At least half of this amount is said 
to be lost in gambling. It is no joke to say that in America the 
business of crime is a major industry. 

The comparative importance of gambling as a field of activity 
for organized criminals is not likely to continue indefinitely, for 
new and more promising fields for gangster exploitation are in the 
process of opening up. The system of economic controls now being 
put into operation by the federal government offers a vista of golden 
opportunity for organized criminal groups. The international situ- 
ation which necessitates such controls, although described as an 
“emergency,” is stated frankly, and no doubt truly, to have no fore- 
seeable end. Price ceilings are to be established on an increasing 
number of commodities, and materials and supplies are to be allo- 
cated. A business facing extinction under these controls cannot be 
kept from falling into the hands of persons unscrupulous enough 
to do those things that are necessary to make the business pay 
regardless of the law. This cannot fail to bring in the organized 
gangs since they are already prepared with established channels 
for corrupt business and are well qualified for black-marketing, 
hijacking, and attendant violence by long years of experience in 
assassination, corruption, and other techniques which are neces- 
sary to operate and monopolize an illegal business. Black-mar- 
keting, if the controls are long continued, will probably prove to 
be the greatest bonanza for organized criminals since the repeal 
of Prohibition. It will necessarily result in a new and far greater 
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strain on the structure of law enforcement, particularly at the fed- 
eral level of government. 

Whatever the basic activity may be, whether bootlegging, gam- 
bling, or black-marketing, the underlying motive for criminal or- 
ganization remains unchanged. The sole object is to reap the 
tremendous financial rewards which monopoly of illegal enter- 
prises can produce. It is not a question of whether gambling, black- 
marketing, or any other form of illegal activity is morally good or 
bad. It is a question of whether we can afford to tolerate in our 
society any groups in any field, legal or illegal, who maintain them- 
selves by the use of murder, violence, intimidation, and corruption, 
and who gradually are spreading their influence and control over 
the economic and political life of the country. Organized crime is 
organized aggression upon orderly democratic government. Its 
growth endangers the personal liberties of us all. 

The sensational and spectacular accompaniments of a failure by 
government to cope adequately with organized criminals always 
tend to obscure the prosaic reasons that usually lie at the root of the 
matter. One hundred fifty years ago, a member of the British Par- 
liament in a public speech described the British people as “the most 
lawless, corrupt, and criminally disposed race in the whole of the 
civilized world.” The conditions of the time gave him some justi- 
fication for so thinking. England for fifty years had been swept by 
a wave of organized crime which in its excesses far surpassed Ameri- 
can gangsterism at its worst. Organized mobs, led by criminals, 
periodically looted, burned, and laid waste substantial sections of 
British cities frequently requiring military action to put them down. 
So large a proportion of the population were thieves that the trade 
of receiving stolen goods acquired the reputation of being one of 
London’s leading commercial enterprises. “Magistrates, constables, 
and night watchmen all worked together enhancing the ease with 
which criminal and other laws could be broken, particularly those 
regarding the purveying of vice indulgence. Corruption spread to 
parish officials and to judges and members of Parliament. It affected 
all classes of society and the homes and social life of all citizens.”’* 


* Charles Reith, A Short History of the British Police (London, 1948). 
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Yet in 1943 an American statesman, with an equally sound basis 
_in fact, was able to describe the British as “that most orderly and 
order-loving race on earth.”” The lessons of history should make us 
cautious of concluding that in organized crime we are faced with the 
devil at work or that the emergency cannot be met by intelligence and 
by conscientious effort within our free government. 

This great change in Britain was accomplished by nothing more 
radical than making local law enforcement agencies subject to 
periodic inspection by the central government and by making local 
government accountable and responsible to the central government 
for the manner in which criminal justice was administered locally 
in the name of the king. The administrative changes which ac- 
complished this were not even made compulsory. The local nature 
of law enforcement and of local self-government was left unchanged, 
but the central government, recognizing that the administration of 
public justice and the uniform and efficient enforcement of the 
criminal laws was a matter of general, and not purely local, con- 
cern, offered to assist, by means of an annual grant-in-aid from the 
general treasury, those communities which were endeavoring to 
raise their law enforcement agencies to a standard of reasonable 
efficiency and decency. To insure that the money granted is ex- 
pended properly, the central government requires, as a condition of 
the grant, that the local establishment be inspected and publicly re- 
ported upon by the Home Office at least once each year. If, on in- 
spection, the Home Secretary finds that proper standards of per- 
sonnel, training, equipment, discipline, and co-operation are not 
being maintained, it is his duty so to report and to deny the grant. 
The reports and inspections of the Home Office are very thorough 
and complete, and, since they are always made public, every British 
citizen knows whether his local law enforcement agencies are efhi- 
cient; and if they are not, he is informed why they are not and who 
is responsible. If the local agencies of a community cannot pass 
inspection—something that nowadays very rarely happens—and 
the grant is withheld, it results in saddling the local taxpayers and 
their responsible officials with increased costs for inefficient, sub- 
standard administration. The British, mostly through this simple 
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administrative device, and without infringing on any important 
power of local self-government, have been able to establish and to 
maintain a standard of efficiency, integrity, and decency in their 
law enforcement agencies which has made their administration of 
criminal justice an object of admiration all over the world. British 
law enforcement no more exists in a vacuum than does our own, and 
the establishment and maintenance of a tradition of personal hon- 
esty, integrity, and devotion to the public welfare at the local level 
of government has had a profound and healthy effect upon the morals 
and ethics of the British civil service at all levels of government. 

Local control of law enforcement agencies is characteristic of 
American political organization, as it is of British. It is based upon 
a well-founded and deep-seated fear of the dangers to liberty in- 
volved in the centralization of police power. Complete local con- 
trol, with local authorities not responsible to the general government 
for their administration of justice, was the cause of the British 
failures of one hundred fifty years ago and is most certainly the 
principal cause of our failures today. Complete local control of 
law enforcement means that whether the laws are enforced in any 
city, town, or county depends not upon the will of the people of the 
state as expressed in the law, but upon the personal desires and in- 
terests of local politicians. It means an alliance between crime and 
politics in every community where the financial and political power 
of the lawless is reckoned as a political asset. 

In America the important basic laws proscribing criminal con- 
duct, with few exceptions, are state laws, though their enforcement 
is entrusted to city and county officials. These local officials, al- 
though they derive their powers from the state and act in the name 
of the state, are never called to account to the state for their ad- 
ministration of this vitally important public trust. They do not ac- 
count in any real sense even to their own local government. Los 
Angeles County may be cited as typical. In this one county there 
are forty-six independent local law enforcement agencies with juris- 
dictions that intertwine rather than adjoin. All of them are charged 
with the same duty to enforce the state laws; all of them are under 
the same moral obligation to work together toward an efficient ad- 
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ministration of justice; but whether any of them do so is determined 
_ entirely by local politics. It has never been possible, and it will never 
be possible, without introducing some element of common respon- 
sibility, to get them all to work together at any one time on anything. 
If our democracy is to develop properly, we must re-examine our 
entire law enforcement structure and the kind of weakness that it 
exhibits in the light of past experience. We must remove the obstacles 
of obsolescence, duplication, and overlapping of authority which 
now impede the enforcement of law. We must redetermine the re- 
spective roles of the state and local governments in the administra- 
tion of justice and consider what controls on law enforcement the 
state should have. Above all, we must see that local government is 
made accountable to the state, either directly or indirectly, for the 
enforcement of state laws. It is reasonable to expect that from this 
step will follow, in due time, the divorce of politics from crime; an 
improvement in standards of personnel, equipment, and training; 
the establishment of discipline, morale, and a tradition of integrity; 
and the development of a co-operative spirit of public service in the 
agencies concerned with the administration of justice. The corrup- 
tion in law enforcement which is so appalling cannot be eliminated in 
any other way, for dishonesty is not of itself the cause of the weak- 
ness in law enforcement. Dishonesty, rather than a cause, is an ines- 
capable incident of irresponsibility and of an irrational system of or- 
ganization which ignores basic principles of sound administration. 
The great ideal of Thomas Jefferson, of equal and exact justice 
to all men, administered honestly and efficiently as a protecting 
shield for liberty and personal freedom, is not a mirage. It is an 
attainable goal which can be reached in a democracy by the in- 
telligent, patient, persistent efforts of conscientious citizens. The 
miasma of self-interest, injustice, and corruption which presently 
exudes from the temple of justice can be abated by instituting prac- 
tices of accountability and responsibility. The challenge that is 
posed to us by organized crime and by the subversion of justice in 
our government is direct, menacing, and wholly evil. Let us accept 
the challenge with enthusiasm and fight in the true tradition of our 
country and to the honor of our times and of our generation. 
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Is THE Negro section at the rear of the bus the hilarity that had 
interrupted Henry Clark’s dozing had reached a peak; a fleshy 
woman crammed a handkerchief into her mouth to choke her laugh- 
ter, while the man beside her grinned at the success of his joking. 
Clark’s irritation shifted from their noise to their apparent uncon- 
cern with the heat; she was in cool voile, and his starched white 
shirt (with a service pin in the collar buttonhole) was unwilted. 
Clark twisted forward in his seat again, shrugging off and replacing 
the linen coat upon the arm that was in sunlight, and frowned at 
the cause of the long halt. A woman still stood arguing with the 
driver. 

“Forty-five? Forty-five? It used to be a quarter!” 

“But used-to-be ain’t any more.” 

She unknotted her handkerchief for the coins and looked about 
for a seat, lurching as the bus started, and a woman across from 
Clark called, “‘Here! There’s room, my little girl can move a speck.” 

Clark closed his eyes to the breeze again upon his eyelids, hearing 
the newcomer saying her thank-yous as she squeezed into the seat 
and launched at once into talk to whieh the other woman droned 
response. His wife and children had the car at the beach, and he was 
obliged to take the bus to join them for his week end; he had avoided 
conversation by sitting in a single seat instead of one in the double 
row across the aisle, but he was in the afternoon sun as they headed 
toward Huguenot Island, and the fitful starts and stops, the instant 
changes from strangers into confidants, abraded his patience: “I 
knew some Gosses, once, lived in Bluet . . . Lots of us Messers 
there . . . My son lives on the bay . . . My name was Molly 
Daffin . . .” He slumped logily, murmuring a spell: “Turn the 
ear to catch the wind, a shell to take away the mind; turn the ear 
to make a shell—diminishing—the sea—to a remembered—whis- 
per.” He had almost dozed when the bus braked to a halt. 

A handful of white and Negro passengers got off. Clark rose to 
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take an empty double seat in the shade, and was bumped by a 
small colored child who ran down the aisle with the fleshy woman 
lumbering after him. She spoke to the driver, who was making out 
a receipt for a crate of chickens. 

Mrs. Messer called, “Land sakes, don’t wait for him to pee, make 
him wait till Bluet!’’ 

The chickens complained, given a kick into place on the floor 
beside the driver; he raced the engine; the Negro woman leaned out 
the doorway hurrying the child. Even in the shade the weight of air 
pressed down, and Clark’s temples flushed in quick anger at Mrs. 
Messer; why couldn’t people conceal their ill-breeding—at least in 
public? 

Her voice came back to him as they moved again. She had been 
pinning up the hair of the little girl with Mrs. Goss. 

“There, that’s cooler . . . Now, what I mean, I'll go right out 
to Snagston. If I can catch her! Son’s bewitched, don’t know what 
she’s up to while he’s gone . . . See here?” She held up her 
scarred left arm. “She done this with a poker when once I scolded 
her!” 

“My, my, what won’t some people do!” 

“What’s that? Yes, ain’t itso! But I’m not studyin’ her. She’s 
nothing but—your gal will hear . . .” 

Clark was amused by the scandalized whispering. His imagina- 
tion quickly sketched the sordid triangle and was done with it. But 
they were passing through Gray’s Marsh: he squinted, visualizing 
the battle long ago when Indians routed Spaniards; he smiled to 
think that the soldiers in chigger-seamed armor, slashing through 
the barrens, were like him, crossing the place with the yammer of 
simpletons in his ears and sweat runneling down his spine. 

The bus emptied at the Bluet station. Clark bought a Coke and 
idled on the sidewalk drinking it, holding the chilled bottle now 
and then against his wrists and temples. The mechanical music and 
voices inside mingled with the talk of the Negroes lounging outside 
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as they drank their Pepsis and Nehis. The Negro child held an ice- 
cream cone, transported. A dust devil flung past and subsided. The 
driver called all aboard. 

Two sunburned men in overalls ran toward the station. “Hey, 
we want to go to Huguenot!” the older one shouted. “You hear what 
happened there? They found some woman in the pit beside the po’gy 
plant, was beat to death!” 

There was an inward press of bodies toward the two, and Clark 
drew back. Mrs. Messer asked, ““A woman? What’s her name?” 

“Dunno . . . Friend phoned us up at Lodden’s Store, knowin’ 
we trade there Sad’dys, said, ‘Jenks, you come on down.’ So Nate 
and me, we hailt the bus.” 

Nate nodded. “Set to see the fun.” 

Mrs. Goss stared. “The fun? A woman killt, is fun?” 

“Oh!” Nate ducked his head apologetically. “Pop didn’t say—a 
nigger says he found her. The sheriff’s got him in the jail.” 

A murmur, mixed of troubled minds, passed through the group. 

The Negro veteran spoke. “Said he found her. If he killt her, 
why he told the sheriff?” 

Nate stared from one to another of the Negroes, and said 
obliquely, “It ain’t gon’ be healthy to be a coon in Huguenot 
tonight.” 

“But we ain’t done nothin’.” 

“You're a nigger,” Nate said, “that’s what you done.” 

Clark felt dizzied by the answer. The fools! He should tell them 
—well, to go away? But Mrs. Goss was already speaking, slowly: 
“I guess you colored best stay here, till you know what’s goin’ on. 
The driver’ll give you layovers, I guess.” 

“Yeah, but hurry, get your junk out. I got to get back home by 
nine.” 

Clark started to protest that it was unnecessary, and then changed 
his mind. Four Negroes conferred sullenly with their eyes, and took 
their belongings from the racks, but the ex-soldier said, “My shift 
goes on at the paper mill at eight,” and climbed into the bus. 

Nate Jenks said, “Boy, I don’t like yo’ lippiness. Maybe it’s 
good you’re goin’ down.” 
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Mrs. Goss shoved past him, helping her child up, and saying, 
“You leave Joe be. His fambly used to work for me, and they’re 
~ good darkies. Don’t pay no mind to him, hear,, Joe?” 

He answered softly, “No’m.” ; 

The Negro mother lifted her child in. She said, “We just goin’ 
to the mill,” and went and sat by Joe at the back, holding the child, 
and repeated her explanation like a spell. 

The bus was emptier, but Clark sat on the single side. Mrs. Mes- 
ser and Mrs. Goss sat together, the girl sprawling across a seat behind 
them. Nate was at the front beside a drunk, and his father stood 
trying to catch somebody’s eye. The only other passengers were a 
shy young couple lost in-each other behind the girl. 

Something about the departure, bumping against bodies and the 
arm of a seat, the memory of languor left at the Bluet station, focused 
for Clark: the bus was a catalyst, in which the elements were slogged 
about; but the sweethearts challenged him—he, too, could stay an 
inert ingredient. He placed his coat between him and the sun, and 
thought hard of the lazy spill of waves, not far, not long. 

Mrs. Messer and Mrs. Goss whispered; Jenks sat on the arm of 
the seat ahead of them and asked, ““You say somethin’ to me? My 
name is Jenks, I’m pleased to meet you.” 

Mrs. Messer stammered. “I—I’m Mrs. Messer, and this here is 
Mrs. Goss. I asked—the woman killt lived near the po’gy plant?” 

“I guess. They said tracks showed she was drug.” 

“Qh!” Her exclamation was so hushed that Clark looked around. 
“T asked—they said a nigger done it?” 

“Got him in the jailhouse, yes’m.” 

She exhaled, and said fretfully, “My son’s wife lives close to the 
po’gy plant!” 

Mrs. Goss reproached her gently. “There, there, you needn’t 
think like that.” 

“Well,” Jenks said, “we'll know who soon. God blast that 
nigger!” 

Mrs. Goss frowned. “The sheriff’s holdin’ people is no sign 
they’re guilty. Seems to me you’re nosin’ trouble on mighty skimpy 
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“Well, hell, we—we got to p’tect our womenfolks!” He lurched 
on the chair arm in a quick swerve of the bus. 

“Then why ain’t you to home in Bluet? Gallivantin’ off, a fine 
p’tection!” 

Clark bit his lip, further amused by Jenks’ surprise at this attack. 
But Mrs. Messer pulled herself up, exclaiming, “If you gon’ talk 
like that, I’ll move!” She sat in front of Mrs. Goss by Jenks. “Some 
folks just got no feelings! Pore little Thelma, murdered in cold 
blood!” 

Mrs. Goss leaned forward, distressed, but before she could pro- 
test, Nate peered around and asked, “Did you say, Thelma? Is she 
a lanky kind of blonde?” 

Mrs. Messer fumbled with her handkerchief. “Why, yes. You 
know her?” 

“Tf she’s got a wildcat for a husband, yes! Near “bout tore my 
hide off at a dance last month. Didn’t catch us doin’ nothin’, but he 
must think she gives too much of it away.” 

“You mind out!” Mrs. Messer warned. “You shouldn’t talk like 
that—my boy is good!”” She whimpered. “He’s fishin’ shrimps and 
not due back till Monday. Thelma is lonesome—I mean, she was— 
that’s why I was goin’ down—” She hiccuped, and wiped at sweat 
on her neck and jowls. 

Clark looked thoughtfully at her profile. Mrs. Goss said, “You 
still don’t know it’s her. But, what you mean, she’s lonesome, I 
thought you said—?” 

“Why, I—why, you misheard me. She—don’t you know how 
somebody makes a joke?” 

Clark frowned, watching bewilderment give way to belief in 
Mrs. Goss’s face. Nate inspected Mrs. Messer shrewdly, running 
his tongue along his upper lip; he turned back toward the front as 
the bus plunged into rain. In the shadowed light they tugged the 
windows closed. 

Water paths ran and slipped away upon the pane beside Clark. 
Sweat burst out heavier than ever upon his body, and his breath was 
constricted as if in a bubble at the bottom of a sea, but at least the 
beat of rain submerged the voices. 
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The Negro woman brushed against his shoulder, guiding the boy 
down the aisle. She leaned to peer through the smooth wash made 
by the windshield wiper. Nate stretched a hand toward her; she saw 
the movement in the driver’s mirror and jumped erect. “Don’t you 
do that, white boy,” she warned. Still glaring at Nate, she told the 
driver, “‘At the top of the next hill, mister,” and as he slowed the bus 
to second gear she took the child up in her arms. 

At the top of the incline the driver released the door, and wet 
spray reached in. The woman clutched her child and a bundle; as 
she steadied herself for the stop she bumped the crate of chickens 
and one of them squawked outrage. Then she clambered down and 
ran off into indistinctness and invisibility. The bus coughed for- 
ward. 

Jenks called forward, “What was the matter, son?” 

Nate looked around sheepishly. “Ah, just started to goose her, 
is all.” He held a liquor bottle up. “Hey, look, this knocker spilt 
it all but a little biddy bit.” 

Clark opened his window a slit and gasped in the wet air. Even 
through the rainfall and the furrowing of tires through water, he 
could hear Jenks confiding to Mrs. Messer, “Course, I ain’t sayin’ 
who was there, but they sure fixed that nigger up in Turnbridge, 
once. Fooled him, too, when he confessed, after they made him eat 
his—” He coughed. “’Scuse me, ma’am. . . . They wouldn’t 
shoot him then, let him off like that— Why, hey! We’re stalled!” 

“Drownded!” the driver said. ‘That last stop did it.” He cursed, 
released the door to let in air, and sprawled back in his seat. 

Nate spoke impatiently. “This buckin’ hearse will be here God 
knows when.” He stood up and stretched, his gaze wandering to the 
Negro in the back. “Hey!” he called, “What'd you do in the Army, 
boy? Tote swill?” 

“Wuz in the infantry.” 

“Yeah? In Mississipp’?” 

“Tn Italy.” 

“You goddam liar, I know that cain’t be so! I ought to teach 
you somep’n.” He started up the aisle, red-faced. 

Mrs. Goss stood up in front of him and shoved him in the chest. 
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“Set down,” she said, “or I’ll set you down. I’ve had a mort of your 
meanness.” 

Clark controlled his amusement as Nate glared around. Jenks 
said, “Son! Don’t pester the lady!” 

Nate swung to the front, snorting, and stooped to look out at the 
thinning rain. His father apologized, “Don’t know his manners. 
Helped Uncle Sam whup Japs, and now’s his first come-by to help 
us whup the coons, so he’s about to wet his britches, ’scuse me say- 
ifigiten 

“Young uns!” Mrs. Messer nodded, rubbing her scarred arm. 
“Drinkin’ brings out the Old Boy in um.” 

Sunlight wavered through the rain. Nate jumped out, and 
stamped in pools along the pavement, and the driver got out and 
raised the hood to dry the distributor. Jenks and the two women 
ambled after him to watch. The drunk and the child were asleep, 
the young couple quiet. Clark rose. The motion of walking made 
his head throb. He heard the Negro coming behind him. 

The road was empty. Behind them the turpentine still was sil- 
houetted in the distance against withdrawing rain. He paced the 
mat of sand verbena on the shoulder of the road. Speak to this Joe 
who stood apart, smoking a cigarette? Say what, it was no use 
antagonizing the fools from Bluet? He broke off, rubbing his fore- 
head; coneflowers drowned in the flooded ditch; the wind from the 
sea stretched hands into the land, too late. 

Nate flagged a car of vacationers and waved it curtly on when 
he saw there was no room in it. A pickup truck came from the 
direction of Huguenot; it stopped and the driver asked, “Having 
trouble?” 

Nate said, “You come from Huguenot? Say, who was the woman 
killt?” 

“Some Snagston slut name of Messer.” 

Mrs. Messer gasped. “What did you say? What—” 

“Messer,” Nate supplied, his eyes alight. 

She hid her face from the eyes around, and moaned. “It’s her!” 

“Kin,” Nate explained. “Nemmine her, now, just say what’s 
goin’ on down there.”’ 
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The man gaped at Mrs. Messer. “Why, nothin’, yet. Wanted to 
stick around, but I got this load of shrimps to get to market.” 

Clark looked at Mrs. Messer; she was lifting her head slowly, 
dry-eyed. Nate said, “Did you say shrimps? Is the fleet come in, 
then?” 

“Un-hunh, last night. The boss was like a kike, said he needs his 
money, so I got to—” 

Nate shoved him toward his truck and cried, “Go on, man, 
you're blockin’ my ride to Huguenot! I’m gon’ catch me one in 
this that’s comin’.”” He hailed the driver hunched before a rack of 
pulpwood ona strpped. down Ford; “How about a ride, O.K.? . . . 
Pop, come on!” 

Mrs. Messer caught his arm. “What you gon’ do?” He pulled 
away onto the logs, and she grasped his father by a sleeve and asked 
hoarsely, “What you gon’ do? Gon’ get that nigger? Let me go 
with you!” 

The wood-truck driver said hastily, “Hey, I cain’t carry any- 
body more!” 

Jenks climbed onto the logs, murmuring, “This ain’t nohow for 
you to ride, ma’am.” 

The Ford strained away, backfiring; Nate yelled to the Negro, 
“See you later, boy!” and grinned at Mrs. Messer, calling, “Maybe, 
Missus, there’s such a thing as one too many pieces give away!” 

Mrs. Goss cried, shocked, “‘Your mouth needs rinchin’ out, that 
what!” She walked toward Mrs. Messer, and touched her gently. 
“Well,” she said, softly, “now you know.” 

Mrs. Messer shrank away. “I don’t! I don’t! Just what you 
mean?” She glared at Mrs. Goss. 

“T mean, you know it’s her, your Thelma. But if your son is 
there, you can feel easier.” 

Mrs. Messer tottered after the truck; she cried wildly, “Stop 
them! Stop them! Then jessies is liable to do somethin’ bad!” 

Mrs. Goss stopped her. “They'll do nothin’, without there’s 
dark, and other trash to back ’em up. . Come on, set down.” 
She led the other into the bus. The Negro. veteran whispered, “Do, 
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Clark felt the rushing in of silence. He saw the young couple 
inside the bus, still unmoved. He turned abruptly to the Negro. “I 
was in Europe, too.” 

“Was you? You think I told the truth? I was in the Ninety- 
second Division, Three Hunnerd Seventieth Regiment.” 

“Tn the Apennines?” 

“Yassuh. They says it was no good, says lots of men run away. 
I didn’t, mister. And I’m not runnin’ now.” 

Clark could only nod, embarrassed, as he sought words to frame 
assurance; his scalp moved in relief when the driver made the engine 
catch, and they had to climb aboard. 

Mrs. Messer sat peering intently ahead. She asked, “We ought 
to catch up, won’t we?” and the driver laughed. “I hope to tell—I 
got to be in Huguenot ten minutes ago!” 

She uncertainly joined in, as they picked up speed. 

Mrs. Goss and her sleep-drugged child gathered their parcels. 
She directed, “Stop at the fire tower yonder, that’s where we live.” 
She leaned over Mrs. Messer. “I’m sorry,” she said, “I sure do 
grieve for you.” 

Mrs. Messer cried helplessly. The bus slowed to a stop, and 
Mrs. Goss reflected, “Now, if I hadn’t my girl to see about, my 
husband waiting and all, I’d go on with you. Driver, I wonder could 
you wait while I ask my husband if—” 

“Get out!” Mrs. Messer cried, her voice rising. “I don’t want 
you to! We was catchin’ up, and now you went and stopped us!” 

Mrs. Goss drew back, confused. She shook her head. “Well, God 
be with you, anyways.” 

The bus went on. Mrs. Messer looked around, her face twisted 
with misery for words to think. She called out, “Go faster, driver, 
faster!”” She rubbed her scarred arm and talked aloud to herself: 
‘An’ he was drunk, I know where he would go. . . . There’s a 
shack just close by, where nobody knows.” 

They clattered over the wooden bridge to Huguenot Island; ahead 
they could see the truck turning off toward the Snagston mill. The 
driver reached back and shook the sleeper by a knee. Mrs. Messer 
asked, “‘Is there a jitney by the Snagston road?—yes, there is one 
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coming.” She stood up impatiently in the aisle. ‘“‘Oh, damn the bitch 
for gettin’ killt!” 

Two men, one with a deputy’s badge, emerged from the car as 
the bus drew up. Mrs. Messer gave them a startled glance and hur- 
ried to the other side of the road to wait. 

The deputy called to the Negro as he climbed down. “Hey, boy! 
What you doin’ here?” 

“T lives here, sir. I works at the paper mill.” His voice was 
toneless. 

The drunk man roused in great commotion. ‘Somebody took my 
botile!”’ he complained, clinging to the door frame. “I bet that boy’s 
got it. Look and see.” - 

The deputy moved toward the Negro. It was as if a final hammer 
pounded in Clark’s head. That the drunk, stupid so long, should 
manage to involve him— He stuck his head out the window. “Ofh- 
cer, this man is drunk. He lost the bottle himself. Let’s not have any 
nonsense.” 

“Hey, you gon’ get off, or not?” the driver asked. 

“Nonsense?” the drunk exclaimed, ignoring the question and 
leaning out to look in at Clark, and even as he saw that the deputy 
had relaxed, Clark heard his own word richocheting through his 
head, inadequate. 

The deputy said, “All right, boy, get on out to the quarters. We 
want the streets all clear, downtown.” 

“Yassuh.” 

Clark called, smiling, “You see, Joe, the law’s on the job. Now 
go along, good luck!” 

“Yassuh.” He picked up his suitcase and hesitated and looked 
up at Clark. “My name is Henry. It ain’t Joe. I never saw that 
lady called me that, before.” He walked off down the Snagston road, 
where a jitney was coming in a clatter of oyster shells. 

Mrs. Messer pushed the drunk man back when he tried to enter 
with her, and drove off triumphantly. 

The deputy was in the bus, peering toward the back. “No more?” 
he asked. 

“About the murder—” Clark said. “It looks all quiet here, 
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but—two men on the bus said—you think there will be trouble for 
the Negro in the jail?” 

The deputy looked at Clark’s linen suit, at the hamper in the rack 
above him. “Going to the beach? . . . You see us checking, to 
get the darkies home, so folks won’t get excited.” 

“I wonder if I could find the sheriff?” 

“Oh, hurry up!” the driver cried. 

“Hold your horses, mac,” the deputy said. “Mister, you can 
talk to me, I’m his cousin. Don’t know where he is.” 

Clark looked into the mild, flat eyes. ““Well— Well, has he 
questioned the murdered woman’s husband?” 

“Why? I mean, he has, I reckon. Why?” 

His malice toward Mrs. Messer, for all the noise, had drained 
away. “I just wondered if the sheriff has any leads?” 

The deputy looked at him blankly. “Sheriff knows just what to 
do, questions and all.” 

The deputy’s friend and the drunk mouthed some private joke; 
Clark felt lightheaded, all his manner gone in the exposure of his 
equivocation. The deputy repeated, “Yessir, questions and all.” 
His eyes widened. “But, you said, two men—ain’t no such men on 
the bus.” 

“No they got on in Bluet, and when the engine drowned they 
caught a ride to the mill. I don’t suppose they will make trouble 
for that boy who’s gone there? One of them thought he had sassed 
him.” 

“Yeah? These men—they got on at Bluet? What was they like? 
What was their names?” 

“In overalls. I—I didn’t catch their names.” 

“I know!” The drunk leered up from the doorway. “Their name 
is Jenks, they drank up all my whisky—” 

The deputy whirled toward his friend. “Old Jenks! Why, I 
remember, once up at Turnbridge—” He stopped short, and looked 
blandly at Clark. “Mister,” he said, “‘we’ll just set you to rest and 
go and check.” 

“You think it’s all right, then?” Clark tried to look behind the 
eyes. 
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The deputy strode out; at the doorway he waved a casual salute. 
“Go on, have pleasure, mister, at the beach.” He joined the two 
men by the car, throwing an arm across the shoulders of the drunk. 

Slanting rays of orange reached into Clark’s eyes; he closed 
them tightly, to call up the breaking of cool waves, but saw only 
the green-black reverse image of the sun. He stared ahead, his sight 
unfocused, a hand cupped at his cheek against the west. 

The streets of Huguenot were lazy, as always, rows of bungalows 
hinged to shadows, rows of cabbage palms shuddering in the sea 
breeze. 

The empty quiet of the bus was grateful. A rustle of paper 
crushed surprised him; he looked around and saw the young couple 
composedly arranging themselves to leave. His temples flushed ; he 
stood up rudely in front of them to get out first as the bus swerved 
into the parking lot where his family in the car waited to carry him 
to the other side of the island. The voice of the stationmaster echoed 
from the building walls: “Let’s go! The bus is here, going out, for 
Bluet, Gray’s Marsh, Turnbridge!” 
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[= all other Indian litera- 

tures, Marathi literature is an 
inheritor to the grand tradition of 
intellectual toleration, but it mani- 
fests certain qualities which have 
given it a specific tone. These quali- 
ties must be searched for in the na- 
ture of the Maratha people and in 
the circumstances in which their 
literature was born. 

Obviously, the nature of the Ma- 
ratha people, who occupy western 
Deccan and the Bombay Presidency, 
has been formed, among other fac- 
tors, by the region they inhabit and 
the historical circumstances through 
which they have lived. The country 
is rugged and unyielding, and the 
people have to work hard to eke out 
a living even at subsistence level. 
This would perhaps explain the quali- 
ties of hardihood and militancy 
which they so naturally display. 
Hsuan Tsang, the Chinese traveler, 
in describing the characteristics of 
these people, has observed that they 
love freedom above everything else. 
That was in the seventh century. 
Since then, the Maratha people have 
further deepened this devotion. 

It was, therefore, not unnatural 
for Marathi literature to be born on 
the crest of a wave of protest. The 
protest was against religious and lin- 


guistic shackles, and was led by 
Chakradhar and Dnyaneshwar, who 
started religious movements against 
the Brahmanic tyranny of the 
day. They strove to break the cul- 
tural monopoly of the learned few, 
and had, therefore, to approach the 
people in their own language. Of 
these two men, Dnyaneshwar dis- 
plays a unique consciousness of his 
literary mission. He conceived of his 
pen as a challenge to the mighty tra- 
dition and domination of Sanskrit, 
the language of the Brahmanic pun- 
dits. He declared boldly that the 
Marathi language he was writing 
would bid fair to defeat the “very 
glory of nectar” and that he would fill 
the domain of Marathi with the rich 
fragrance of the cultivated philoso- 
phy of Brahman. His magnum opus, 
Dnyaneshwari, which, to all appear- 
ances, is a mere commentary on the 
Bhagavad-Gita, is a grand fulfillment 
of this promise, It is a rare and re- 
markable combination of subtle phi- 
losophy and sublime imagination, 
and has a poetic charm that has not 
been surpassed by anything that has 
appeared in the language throughout 
the six hundred sixty years that have 
followed its composition. 

This challenging consciousness of 
the Marathi tongue is also found in 
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Eknath, who followed in Dnyanesh- 
war’s footsteps, after a lapse of about 
two hundred years; and he combines 
with it something of a political con- 
sciousness against the Muslim domi- 
nation which had consolidated itself 
during the intervening period. He 
integrated with all this a specific 
championship of the oppressed 
classes (the untouchables), a fact 
which gave a sharp tone to his de- 
fense of the Marathi language. “If 
Sanskrit was born of the Gods,” he 
asked bluntly, “was Prakrit given 
birth to by thieves and robbers?” 

This affirmation and development 
of the Marathi language gradually 
led to the consciousness of the sov- 
ereignty of the Maratha people, 
whose political man of destiny was 
Shivaji and spiritual preceptor was 
Ramdas. Ramdas’ Dasbodh was 
a sort of political testament of the 
times. 

While these two were trying to re- 
orientate the destiny of the Marathas, 
Tukaram was expressing the lyrical 
excellence and the philosophic wis- 
dom of the Bhakti cult, founded by 
Dnyaneshwar, through a series of 
abhangas, which were charged with 
deep emotion. Tukaram represents 
the glorious culmination of the long 
tradition of the poet-saints. This tra- 
dition produced two specific metrical 
forms, the owee and the abhanga, 
which, years before modern forms 
were imported from the West, made 
it possible to express highly indi- 
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vidualistic emotions and a deeply 
cherished philosophy of life and 
divinity. 

This examination of Marathi liter- 
ature at its birth and in its early 
development would give a fair idea 
of the spirit of freedom that in- 
formed it. Its rebirth, under the im- 
pact of the British influences, in the 
nineteenth century, is of the same im- 
port. Modern Marathi literature was 
born of the spirit of renaissance that 
inspired the idealistic sections of the 
newly educated intelligentsia soon 
after the end of the Maratha rule. Bal 
Gangadhar Jambhekar, the founder 
of Marathi journalism which served 
as a cradle for the new literature, was 
born eight years before the British 
flag was first flaunted on the fronts 
of the Shaniwarwada. His journal 
Darpan was born, in 1832, of the 
anguish and the cravings of the new 
intelligentsia. It heralded a group of 
young thinkers and reformers who 
had avidly drunk at the springs of the 
new liberal doctrines of the West. 

A controversy of the times helps 
to shed significant light on the na- 
ture of these doctrines and their im- 
pact on the educated Indian mind. 
When Sir Charles Metcalfe, the gov- 
ernor-general of India, proposed in 
1835 to grant freedom of the press 
to the Indian people, he was re- 
minded of the arguments of Sir 
Thomas Munroe that, since the pri- 
mary duty of an editor is to advo- 
cate the freedom of his country, this 
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freedom of the press would lead to 
the premature advocacy of political 
freedom and would result in anarchy. 
Sir Charles replied that it was their 
duty to allow the natives to enjoy the 
fruits of knowledge, whatever the 
consequences, and he gave freedom 
of the press to the Indians. The fear 
expressed by Sir Thomas did not, 
however, come true because the In- 
dian editors did not, in fact, advocate 
political freedom. On the contrary, 
they by and large propagated the 
theory of divine dispensation which 
seemingly was the very negation of 
political freedom. 

But freedom is a complex notion. 
It does not mean merely political 
freedom. It means also social, eco- 
nomic, and mental freedom. Many 
of the enemies of freedom, notably 
the Communists, have understood 
this complexity and cleverly utilized 
it for their purposes. They start by 
advocating every one of these free- 
doms, and then when they attain 
power, they diabolically play one set 
of freedoms against another and end 
by choking them all, beginning with 
mental freedom, which is the “center 
and circumference” of all freedom. 

The leaders of the new conscious- 
ness in Maharashtra did propound 
their theory that the establishment of 
the British rule in India was an act 
of God in His infinite wisdom; but 
though this theory looked like an 
abject surrender of the soul before 
a foreign domination, it was, in fact, 
an epitome of the philosophy of 
social and economic freedom, and 
connoted full equality with the Brit- 
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ish. They thought in terms of full 
and free partnership with the British 
within the realm of a free common- 
wealth, but insisted that the full and 
unfettered social, economic, and cul- 
tural development of the country was 
a necessary condition for the fulfill- 
ment of this cherished dream. They 
therefore laid accent on social, eco- 
nomic, and educational reform. 
Their first spokesman in Maha- 
rashtra was Lokahitwadi, who pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of reason 
and the full equality of man, con- 
cepts which he had obviously im- 
bibed from the rationalist liberal 
philosophy of the British. Armed 
with this integrated philosophy of 
freedom, he started publishing in 
1848 a series of incisive essays which 
has become famous as the Shat- 
patren, or Hundred Letters. Therein 
he advocated the annihilation of 
caste, the liberation of women, the 
education of the people along mod- 
ern lines, the establishment of parlia- 
ment, and the revival of shattered in- 
dustries. His was an all-pervasive 
view that was infused with sympathy 
and was impatient of injustice and 
ignorance wherever found. 
Lokahitwadi was only one of the 
group of English-educated young 
men who were inspired by Western 
civilization and were fired by a mis- 
sionary zeal to educate the people 
and to reform the country. They all 
but dedicated their lives to the re- 
formist purpose. They carried the 
message of social reform and mod- 
ern knowledge wherever they went, 
and helped people found schools, 
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libraries, newspapers, and similar 
centers of education. They poured 
forth an incessant stream of essays, 
articles, and pamphlets, which form 
the earlier foundations of modern 
Marathi literature. Though naturally 
crude in form and texture, they had 
the glow of idealistic passion. This 
movement, which was strengthened 
and enriched with differing and 
widening emphasis by men like Jyo- 
tiba Phule, Visnushastri Pandit, 
Raosaheb Ranade, and others, cul- 
minated in a fully developed ration- 
alistic philosophy formulated and 
ennoblingly lived by that truly great 
man of modern Maharashtra, Princi- 
pal Gopal Ganesh Agarkar. 

Before considering the work of 
Agarkar, however, one should deal 
first with the contribution of Jyotiba 
Phule, the creator of consciousness 
and self-consciousness among the 
masses of Maharashtra. His work 
was as noble as his philosophy was 
crude and questionable. It gave rise 
to an irreconcilable antagonism be- 
tween the Brahmans and the non- 
Brahmans and thus contributed to 
the communal exacerbation that in 
later years marred public life in Ma- 
harashtra. But his passion for jus- 
tice and his love of freedom was ex- 
ceedingly noble, and it is characteris- 
tically expressed in his books, one of 
which he dedicated to the liberators 
of the Negro slaves of America. 

Principal Agarkar was a follower 
of Mill and Spencer. He integrated 
their philosophy and tried to weave 
it into the fabric of his own life, 
which was a superb combination of 
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rationalism and renunciation. He 
ruthlessly examined the conditions of 
life in Maharashtra in the light of his 
rationalistic philosophy and came to 
the conclusion that this country had 
no future unless it adopted the prin- 
ciples that have contributed to the 
uplift of the progressive countries of 
the West. But he was no believer in 
the doctrine of divine dispensation. 
He was too much a student of Da- 
dabhai Naoroji to believe that the 
Britishers came here for the good of 
this country or that the British rule 
in India was an unmixed blessing. 
He therefore preached the political 
liberation of the country, too; but his 
accent was on social and economic 
reform because he believed in an in- 
tegrated philosophy of life and held 
the firm conviction that there could 
be no full realization of political free- 
dom, even if it came, without the 
social and cultural progress of the 
people. 

While this movement for social 
reform was pervading the conscious- 
ness of the middle-class intelligentsia, 
a countermovement was developing 
within its womb. This was born of 
the pride of the past that generally 
accompanies an awakening of the 
people. It manifested itself in vari- 
ous forms, ranging from crude wor- 
ship of the reactionary cults to the 
Vedantic communism propounded by 
Visnubuwa_ Brahmachari, whose 
revolutionary teachings so disturbed 
the conservatives. 
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This revivalist movement finally new vibration. But even so, they 


found a spirited champion in Vis- 
nushastri Chiplunkar, who was the 
spiritual forerunner of Lokamanya 
Tilak. He was such a powerful mas- 
ter of the pen that he largely justi- 
fied his own claim that he was the 
“Shivaji of the Marathi language 
who has had no equal either before 
or after.” He gave to Marathi prose 
a grace and a dignity that it did not 
possess before. Although one must 
admit that Chiplunkar generated cer- 
tain unhealthy tendencies in the 
public life of Maharashtra, it can 
never be denied that it was he who 
first of all gave a patriotic tone to the 
revivalist tendencies. Henceforth the 
revivalist movement was firmly set 
on its goal of political freedom. 

Thus, both the rationalist and the 
revivalist wings of the renaissance 
movement were quivering with the 
spirit of freedom, the realization of 
which was sought by one in the social 
reform and by the other in political 
liberation—both the necessary con- 
ditions for the full flowering of cul- 
tural freedom. 

Lokahitwadi, Phule, Chiplunkar, 
Agarkar, and Tilak were not imagi- 
native writers, but they inspired gen- 
erations of imaginative writers who 
strove to realize in their literature the 
ideals they derived from these mas- 
ters. These ideals as depicted in 
poems, novels, and plays were not 
purely rationalistic or purely revival- 
ist. Often they freely mingled, and 
often they assumed new forms. The 
creative mold in which they were cast 
often gave them a new light and a 
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could ultimately be traced to one of 
these influences. Agarkar, for ex- 
ample, profoundly influenced the 
poetry of Keshavsut, the pioneer of 
modern Marathi poetry, the social 
plays of Deval and Kolhatkar, and 
the novels of Hari Narayan Apte, the 
unrivaled master of the novel form 
in Marathi. On the other hand, Chip- 
lunkar and Tilak inspired powerful 
wielders of the pen, such as S. M. 
Paranjpe, K. P. Khadilkar, and 
A. B. Kolhatkar, who kindled new 
fires in the hearts of literary men. 
These writers lifted Marathi litera- 
ture to such heights as have since 
been rarely attained. 

When one remembers that they 
worked in the period of Curzonian 
repression, and that, next to Bengal, 
Maharashtra was in the forefront of 
the freedom struggle, one can easily 
understand that the problem of intel- 
lectual freedom presented itself to 
these writers as only a facet of the 
wider problem of political freedom. 
In these days, journal after journal 
was closed down, editor after editor 
was put in jail, plays were banned 
and poems proscribed. The most il- 
lustrious example of this repression 
was the case of Keechakvadha, a play 
by K. P. Khadilkar, wherein the 
audiences easily identified the dic- 
tator Keechak, a character from the 
epic Mahabharata, with Lord Cur- 
zon. This play is a grand protest 
against totalitarian dictatorship and 
a defense of freedom and of moral 
values. The patriotic poetry of 
Savarkar and of Gowind also came 
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under the ax of repression, as did the 
brilliant writings of S. M. Paranjpe, 
whose riotous imagination had cre- 
ated out of routine journalistic writ- 
ing a new type of poetic essay. 
Paranjpe’s pen, moreover, had a 
Voltairian quality of fierce irony 
which roused the ire of bureaucracy. 
These writers were the firebrands of 
a political freedom which constituted 
for them the revival of the classic 
glory of ancient India. 

In this revivalist zeal there was a 
mystical strain inspired by upani- 
shadic philosophy, according to 
which every individual self is only a 
part of the universal self, and the 
realization of each being is a condi- 
tion for the realization of all. Brah- 
man, the universal self, is freedom 
incarnate; and, therefore, for the ulti- 
mate identification with it, which is 
considered the universal goal, one 
must strive to be free. If this free- 
dom was conceived in the narrow 
terms of political liberation, that was 
because it was understood to be the 
basis of all freedom. 

Agarkar and his followers in the 
literary realm could never reconcile 
themselves to such a narrow concep- 
tion of liberty, with or without the 
mystical strain. Liberty for them 
was indivisible. Keshavsut, the pio- 
neer modern poet, had an exalted 
notion of freedom in the scheme of 
things and of his own role as the 
standard-bearer of the new age. He 
declared himself to be a brave sol- 
dier, almost the prophet, of peace and 
equality, one who recognized the in- 
ner unity of mankind, and for whom, 
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therefore, such differences as those 
of caste and creed were absurd. He 
longed to blow with his own life 
breath the trumpet that would rouse 
dumb masses from their slumber and 
broadcast the message of the new 
world. He called upon the new gen- 
eration to stand up and fight every 
kind of social injustice and slavery, 
and thus to carve their names on the 
mansions of Time. 

Keshavsut had an equally exalted 
view of the role of the poet, or, at 
least, of his own role as a poet. He 
was deeply persuaded that the sparks 
of inspiration illuminating his mind 
from time to time were but glimpses 
of divinity, “intimations of immor- 
tality,” whose fleeting nature often 
left him distracted. These sparks had 
the power of inspiring people with 
higher purposes — inspiring them 
with love, hope, and valor! This was, 
perhaps, an unduly mystical concep- 
tion of the nature of poetic inspira- 
tion, but there was in him no inclina- 
tion, mundane or divine, to dictate, 
or even to direct, the writings of 
others. He had a theory of poetry 
which was a veritable charter of 
poetic freedom. He bluntly chal- 
lenged the right of anybody to dic- 
tate to the poet about the nature of 
his poetry. He cried: 

Who are you—I ask— 
To tell the poet 


To write 
Thus, or thus 


He did think that poetry inspired 
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people with a purpose. He was no 
devotee of “art for art’s sake” in the 
sense that excludes purpose. But he 
firmly believed that poetic creation 
was the result of free communion be- 
tween the poet and his imagination. 
He was not even remotely prepared 
to surrender the sovereignty of 
poetry. 

Keshavsut was like a day that 
comes after a long night. He brought 
a fresh breeze and a new blossoming. 
Poets soon began to recognize in him 
a new force and willingly acknowl- 
edged him as the master. In fact, he 
became the poets’ poet. Balkawee, 
Gadkari, N. V. Tilak, and Bee—all 
strove to follow him in his ideology 
and technique, although they differed 
from him and from each other in 
mood and spirit. Balkawee, for in- 
stance, was just a free bird of spirit 
who hovered over the crests of beauty 
everywhere. His was a paganlike 
worship of Nature. Even his mysti- 
cism was of an aesthetic variety, 
where everything was a manifestation 
of Eternal Joy and Eternal Beauty. 
But even this ethereal bird could not 
escape the influence of Keshavsut. 
Gadkari, who spread the eaglelike 
wings of his imagination, who was 
primarily interested in the flights of 
fancy, and who decked his poems 
with the gorgeous colors of his 
imagery, proudly claimed that he was 
just a faithful pupil of the great 
Keshavsut. 

It was the romantic age of Marathi 
poetry, somewhat in the tradition of 
Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth. The 
poets of this age were moved by the 
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same freedom of the spirit and wor- 
shiped the same ideals of the “Parlia- 
ment of Man” and the “Temple of 
the Individual.” 

In 1920, this glorious age faded 
away. New poets came and strove to 
write a new kind of poetry. But they 
could not take it beyond the bounds 
of Keshavsut. They just could not 
establish a realm of their own. Poetry 
certainly became more refined and 
more meticulous. It acquired a cer- 
tain well-defined variety. But poets 
continued to weave in and embroider 
on the basis pattern provided by 
Keshavsut. 

So, also, the spirit of Agarkar con- 
tinued to inspire the writers of plays 
and novels. Deval set the vogue. His 
Sharada was a remarkably realistic 
protest against the callous cruelties of 
child marriage. Social themes of 
similar nature were presented in play 
after play. The novels of Hari Nara- 
yan Apte portrayed the changing 
panorama of the Maharashtrian so- 
cial life, depicting the freedom urges 
of the new middle class and the injus- 
tices of the old customs that rattled 
their wings vulturelike over their 
blossoming life. But the freedom 
urges depicted by Apte were mainly 
of the educated males. Those of the 
educated women were left to be dealt 
with by Vaman Malhar Joshi, who 
was a discerning but truly sincere fol- 
lower of Principal Agarkar. 

Joshi was a remarkable example of 
the breadth of vision and the spirit 
of enquiry that philosophic ration- 
alism generates. He poured a tre- 
mendous amount of sympathy and 
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humanism into his philosophic skep- 
ticism. It is this humanism that lends 
a serene literary quality to his writ- 
ings, which are otherwise basically 
logical in content. He originally con- 
ceived men and women in his novels 
as types brought to life by the touch 
of human sympathy and understand- 
ing. In portraying the new woman 
of a changing society, he showed first 
a suffragette with all the lovely femi- 
nine qualities of Indian womanhood. 
Later this woman was given other 
roles in his novels, becoming in turn 
a Communist, a Gandhian construc- 
tive worker, a devotee of art, and 
even something of a free lover! But 
nowhere does she appear to be devoid 
of sympathy, nor is she ever a vul- 
garization of the concept of freedom. 

Joshi emerged not only as a por- 
trayer of the essentially feminine 
charm of the “‘new woman,” but also 
as a first-rate social thinker and 
philosopher. He had a perennial 
interest in the fate of man in his 
social environment. Years before 
other discerning people began ad- 
mitting that the Communist experi- 
ment might degenerate into a dicta- 
torship of experts and managers, 
Joshi had already posed that question 
in one of the brilliant conversational 
pieces which often adorn, and some- 
times detract from, his novels. In 
his last novel, he even formulated a 
philosophy of social reconstruction 
in terms obviously of Marx and 
Freud. There he was thinking of the 
thwarting of purposes, the distort- 
ing of ideals, and the atrophy of im- 
pulses in modern conditions of life, 
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and advocating such a reorganiza- 
tion of society as would contribute 
to the many-sided development of 
man. He was certainly not thinking 
of Communist experiments; to take 
part in them was to play with fire. 
Joshi was a true liberal. He demon- 
strated what heights Agarkarian lib- 
eralism can achieve by assimilating 
new sources of knowledge and by 
understanding new forces of social 
transformation. He also demon- 
strated, albeit negatively, the dangers 
of sentimentalism and mere humani- 
tarianism, which have somewhat 
spoiled the otherwise good and poeti- 
cally richer work of another Agar- 
karian, V. S. Khandekar. 

Even while Joshi was dealing with 
the problems of the “new woman,” 
Vibhavari Shirurkar (pseudonym) 
was developing her into a truly mod- 
ern woman—the woman who would 
soon become an earning member of 
society, who would shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities of males, and who 
would thus encounter altogether new 
problems. These were mainly the 
problems of the emotional and the 
ethical freedom of the modern 
woman—all deftly and delicately 
dealt with in a series of short stories 
and in two novels by a woman writer 
whose pseudonym, coupled with her 
remarkable frankness and genuine 
literary merit, created a furor in the 
mid-’thirties. 

In a third novel, Vibhavari Shi- 


rurkar was soon to prove that Marx- 
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ist enthusiasm, even of a disguised 
variety, may inhibit the growth of 
art. In her case, the enthusiasm was 
nearly destructive. Marxist ideology, 
except of a nebulous sort, has not 
found agreeable quarters in the 
realm of Marathi letters. That is 
because the rigor of the Marxian dia- 
lectic contradicts the spirit of free- 
dom that has always pervaded Ma- 
rathi literature. The critical spirit 
developed by a long tradition of 
rationalistic thinking has always 
been ready to welcome and to debate 
new modes of thought and new 
theories of criticism, and a number 
of theories obviously inspired by 
Marxism have had some vogue. For 
instance, it is persistently and almost 
avidly debated whether literature 
primarily obeys its own laws of art 
or whether it serves mainly some so- 
cial purpose. Theories advocating 
that literature is ultimately condi- 
tioned by time or by the social milieu 
have greatly influenced a number of 
thinkers. But when Marxism ap- 
peared in its crude class form and 
offered to interpret systematically 
the whole of Marathi literature along 
strictly Marxian lines, it was ban- 
ished by ridicule. It is true that 
P. Y. Deshpande won respect for an 
allegedly Marxian statement con- 
cerning the process of creative pro- 
duction, but critics soon discovered, 
as perhaps did the author himself, 
that this particular Marxism con- 
tained a strong streak of individual- 
ism, which ultimately drove him into 
a firm opposition to the doctrine. 
Even now, some attempts are made 
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to root Marxism into Marathi liter- 
ary criticism, but to date the soil has 
remained inhospitable. 

For a time Deshpande tried to 
express his Marxism by integrating 
it into his novels, but even before he 
could achieve a measure of success, 
the spirit of modern science and 
psychology invaded and finally cor- 
roded it. Ultimately, the great trans- 
formation of 1942 came, and he was 
almost overwhelmed by Gandhiism. 
He has not yet achieved an artistic 
realization of his new faith, but the 
vitality which is at the root of all 
his writing and action does create 
the hope that one day he will pro- 
duce a work which would resurrect 
the glory of his pre-Marxian novels, 
which were, in fact, a statement of 
the revolutionary urge of an essen- 
tially healthy individualism. 

There are a few writers of some 
significance who cherish a measure 
of enthusiasm for the Marxian doc- 
trine. But what Bertrand Russell has 
said of some of the British scientists 
who profess Marxism applies to 
these, also: their work does not 
demonstrate any application of the 
Marxian dialectic. 

That the essentially critical and 
individualistic spirit of the Maha- 
rashtrian mind cannot consent to be 
artistically strait-jacketed or cannot 
easily don a doctrinal uniform has 
been conclusively proved by the per- 
sistent prevalence of the doctrine of 
“art for art’s sake”—despite the 
crude manner in which it has been 
propounded by some of its Maha- 
rashtrian protagonists. This doctrine, 
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which was originally advocated in 
the early twenties by N. C. Kelkar, 
-a colossus of Marathi letters, pro- 
claims the sovereignty of art. The 
theories of aesthetics or specific aes- 
thetic emotion which have held the 
field in recent times naturally belong 
to the samé category and also pro- 
claim the sovereignty of art. 

It is the denial of this sovereignty 
of art that is responsible for the fail- 
ure of Gandhiism to leave a deep 
impression on Marathi literature. 
True, Acharya Jawadekar and Sane 
Guruji have made their mark, but 
Jawadekar is not an imaginative 
writer, and the triumph he has 
achieved in political writing is the 
result of his immense scholarship 
and the perspicacious attempt he has 
made to fuse the Marxian dialectic 
with the Gandhian principles of 
satyagraha. 

Sane Guruji can indeed be called 
a Gandhian artist, but his success is 
the result not of his Gandhiism but of 
the depth of sincerity which he has 
brought to bear on it. Even so, his 
work is not rated very high artisti- 
cally. Had it not been for the Tu- 
karam-like quality of his saintliness 
and had it not been for the peculiarly 
socialistic manifestation of his Gan- 
dhiism, which seems to be demanded 
by the temper of today, he would 
not have been able to attain the 
heights that he actually did. 

Modernist poetry has recently 
been much in vogue in Marathi, and 
it is necessary to examine it in the 
context of individual freedom. Marx- 
ists have attacked it as a manifesta- 
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tion of degeneration, of nihilism, of a 
total lack of faith in man. This is 
obviously a very superficial view to 
take of the problems of modernist 
poetry. This poetry is evidently born 
of anguish, of the failure of man to 
develop his emotions and sensibilities 
in order to catch up with the colossal 
strides of industrial science in the 
outside world. Modernist poetry is 
born of the contradiction between 
the scientifically developed world and 
the undeveloped man. It tries to por- 
tray the frustration born of this 
contradiction. The frustration ex- 
presses itself both in its form and in 
its content. Man feels frustrated be- 
cause he is not able to correlate the 
established values with the new situa- 
tion of the transformed world. He 
feels frustrated because he is unable 
to create appropriate new values. He 
is frustrated because his undevel- 
oped sensibility is not able to assimi- 
late the experience of the vastly 
changed world. And his frustration 
further arises from the fact that he 
has had no adequate means to express 
whatever experience he has been able 
to assimilate. This frustration is 
woven into the very texture of mod- 
ernistic poetry. It is proclaimed in 
its tangled obscurity. But it is not 
the success or the failure of modern- 
ist poetry that is significant; rather, 
it is the brave struggle of the human 
soul to break existing fetters and to 
grasp a new reality. This struggle 
is indicative of the vitality of the 
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human soul—of the hope that throbs 
the individual spirit. And this is the 
very opposite of nihilism. This strug- 
gle is a hopeful sign that man still 
values a sovereignty of spirit. This 
indeed is an inspiring message of 
freedom. 

I hope that this rapid and neces- 
sarily fitful survey of some seven 
hundred years of literary effort in 
Maharashtra will have indicated that 
Marathi writers possess the quality of 
what the English novelist Graham 
Greene calls “disloyalty.” They have 
always valued their freedom. When- 
ever freedom was in peril, their spirit 
was immediately aroused, and it ex- 
pressed itself in an expanding spiral 
of the creative word. They may not 
always have asserted the freedom to 
oppose, but they have certainly exer- 
cised “the freedom from the neces- 
sity of giving support.” They have 
ever refused to surrender the sover- 
eignty of the literary spirit. And 
Graham Greene’s warning that “hon- 
ours, state patronage, success, the 
praise of their fellows all tend to sap 
their disloyalty” was not much neces- 
sary in their case because it is more 
or less in the nature of the Maha- 
rashtrian genius easily to spurn such 
offers. But there are dangers which 
Maharashtrian writers should guard 
against. Since the days of Curzon, 
there have not been direct threats to 
their intellectual freedom of a serious 
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nature, and thus a long tradition of 
intellectual freedom may make them 
take liberty for granted. It may lull 
their sensitivity. They may not dis- 
play proper awareness of the poten- 
tial threats to their freedom; there 
arises the danger of their being en- 
slaved even before they have a chance 
to bestir themselves and fight. 

There may also be a false concep- 
tion of the critical spirit. It need not 
be devoid of intense feeling. The 
most luxuriant periods of Marathi 
literature have not been the periods 
of mere protests and the assertions 
of the free spirit; they have been 
periods of depth of feeling, of great 
sincerity. Rationalism is not neces- 
sarily contradictory to intense feel- 
ing. Agarkar was an uncompromis- 
ing rationalist; but he was also a man 
remarkable for his depth of feeling, 
which has given to his writing an 
intense quality which is felt even 
today. The glory of the literature of 
the saints was the glory of the depth 
of feeling. 

Marathi literature, which since 
1920 seems to have lost much of this 
capacity to feel intensely, must strive 
to recapture it. The totalitarian chal- 
lenge of modern times, the threat to 
man’s cultural freedom, should 
evoke deep feelings. He must be 
adequately aware of the threat— 
aware that the threat is all but upon 
him. 
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|: happened last summer when I 
had been to my uncle’s in Kon- 
kan. - 

In the front yard of the house 
there was a sacred oudumbar tree, 
young but tall and straight; and the 
few branches at the top were spread 
out in all directions giving it the look 
of a stately umbrella. The season’s 
new leaves had just come out, and 
their light green freshness had a 
cooling effect on the eyes. 

At the foot of the oudumbar tree, 
there was a tulsi vrindavan with a 
single fresh luxuriant plant in it. 
The half-dozen sprays on top of it 
looked like decorations on a young 
girl’s beautiful hair. 

A little farther down flowed the 
village canal. Along its bank were 
some selected flowering plants like 
shewanti, kardali, jaswand, and a 
gokarna creeper. In between these, 
there had grown some luscious green 
grass. When the golden rays of the 
morning sun touched the quiet canal 
water and rested on the dew-laden 
flowers and grass blades, the little 
world round the oudumbar tree 
beamed with a happy and sacred 
atmosphere. At noon when the sun 
was high, the oudumbar would hold 
its shady umbrella over the tulsi plant 
and help it keep cool. Later, as the 
sun inclined westward, the wafting 
evening breeze would blow, and the 


* Translated by R. B. Joshi. 
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shadows of the tall elastic swaying 
oudumbar and the young fresh tulsi 
plant would play hide-and-seek with 
each other. 

In the branches of the oudumbar 
tree was a bird’s nest, a very tiny 
one. It was so pretty that one felt 
that some dryad had left her dainty 
basket there. When the evening 
breeze played with the tree, it ap- 
peared as if the invisible hand of 
some fairy were rocking the nest 
cradle. The young birds in the nest 
chirped happily and went on chirp- 
ing. Then the mother bird would 
come from no one knew where, 
would hover about the nest for a few 
moments and enter it. For a time 
the chirping would grow louder and 
then suddenly stop. A bit later, the 
mother bird would come out, alight 
near the tulsi vrindavan, hop about 
in the yard for a few minutes, and 
then, spreading her wings, would 
disappear in the sky. 

The bird was just the shape and 
size of a sparrow, but so much more 
beautiful. She had jet-black feathers 
with beautifully designed white 
spots. Her small beak was shining 
black, and when she hopped about, 
she raised her tail like a peacock, 
showing thus how clean, white, and 
silk-soft her down was. 

When the sun had risen to about 
midmorning height, his rays would 
find their way through the grove of 
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trees in the east of the tulsi vrinda- 
van. At their approach the freshness 
of the plant acquired a special glow, 
and the sacred atmosphere appeared 
more sacred. By this time, my aunt 
would finish her bath and go to wor- 
ship the tulsi plant. As she placed 
the brass tray by the side of the 
vrindavan, the sun’s rays would play 
on the sandalwood paste, flowers, 
milk bowl, and the brass lamp. When 
the usual rites were over, she would 
go back into the house, leaving the 
milk bowl behind. As soon as her 
back was turned, the mother bird 
would come from somewhere, dip 
her tiny beak into the bowl, and 
start drinking the milk from it. There 
was something strangely solemn and 
significant about the sight of that 
beautiful bird drinking milk from 
that bright glittering bowl. It seemed 
symbolic of man’s oneness with na- 
ture. 

The oudumbar was planted by 
our grandmother. My aunt was a 
superstitious woman. She had a 
strange belief that our grandmother, 
who had died a year before, had 
taken the shape of a bird and had 
come to stay in the oudumbar tree 
which she had planted. My aunt had 
been immensely fond of Grand- 
mother, and, whenever she saw the 
mother bird hopping about, her eyes 
seemed to float back into the past 
and to rest on the happy memory of 
those days. It was with a feeling of 
devotion that she placed the offering 
of milk in the morning and of food 
at noon at the foot of the tree. The 
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bird, too, would come punctually 
and partake of this offering. 

Bhalu, my aunt’s nine-year-old 
son, was also much interested in the 
mother bird. He was fond of catch- 
ing birds and collecting their eggs. 
He liked their various colors and the 
patterns of their feathers. If he saw 
a bird in a low bush where he felt 
he could catch it, he would go 
quietly, crouching with stealthy 
steps, and would grab it with a 
swoop. Whenever he succeeded in 
getting an especially pretty egg, his 
face beamed with a triumphant joy 
and his eyes danced with delight. He 
had a keen desire to keep a bird but 
my uncle did not like this kind of 
tomfoolery. If he saw Bhalu with a 
bird in his hand, he would go 
straight to him and box his ears. He 
grew angry with Aunt, too, on ac- 
count of Bhalu’s hobby. He felt that 
she was setting him a bad example. 
The truth was, he never liked her 
offer of milk and food to the mother 
bird. “Sheer waste,” he would say; 
“if you have more than you can use, 
place it down before the buffalo.” 
He thought it utterly foolish of her 
to believe that Grandmother had 
come to live in the tree as a bird. In 
any case, he did not care much about 
it, for there had not been much love 
lost between him and Grandmother. 

The highest ambition of Bhalu’s 
life at that time was to catch the 
mother bird. But she was too clever 
for him. She seemed to know the 
mind of the person approaching her 
from his very gestures and move- 
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ments. At times she would drink 
milk from the bowl, even when it was 
in Aunt’s hand; but if Bhalu chanced 
to be anywhere near, she would not 
even show herself. As soon as she 
felt him approach, she dashed 
straight up to the nest and lay still. 
Sometimes, he tried to catch her by 
throwing corn to her. She would 
pick the grains fearlessly, but at the 
instant he made at her, she flew from 
his reach. 

Once Aunt had asked some 
women to haldi-kunku. ‘She had 
soaked some grams to be distributed 
to them according to custom. Taking 
a handful of these grams, Bhalu 
went into the front yard and threw 
some about, hoping to catch the 
mother bird when she came to pick 
them. She came quickly but evaded 
all his attempts to catch her, picking 
the grains one by one as they were 
thrown by him and taking them in 
swift darts to her nested young ones. 
It was wonderful how she avoided 
him. Bhalu, too, was so absorbed in 
watching her movements that he for- 
got about catching her. 

While he was thus engaged, Uncle 
came there for something or other 
and saw the way the grams were 
being wasted. Without a word he 
went up to Bhalu and gave him a re- 
sounding blow on the ear. 

“You ass,” he roared. “Aren’t 
you ashamed of wasting grams like 
this? You don’t want to do any 
work. You just waste your days gad- 
ding about, eh? Did you water the 
mahalung tree I had told you to? ... 
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No? ... Why didn’t you?” 

Bhalu had no answer to make. He 
had forgotten to water the tree. The 
only time he had entirely to himself 
was when Uncle was away. So he 
made the most of it and naturally 
forgot all about the work assigned 
to him. 

“Why didn’t you?” Uncle again 
thundered at him. “You need a good 
beating. Don’t stare like that, get 
along and do what I told you.” 

Bhalu went away weeping to the 
well and took a bucketful of water 
to the mahalung tree. But by now 
the mother bird had flown away 
from the nest. 

The incident was soon forgotten. 
The daily routine went on as before. 
Bhalu caught birds and collected 
eggs as usual, Aunt went on offering 
milk and food to the mother bird as 
usual, and the mother bird partook 
as usual. 

One morning about a week or ten 
days after the incident, Aunt wor- 
shiped tulsi as usual and laid the 
milk bowl down near the vrindavan. 
She then waited for the mother bird 
to come and drink the milk. There 
was not the slightest flutter. Aunt 
stood up and looked at the nest in 
the branches. There was no sign of 
her there, either. She asked me to 
look out for the bird and went into 
the house to attend to her business. 

I went round the yard, but the bird 
was nowhere to be seen. I wanted to 
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ask Bhalu about her, but he, too, had 
disappeared. I stood searching in 
this direction and that. After a time 
I heard the young birds twitter; yet 
there was no sign of the mother bird. 
That twitter grew into a plaintive cry, 
and I began to feel uneasy. I looked 
at the bright milk bowl: big black 
ants had now climbed up to its edge. 

A few minutes passed in silence, 
and then I saw Bhalu approaching 
with something in his hand. Coming 
up he showed me what he had got. 
He had caught a bird! It was like 
the mother bird. I had a misgiving. 
Was it, could it possibly ... I 
looked at Bhalu. His eyes shone like 
bright coins at the bottom of limpid 
water on a sunny day. I grew angry 
and looked at the bird again. It was 
terror-stricken. Its feathers were 
ruffled. I took it in my hands. It was 
trembling. I put it down near the 
vrindavan. I said to myself, if this 
was the mother bird it would fly to 
the nest. I waited. There was con- 
fused twittering in the nest. But the 
bird did not fly. Did not even try to. 
It was not the mother bird then! I 
felt relieved. Yet the bird still looked 
frightened, and it was trembling as 
before. I went near and looked 
closely. Possibly it was too exhausted 
and had become insensible. I turned 
to Bhalu and asked: “How did you 
catch this?” 

There was a look of guilt in his 
eyes. He hung his head, and in a 
tremulous voice he said, “I hit it 
with a stone.” 

I felt a sharp sting in my heart. 
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By now, Aunt too had come out of 
the house into the yard. I fetched a 
potful of water from the trough and 
dashed it on the bird. It moved a 
little. We were hopeful. It tried to 
open out its wings and fly. We were 
glad. With an immense effort, it 
made flight in the direction of the 
nest. So then it was the mother bird! 
I felt a wrench at my heart. She 
made a second attempt and almost 
reached the nest. But not quite. 
There was a frantic twittering in the 
nest. The bird collapsed and fell 
down. 

“OQoh-h-h,” Aunt gave out a sub- 
dued shriek. I looked at her. Her 
face wore an expression of sup- 
pressed fear. I turned to Bhalu. He 
was frightened, and tears had welled 
up in his eyes. The bird made a third 
attempt at flying. But she had hardly 
flown a foot or two before she 
dropped down again. She struggled 
a little, and then lay supine, with her 
beak wide open. 

Aunt rushed to her and dashed 
some more water, but it was of no 
use. The mother bird had already 
breathed her last. 

We stood there with heavy hearts, 
not exchanging a word with one 
another, when Uncle suddenly ap- 
peared. He saw immediately what 
the trouble was. 

“How did it happen?” he asked. 
“Bhalu killed her, I suppose?” 

No one said a word. I thought he 
would go and box Bhalu’s ear. But 
he did not move. Instead, he said, 
“A good riddance!” 
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There was perfect stillness for a 
moment or two. Then he said, 
“Bhalu, pick the bird up and bury it 
under the mahalung tree there. Bird 
manure is good for the tree.” 

Not one of us said a word. Aunt 
went into the house wiping her eyes 
with the end of her sari. Bhalu was 
standing still in his place; Uncle 
turned to him again and said in a 


raised voice, “Didn’t you hear me? 
Why do you stare like an idiot? Take 
the bird and bury it under the tree 
as I told you... and... look 
sharp . . . or some dog or cat might 
run away with it—hurry up.” 

With these words, he went away 
looking up at the nest. 

The young birds were crying their 
hearts out. 


Waking ... 


FiLorA J. ARNSTEIN 


Waking, one tears some lovely web, 
Pattern of star or linear flower, 

Waver of tendril in a lessening wind, 
Or of kelp breathing languid on the sea. 


And never to be rewoven, 
Impalpable sorrow, 
A lost adage slipping the grasp— 


The hands know a new exemption, 


Cool on the palm, 


The eyes, a fret of search, 

Though the heart senses irrevocable prison, 
The shutting without chink, 

The muffled without whisper, 

And Oh, what dim and desperate despatch 
Struggling to waken and grow vocal. 
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SALVATION AND SECURITY 


A Contemporary Study in the Relation of 
Piety to Prosperity 


by Alexander Miller 


[x years ago in New Zealand, with a nascent interest in mat- 

ters religious and social, I clipped from an American monthly 
an advertisement which even then struck me as reflecting a curious 
anxiety to bring together the spiritual and the material. More 
recently Jacques Barzun has discussed a new slant on the same 
concern.* 

The advertisement of long ago offered investment bonds in a new 
project planned for New York: the erection on upper Broadway of 
a building which was to be “‘a gigantic symbol of the incontrovertible 
fact that godliness can and should be continuous.” It would contain 
*‘a church, offices, auditoriums, schools, hotel accommodations, 
cafeterias, etc.” Massively headed RELIGION AND REVENUE, the 
advertisement ran thus: 

From every vantage-point, on sunny days or nights filled with the sinister 
menace of storm, a high-flung cross of unquenchable light will be visible, 
glittering against the heavens. And the passer-by will murmur to himself, 


reverently, “The Holy Spirit bides with me, wherever I may be, walking or 
sleeping.” 


This modern marvel would be 


. more than a revolutionary idea, more than a sound investment, more 
than an architectural wonder of the age; it represents a spiritual stepping- 
stone in man’s upward climb to the Cross. 


And then the appeal, with a fine blend of piety and practicality: 


A 5 per cent investment in your fellow-man’s salvation . . . Church and 
Skyscraper, Religion and Revenue, Salvation and 5 per cent, and the 5 per 


cent based on ethical Christian grounds! BUY THESE BONDS AND LET GOD RULE 
ON BROADWAY! 


I was even then convinced that piety and politics, religion and 


* Harper’s Magazine, February 1952. 
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economics, belong somehow together, but I was not at all sure that 
they could be related in quite this way. I find now that American 
readers back in the ’thirties} were not convinced either, for when I 
visited Broadway at One Hundred Seventy-third Street this last 
year I found that all this pious and literary travail had brought 
forth little more than a hole in the ground. Yet I have never ceased 
to be interested in the American determination to find pious rea- 
sons for practical actions, to devise a religious coloration for con- 
venient commercial and political choices. This is not a wholly 
indigenous characteristic, but so ingrained for good and for ill is 
the American religious inheritance, that pious propensities are here 
quite spectacularly developed. It may be that without impertinence 
a visitor may discuss the contemporary relevance of this. 

Jacques Barzun, in the article referred to, has the clue to the 
authentic relationship of piety and practicality (pragmatism) in an 
early reference to the Puritan Calvinists. But he lets it slip and can 
do no better at the end than refer us to the artistic conscience as the 
solution to our present stultifying piety and to our failure to con- 
struct a pragmatic theory to match our fruitful practice. Artistic 
conscience—but what about the New York hackie or the unfortu- 
nate sales executive? 

A New Zealander who knows something also of Britain is inter- 
ested particularly in American judgments on the welfare state, and 
in the godly reasons which are laid hold on for rejecting it. Toward 
the end of the last period of Labour rule in Britain, a prominent 
New York clergyman visited London, and was apparently especially 
impressed by his experience in Trafalgar Square, when for the first 
time since the war the famous fountains were lighted. A vast crowd 
had gathered. They saw in the event apparently the symbolic end of 
war’s pressures and war’s terrors, and when the lights went on and 
the fountains glittered and glinted again, they spontaneously—so 
said the visitor—bowed in silent prayer. He was eager on his re- 
turn to report that “even a Socialist government had not been able 
to crush out the innate religion of the British.” Now this is curious, 


+ The advertisement is from an old Pearson’s Magazine of about twenty years ago, 
but I have cherished it so long that the date has frayed off. 
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for there has always been legal and social room in Britain for a 
great deal more godliness than exists; but it is worse than curious, 
for it suggests, apparently with every expectation of being believed, 
that the welfare state is inimical to faith. Religion may survive 
with revenue, salvation with 5 percent—but piety is presumed to 
be in peril if we increase pensions or bring in medical insurance. 
This kind of reasoning leads straight to the ready conclusion that 
true and vital religion depends on the preservation of the free enter- 
prise system, and that every extension of government initiative is a 
direct threat to Christianity. This conclusion is not only readily 
drawn and immediately salable—as witness the hearing given to 
Mr. Buckley’s half-baked analysis of Yale religion and Yale eco- 
nomics—but it finds ready advocates within the idolatrous church 
itself, as witness the hearing given to James Fifield, Jr., of Los An- 
geles, who hails Senator McCarthy as a modern defender of the 
Faith, and the circulation of a sheet like Christian Economics, whose 
issue of February 27, 1951, under the heading “The American Way 
Is the Christian Way,” exhorts us in bold-faced type, “Let us popu- 
larize the Christian Way as thoroughly as we have the American 
Way. Would not we do well if we henceforth speak of the Ameri- 
can Way as the Christian Way?” 

In this context it may be to the point to inject an account of the 
welfare state in a country which has had experience of it for 
almost two decades and is small enough to serve as a sort of 
observable pilot experiment. It is far from my purpose, of course, 
to attempt a definitive estimate of the New Zealand scheme; such an 
analysis could best be made by a committee consisting of a profes- 
sional economist and, let us say, a mother who had brought up nu- 
merous children in New Zealand over the course of perhaps the last 
twenty years. It might be noted, however, that lack of such back- 
ground did not deter Mr. Stanley High, who gave the scheme its most 
influential lambasting in the Reader’s Digest for August 1950. To 
the best of my information, Mr. High, a loyal Methodist, is not an 
economist. For his local inquiries, moreover, he confined himself 
rigorously, on the evidence, to conservative politicians. If he met 
any mothers of children, he discreetly suppressed their comments. 
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My concern is simply to sketch the general history of the welfare 
state from the point of view of certain effects on the religious com- 
munity in New Zealand, to draw a few homely Christian morals, 
and incidentally, it may be, to halt too-easy judgments that the de- 
feat of Labour governments in New Zealand and elsewhere is a tri- 
umph for piety as well as for free enterprise. 

Social security legislation in New Zealand is more than a half- 
century old, and during the last fifty years governments of every 
political complexion from right to center have carried forward a 
broadening program of security legislation directed principally at 
old age, and at the protection of the widow and the orphan. There 
were great gaps, nonetheless, in the security pattern. In particular, 
there was the most meager provision for dealing with unemploy- 
ment. When the world depression shadowed New Zealand in 1930, 
the country was peculiarly exposed. New Zealand had a one-indus- 
try economy—as it still has—subsisting only by the sale of pri- 
mary produce, principally, of course, on the British market. The 
recession crippled exports and dropped New Zealand income to a 
disastrous level. The government in power was Reform in name, 
right-of-center in practice. It had neither the experience nor the 
corporate will to deal radically with what soon revealed itself as 
a crisis situation. Its overriding concern was to hold up internal 
prices, a Canute-like enterprise which involved all the tragic pov- 
erty-amid-plenty anomalies of dumping fish (into the sea, not on 
to the market), burying fruit, and so on. With mounting unem- 
ployment and the danger of disorder in the cities, men out of work 
were separated from their families and sent on subsistence to re- 
mote areas to dig for nonexistent gold or to grub grass from roads 
which would be more picturesque and no less efficient as they were. 
As James Michener puts it in his sensitive and extraordinarily ac- 
curate survey,* “. . . a bewildered conservative government could 
think up no way to fight the depression.” He quotes a workingman: 


I tell you, the rich man’s government had only one thought. Get us unem- 
ployed out of the cities so we wouldn’t create riots. The prime minister said, 


“1 abour has taken the cuts without protest. Give them another.” 


* Holiday, January 1951. 
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The government of the day tried to meet the depression (within 
their presuppositions there was no way of handling it) by denying 
that it was real, swearing by all their gods that there would be “no 
dole in New Zealand,” and enrolling armies of special police to 
deal with mounting riots, which presently broke into open violence 
in all four major cities. 

When depression began to lift and an election came around in 
1935, the middle class of small proprietors, professional people, 
and farmers, who had been badly mangled, joined the industrial 
workers to vote out the “conservatives” and put the Labour party 
in power. This government was socialist by constitution but prag- 
matic in temper. It did not, in point of fact, extend the sector of 
socialization to any marked degree. The volume of credit was al- 
ready under government control; the Labour party took charge of 
its direction. The railroads had always been government-owned 
since the country is too rough and the population too sparse to make 
railroad pioneering attractive to private capital. Communications 
were already government-managed, and the government was already 
in the insurance business. Thus, neither the victory of the Labour 
party nor its eventual defeat has had much to do with the case for 
or against the welfare state—or government enterprise in limited 
fields. 

Labour inherited an economy which was on the way out of slump. 
They proceeded to distribute the proceeds of increasing prosperity 
in such fashion as had never before been seen, with particular re- 
gard for the interests of their own industrial-worker constituency. 
High minimum wages, rigorous controls on credit, prices, and over- 
seas marketing, and the extension of social security to a compre- 
hensive coverage of the whole population against every material 
hazard—these obvious devices were used with zest and competence 
by a freely elected workers’ government determined to bend the 
economy to the needs of common men. An attempt also was made to 
insulate New Zealand against future world recession by restricting 
imports and nurturing secondary industries, even where on a short- 
term view these were thoroughly uneconomic. 

Today the bulk of critical curiosity is directed at the social se- 
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curity and medical insurance program, which, in its full develop- 
ment, is a decade and a half old. “Social security” now includes 
- a minimum but adequate income for old people and other de- 
pendent groups, child benefits (paid to the mother) for every 
child up to the age of sixteen, and, of course, provision against in- 
validism and unemployment. The fund for these, as for medical 
benefits, was at first subsidized heavily out of general revenue, but 
special social security and medical levies on income were designed 
to build a fund which would in time be adequate and self-sustaining. 
Medical benefits include doctors, surgeons, drugs, hospitalization, 
full maternity care, and much else. 

Let us note here that neither in New Zealand nor under the cor- 
responding British plan is there interference with the right of choice 
as between doctor and patient. Specialist services are available at 
the hospitals, but the “private specialist” is free even to charge 
what he thinks the traffic will bear—with the sole provision that any 
balance of fees over and above the G.P. normal he must get from his 
patients and not from the government. 

Here, then, with social security and medical insurance programs, 
we have a “pilot experiment” of peculiar interest to the moralist. 
What happens to a community in which general prosperity and over- 
all security have been the rule for more than fifteen years, in which 
poverty is nonexistent, and in which the population is safely cush- 
ioned against every material hazard? 

Yes, interposes the critic, but the New Zealand Labour govern- 
ment fell, rejected by the people. Why was that? An answer requires 
clarification of several important points. First, it is clear that the 
supersession of the Labour by the National (liberal conservative) 
party in 1949 does not mean an adverse verdict on the welfare state 
—and really has no bearing at all on socialism since, as we have 
seen, the main factors of New Zealand production have always re- 
mained in private hands. We may remind ourselves, too, that in 
one of the elections that occurred during Labour’s term there were 
three parties contending for the electors’ votes: the Labour party then 
in office; the Conservative National party opposition; and a Labour 
splinter group (Democratic Labour) of more socialist temper than 
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the government of the time. They outdid one another in swearing 
fealty to the social security program. It would have been political 
suicide to do otherwise. As one political jokester put it, the only 
difference was that, whereas the Labour party had always promised 
“Social Security from the cradle to the grave,” the opposition, not 
to be outdone, promised social security “from the womb to the 
tomb” and “from the conception to the resurrection.” 

Labour’s downfall was due in part to the hardening of the arteries 
which tends to afflict any party long in office: the aging leadership 
chose new candidates rather for their stooge qualities than for their 
capacity to provide alternative leadership. There were numerous 
other contributing reasons, but the main simple fact was that, with 
the structure of the welfare state secure in legislation, the middle 
class withdrew its support from Labour, to which it had no historic 
or necessary loyalty. 

The immediate motives for this withdrawal of support, I think, 
were two: in the first place, the middle class now had money to 
spend and thus resented controls on building and on buying, the 
kind of controls which, in Labour’s view, were essential to present 
justice and to long-term stability. Why should we be forced to buy 
ill-made New Zealand shoes, they asked, when, if only import con- 
trols were off, the same money would buy a better English product? 
And why should a government tribunal check the price at which I 
propose to sell my house? The whole thing was irksome, and was 
intelligible only on a long-term sophisticated political view uncon- 
genial to a politically unattached class with money to spend. In the 
second place, there is no doubt that the industrial workers, with their 
own party in power, threw their weight about in an irresponsible 
fashion. The watersiders (longshoremen) particularly, who in an 
export economy can hold the whole country for ransom, called 
strikes and slowdowns on the most trivial pretexts, or so felt the 
buying and selling public, especially the exporting farmers. The 
watersiders struck for dirt money, rain money, heat money, and for 
extra cigarettes; they slowed down shipping to the point where they 


drove the general public nearly berserk; they came near to wrecking 
the economy. 
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From a ship’s officer I heard a tale, perhaps illustrative, about 
the Australian water front, where the dynamics of the situation have 
somewhat paralleled New Zealand these last years. He said that 
when his ship was unloading a cargo of whisky at an Australian port, 
the workers struck for “temptation money”! Of course from inside 
the community of workers the thing is not so nonsensical as it sounds. 
The work is hard, and, like any other economic group, they propose 
to get for it what the traffic will bear. The point of the strike is not 
its official occasion or its official title but the “bob-an-hour” which 
they believe the bosses can afford. Often the strike is decided on 
before the official excuse for it is determined. But this sort of be- 
havior quite naturally antagonized many citizens. 

It is too simple to dismiss these developments as resulting from 
a loss of incentive under socialism. The Labour government made 
repeated and fervent appeals in the interests of the country, in the 
interests of needy peoples overseas for a quicker turn-around of 
ships, only to be met with the reminder that for every extra carcass 
of meat sent over the docks, it was a private owner who would take 
the first rake-off. 

What, then, is the moral of all this? Does such a miniature piece 
of history offer any illumination for the relationship of salvation 
to security, of piety to prosperity? 

Toward the end of the Labour party’s time in office, when its 
leaders went on the defensive and their opponents embarked on a 
political rampage, several easy partisan morals were drawn. The 
- conservative groups made glorious political capital from the abuses 
which they attributed to the welfare program and to workers’ pro- 
tective legislation. Curiously—from this distance—very little criti- 
cism was directed at medical insurance. There had been initial 
difficulties due mainly to shortage of doctors, but New Zealanders 
tended to see, not these, but numerous unquestionably positive 
achievements. Possibly the most spectacular, because the most 
measurable, gains under government medical insurance had been 
made in the sphere of doctors’ training. The medical school—a 
good one—was in the old days partly populated by sons of doctors 
and other well-to-do citizens at the expense of able but impecunious 
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candidates. Those admitted might do well, or they might spend 
dreary years clawing their precarious way toward a degree. The 
first act of the new medical administration was to place admittance 
squarely on the basis of examinations in order that the cream could 
be skimmed from the high-school crop. Liberal scholarships, gov- 
ernment-provided, made medical training available to the good stu- 
dent irrespective of family income, so that admission to medical 
school today can be won only at the price of blood, sweat, and tears. 
It is a prize to be sought after. Yet large and larger numbers 
of doctors have been trained, and it would now be considered gen- 
erally laughable and politically fatal to suggest going back to the 
old days. 

In the sphere of work incentives and work morale generally, 
however, the conservatives had grist for their political mill. Not 
only were the workers, secure from “arbitrary” dismissal, loafing 
on the job; but off the job, so said Labour’s critics, lavish wages were 
being squandered on a mounting bill for drink and gambling. Cush- 
ioned by funds in their own bank accounts and in their union treas- 
uries, and pampered by a paternal government, the workers were 
prone to slack off as soon as they felt any kind of strain, holding the 
community for ransom by reason of their strategic strength. The 
philosophy of the handout was spreading like a malaise through the 
whole society under the humid shelter of the welfare state. What 
we had done, said the conservatives loftily, was to sell our fine British 
birthright of initiative, individualism, and hard work for a mess 
of social security. 

That was all very well, and there was substance to it, as any ob- 
server of even relative detachment had to admit. But the implicit 
logic of much of this was: Back to the old days and the old ways! 
What the worker needs is a touch of the whip of want and the spur 
of fear. Think of the spiritual gains that would accrue—so the 
conservatives would have argued, had they dared—if there were 
more men than jobs, if a man had to take work when and where it 
was offered at an “economic” wage, a wage low enough to ensure 
that he would not knock off work lightly nor have money to squander 
on gin and the gee-gees when his work week was over. 
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This hidden logic the Labour group rejoiced to drag into the 
_ light. What the conservatives really hankered after, said they, was 
a depression of the old, familiar sort, and, given power, they would 
see that we got one. For their part they dismissed tales of workers’ 
slacking as a Tory canard put about by a conservative press. It had 
to be a Tory lie; for how could a party which remembered the long 
years of trade-union travail, the long struggle through the political 
wilderness, admit that workers’ power brought workers’ problems? 
They had committed themselves to the implicit dogma that on the 
base of economic plenty you can build a sure structure of virtue. 
It would undercut the whole working philosophy of the secular 
socialists to admit that even moderate welfare socialism creates 
problems as well as solving them. 

And what of the church in this situation? It must be admitted 
that many Christian spokesmen who should have known better fell 
for the more superficially “spiritual” of these two views. There 
was, in fact, a mounting bill for drink and gambling, which to a 
church strongly leavened by Methodism and Ulster Presbyterianism 
made a prima facie case against the new order. But more than that: 
is there not good biblical ground for believing that prosperity is 
inimical to piety? How easy for a hard-pressed minister to take a 
high-sounding leader out of a conservative daily—deploring the 
spiritual price we had paid for the material gains of these last 
years—and make a Sunday sermon out of it! And did not the text 
on which to hang it lie ready to hand? For example, Deut. 6: 10 ff.: 

When the Lord thy God shall . . . give thee . . . houses full of all good 
things, which thou filledst not . . . vineyards and olive-trees, which thou 


plantedst not; when thou shalt have eaten and be full: Then beware lest thou 
forget the Lord thy God... . 


A spiritual birthright for a mess of social security—the sermon al- 
most preaches itself: and how many of such sermons were picked up 
and broadcast by a conservative press, only too willing once again 
to enmesh a compliant church in backward-looking politics! 

For this is backward-looking politics: its secret desideratum is 
a boom-and-slump economy. Even in the best days in New Zealand 
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it was not the manual worker who had “houses. . . vineyards and 
olive-trees.” The worker might have one frame house, unlikely to 
be paid for. Plurality of houses was still a form of privilege, in 
the hands of a limited group against which such biblical warnings 
are always more pertinently directed. But more important—here 
is a perversion of scripture. 

In its authentic stress the Bible has not one thing to say about 
material good, but two. The first concerns not their danger but their 
value. Material goods are the gifts of God to be lavishly cultivated, 
heartily enjoyed—notice the lip-smacking delight of the men of the 
Bible in “wine and milk, oil-olive and honey”—and generously 
shared. The law of God is directed against hoarding and monopoly, 
for are not material goods expressly given to be used by all who 
need them? The peril is in unequal prosperity. 

There is a word there for the conservatives, and a word, too, for 
secular labor. For the warning that man does not live by bread 
alone, that houses and lands may bedevil men, is a question mark 
against the illusion that on a secure economic base you can readily 
rear a structure of social virtue. 

The moral, then, is not that want is to be preferred to plenty but 
that men may damn themselves in plenty as they do in want: in plenty 
by complacency and slackness, in want by bitterness and indiffer- 
ence. The Christian community that knows its proper business has 
its own proper standing ground. It asserts that men must have bread, 
and equally insists that men are not saved by bread. This is not a 
political standing ground, but it is a safeguard against base political 
alliances. It is a safeguard much needed in these insidious days. 
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S HE supposed this must be another sign that Billie was growing 

up, another of those slight, even ridiculous changes that were 
bringing him toward the final moment when he would no longer be 
her boy. For though, even without his three older brothers’ en- 
couragement, young Billie’s way of stacking dishes had continued to 
be highly spectacular, lately there was a new style to it, his mother 
thought. She watched the way he was adding Dad’s dinner plate to 
the pile in the crook of his arm, casually holding them all over his 
father’s head while picking up the butter plate. It was almost as 
though he were “hashing” in his fraternity, not having dinner in 
the quiet of a professor’s home. 

But Bill’s hair remained unruffled by the danger, and he con- 
tinued, she realized, coming back to his words, to speak of the 
weather. “It should be warmer tomorrow—not a real thaw, but 
enough to melt a little snow.” He had always said that, never 
noticing in all those years when the four boys were little how they 
watched him with troubled brown eyes. Now Billie was already on 
his way to the kitchen, pushing the door open with his elbow. 

When he slid his long legs under the table in a silence that hoped 
no one would comment on the extra piece of pie he had taken, his 
father shook his head, but gently. “You’re likely to grow another 
foot on that.” 

“That’s all right,” he said, standing up and stretching. “See, I 
could use it for basketball.” 

“I thought,” his father said with his usual seriousness, “your 
interest was ping-pong.” 

“Oh, I fit that in.” Billie’s voice had a casual sureness, almost 
as though he were the one talking to a child. Perhaps his mind was 
not entirely absorbed in sports. He could be so quiet when thinking, 
not like Sandy who always talked and then weeded out from his 


talk what he actually thought. 
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She drank her coffee slowly. No, it was not so good as the last 
coffee and the price was higher. No, she wouldn’t tell Bill this time. 
He hated knowing such things, because then he would have to analyze 
them, and his mind had trouble with these practical details; he would 
worry and become angry. But tonight he didn’t look as though really 
thinking; the tense lines of concentration across his forehead sagged, 
as though he had slipped away from talk with Billie into a daze. 
“You’re looking tired,” she said. “The committee meeting was 
long.” 

“Yes, it was very long,” he said. There was a pause while his 
mind gathered itself for a statement. “When you are considering 
the cases of men about to go into the Army, trying to decide how 
much credit they can be given for the college work they've managed 
to finish, each one must be handled individually. And Willis, as 
usual, was impossible. The man has no conception of principle.” 

“What did you do about Mike? What did they say?” Billie 
demanded. 

“Now, Billie, the proceedings of such meetings are confidential 
and—” 

“Oh, sure, Dad, you know I know.” 

“Well, as I recall your friend Mike, his average is not more 
than D.” 

“But, Dad, he’s on the basketball team, and besides he has to 
spend a lot of time getting out to Wellesley and back.” 

“Now, son, we do try to make allowances for men drafted, 
but—” 

“Oh, Dad, poor Mike.” 

Bill spoke simply and finally. “Billie, what is right is right.” 

After a minute in which he seemed interested only in eating pie, 
Billie said slowly, “Of course, Dad, you’re right. Mike should 
have known all along how things were; he’ll just have to take it.” 

Bill didn’t answer these statements which had come so suddenly, 
and were so nearly what he would have said. She wanted him to, with 
the old familiar want, but there was only the old clock-noisy silence. 
When the boys were little they had insisted that if you were quiet the 
old clock in the hall got excited, thinking you were listening to it, and 
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made more noise. Ever since then she had found herself listening 
to itin any quiet. Bill would not have remembered that; his thoughts 
- went their own way in chaos or stillness. He said now, as though 
she had listened in on his thoughts, “No, I can’t see it. It may be 
that I’m growing old that I can’t follow it this time. Wars . . .” 
He spread his left hand on the table that they might know, seeing 
the long scar, that he was thinking of the first war, and how he had 
rushed off to enlist to get to France as fast as possible. “They have 
called me a Kantian Idealist, tried by logic and rhetoric to demolish 
my belief in ultimate cause and the first . . .” He seemed to be 
quoting a lecture he had given sometime, but now, as though the 
impetus for the violence of the words was gone, he stopped and 
picked up a new thread. “But now, now who even takes these things 
seriously?” He had absently folded his napkin, turning it tightly 
and exactly into its ring, as though to give more force to the argu- 
ment. He looked at it and put it abruptly down. 

She wanted to say something, to reassure him now when he was 
being hurt, but what could she say with Billie there, and when he 
insisted on speaking in his own way? He should be answered on 
that timeless, placeless level where her mind never went, never 
could go. 

Billie had put down his fork at the first words and sat without 
moving, watching and thinking. He never spoke as Bill had in this 
long talk, pouring out his emotion, showing so clearly that he was 
thinking of young Billie and the Army, and that he was so young 
and it was all so futile after Jack and Sandy last time. But he 
wouldn’t even look at Billie; or was it all Billie, or partly the boys 
in his classes, the promising ones, seeing them going again? 

Billie startled her, speaking abruptly. ““Gosh, Dad, if we stand 
up now, there may not be any war. I’ve been thinking about it, too, 
and I think .. .” 

“Yes, son, of course. I hope so, too.” But after a silence he 
said, violently and in anger, “If you will excuse me, I’m not staying 
to hear the news tonight.” 

They heard his steps through the hall, heavy on the bare floor 
between the soft hooked rugs, around the corner and out into the 
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south wing, slower now because he had not bothered to turn on the 
light; then his study door closed dully. 

She looked at the vague pink flowers traced on her cup, some 
of them on the inside stained with coffee. We sit here, she thought, 
as though chastened, as though responsible for the state of the world. 
No, it was not that; sorry that she had thought it, she looked at Billie 
to see if he had been watching her, but he was staring at his father’s 
napkin. A tenderness came then, poor Bill. 

“Mom, I’ll help with the dishes if we do them right now.” 

“Why, Billie, that would be very nice.” 

They cleared the table together in silence until Billie began a 
new method of carrying dishes. “This is the way they stack dishes 
at the house,” he said, holding on the palm of his hand the three 
translucent cups and saucers. 

“How many do they break?” she asked. 

“Quite a few, I guess.” He put them down on a silver tray she 
never used, picked it up carefully, and she went out to the kitchen 
with the familiar feeling of relief. Now if it had been Jerry the 
cups would have been broken. 

“Look at this, Mom,” he said, coming across the big empty space 
in the middle of the kitchen, the tray balanced on three fingers. 
“Mike can balance it on one finger.” 

“Please don’t practice here.” 

“Oh,” he said, with sudden dignity and hurt, “I wouldn’t do 
that.” 

Should she have known, she wondered, that he would restrain 
such an impulse? Almost at the same time she remembered the way 
he had listened to his father at dinner, sitting alone and still. The 
awareness of the telescoped dinner table, its extra leaves for the 
other boys now gone, struck her, and then this enormous cherry- 
paneled kitchen with its long bank of windows shaded in summer 
by lilacs seemed only newly empty of all their sports equipment. 
“Do you miss them? I suppose you don’t, now you’re on campus 
so much of the time.” 

““Miss those characters? I sure do. Don’t know why I had to be 
the last.” 
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“The furniture and floors could hardly have taken much more 
battering.” 

“T suppose; only I get all the attention. I get kept track of. 
Besides, when I’m gone, you’ll be—well, you won’t have me.” 

“No. But you’re just a freshman.” There was a quiet after that. 
She tried to remember the time when Jack and Sandy were in col- 
lege and trying to decide if they should enlist, but that was after 
Pearl Harbor, and they— Or had they been so much older, and 
what were they thinking? “I should have worried more about them. 
I should keep better track of you.” She noticed that her hands were 
moving slowly in the dishwater as she thought. I ought to be able 
to do this more quickly; I ought to be more efficient. “And you 
are still just a lamb, my chick.” 

““Me, a lamb!” He turned on horror. “Just don’t let anyone 
hear you say things like that. I’ve got enough to live down with Dad 
a philosophy professor. Mom, I’m eighteen, and the men at the 
house call me the Skipper.” 

She looked up at him. “Yes, I’ve answered the phone, and I can 
count the years, too, and I’m impressed.” But that was not what 
she wanted to say. Bill’s anger and hurt at the table had started a 
feeling that something ought to be said. Billie would be in the Army 
soon, gone like the others, and she would have for the fourth time 
that feeling sudden and terrible. It was an idea all her own that 
this happened at some exact instant; though sometimes she told her- 
self firmly that no one became an adult in a minute, she found 
herself awaiting the time. What could she say now? “Shall we 
build a fire?” 

“Yeah, I’ll build a fire for you. It’s a good night for a fire. It’s 
supposed to snow tonight. The skiing should be terrific by 
Saturday.” 


She watched him leaning over the fire, laying the wood with care, 
precisely as it should be, with the same concentration he had had 
as a cub scout arranging logs with tiny stubborn hands. He was 
growing up and life went by in these minutes, my honey, my lamb, 
and then they were gone. 
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“Watch this.” He struck a match, then leaned back on his heels 
and watched the first sudden flare as the kindling caught. “‘See, I’ve 
made it come alive.” 

She watched his face, very white and still before the speed and 
hunger of the flames, and knew she did not know what he was think- 
ing. Bill had rid himself of his bitterness at dinner, but what had 
he done to Billie? There was something tense about him tonight, 
that combination of clowning, thoughtfulness, and now this. He 
leaned forward and stirred the fire, doing it with the grace that was 
peculiarly his, anywhere, in games and in the way he held his violin. 
People seemed to think him the most handsome of the boys, but she 
knew only that a sadness and a special tenderness curled through 
the love for him. He was the most sensitive to people and to moods. 
He would be hurt. With this came the long-associated feeling, want- 
ing to care for him, protect him, and the knowledge that he must 
learn, that she must prepare him. Now he sat watching, in complete 
concentration. 

“Unpredictable,” he said, “and raw.” Then as he stretched she 
noticed the socks, a new pair, in bright red and yellow. (That was 
the girl with the red curly hair.) 

“Music?” he asked. “What would you like?” 

“Oh, music for a fire and a winter evening.” 

In a moment he had the records chosen and the music rippled 
and flowed, Grieg, Beethoven’s Sixth, she didn’t know. She should 
be able to remember. It was too bad that her brilliant sons had a 
mother who forgot so many important things and was haunted by 
the trivial. He came back and sat at the other end of the sofa, out of 
the light of the lamp beside her. “How do you like that?” 

“It’s perfect.” She gave him the praise and reassurance he 
seemed to be asking. Or did that tone mean to tell her he was sorry 
but he must be off with the boys? He seemed more at ease with them 
these days, and happier making an impression on the girl who knit 
the socks, she thought, remembering the last dance she had chaper- 
oned. 

Yet he was making no move to leave. He had settled down, 
pounded a pillow into shape, stuffed it behind him. The fire was 
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nice; perhaps in a little while Bill would come out and read with 
them. She stirred a little in the comfort of this thought. 

“Mom, what are you thinking about?” 

“Oh, nothing in particular, foolish, rambling thoughts.” 

“Not the blood bank? I thought you’d be figuring how you could 
talk Mrs. Casey out of answering the phone all the time and scaring 
the prospective donors.” 

“IT do seem to be always the one doing something about her.” 

“T wouldn’t miss the fun for anything,” Billie said. “I remember 
the time you talked her into being chairman of the committee to 
redecorate the Community House kitchen.” 

“Billie, I shouldn’t have talked about it. But she did love it, and 
we managed the Red Cross drive without her.” Only so much con- 
fusion and so many phone calls! “I never could understand how I 
get involved in these things. I’m just too weak to refuse.” 

“T’]l bet you are a refreshing change.” 

The sound of his voice, teasing, with a rather mocking admira- 
tion meant to her that he loved her; she felt the smile coming through 
her into her face. She saw him watching that smile. No, she had 
no talents. It tried his temper to have her accompany him. It was 
too bad. She would have liked to be perfect for them. Poor dears, 
they had a lot to put up with! Here she was sitting in front of a 
fire, not even pretending to be doing anything; she should be mend- 
ing. They had never learned to mend socks, though all of them, even 
young Billie, could iron their own shirts when necessary, and that 
had happened when there were always twenty or more each week. 
~ Remembering Billie, also idle, she asked, “And the physics?” 

“Qh, we did that this afternoon down at Chianty’s, all together 
and a beer for every man who solved a problem.” He said it di- 
rectly, then he added, acknowledging the problem, “Oh, Mom, I 
know how you feel about things, and in some ways I agree with you; 
but in this case I think it was all right, and we did get them done.” 

She saw him waiting for her answer, quietly, seriously. His 
thoughtfulness helped her know what to say. “How many did you 


solve?” . 
He leaned forward, bringing his face into the light for an in- 
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stant, and she saw pass swiftly through his eyes a look very close to 
wonder; then he smiled. “I solved two out of eight. No one else 
solved more than one.” 

“I suppose I’m proud of you.” 

“I suppose you are.” 

And they sat an instant before the fire, watching its rich red and 
purple flickering. She was just beginning to enjoy its shape, when 
Billie—just like his brothers—decided it had to be fixed. “Oh, 
did you see the mail?” 

“Mail?” he asked. “Nobody tells me anything these days.” But 
they both knew he had forgotten to look. He picked the letters off 
the table where they always were. “All these in one day!” 

“We hit the jackpot,” she said. That was one of their expressions. 

“H’m, Jerry, old man, says we ought to paint the kitchen. Sure, 
he isn’t here. 

Their letters were nice, but they, even they, emphasized the 
change that had come. She could remember the sense of each mo- 
ment, exactly when and how each one had gone from her in the 
instant they had ceased to be able to accept her help and depend 
upon her. For Sandy it had happened at the station the day he was 
leaving for overseas, a sharp, gray November. He had been teasing 
Dad and the boys about all the snow, claiming that he was going 
to spend the winter on a beautiful island in the South Seas. There 
had been the warning first in the ache that in these precious instants 
they were talking as they always did; she was not saying anything 
that mattered. Only Sandy looked at her and put his arm around 
her, and still she just stood there holding his book that he might not 
forget it. Then as the train began to move she saw him through the 
smoke-blurred window waving violently. He was trying to signal 
something to her. What did he want to say? It was too late; he was 
gone. Just before the train took him from her sight she felt it still 
under her arm, saw him suddenly smile to reassure her. Hot in her 
throat came the feeling, the knowledge that nothing more could be 
said, and the book could not be given him. 

The letters since then were warm and loving, calmly independent. 
Now, looking at Billie’s thickly curly hair, tempted to run her fingers 
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through it, restraining herself because he hated it, looking at his 
concentration, she knew she was tempted to hold him back, to keep 
him, more tempted than with any of the others. He was still so young, 
such a stubborn lamb. It had been hardest with him to say, “Yes, 
you may go out for football.” “Yes, I think a canoe trip in the Maine 
woods would be fine.” No, the only thing that mattered was that 
he should not know how hard it was for her, or that she worried 
for him. 

“They’re all great guys,” he said, putting down the letters on the 
coffee table. “‘Not bad brothers at all.” 

She waited for a comment on Jack’s latest business deal. Billie 
found them, as he said, “amazingly amazing.” When he didn’t 
speak, she was left with this vague statement, as though he were 
casting a final judgment. 

He stretched, leaned back, and asked, “Mom, we’ve thinking, 
between terms, we might take a cabin in the White Mountains and 
ski a week. What do you think?” 

“Billie, in this weather? Where would you find a place?” 

““Speare knows it. It’s winterized and not expensive. We've got 
it figured out. Do our own cooking, and we'd be away from all 
the things in the air around here.” 

“We'll see. Dad may not approve.” That was what she always 
said before the final relenting. He knew it, too, and now did not 
press the question as he used to do, climbing all over the cushions 
in excitement—“Mom, say yes, please say yes.” 

“You'll talk to him, won’t you, Mom?” 

“Yes, I’ll explain to him.” 

He went over and changed the records; now the music came 
trembling and sad, Brahms perhaps. So it was a ski trip that had 
been on his mind all evening. It was good to know. 

“Mother,” he said, “what would you say if I should tell you 
I’m getting married.” 

“Say?” She heard the word ebbing. “Oh, Billie, what would I 
say? You wouldn’t do any such foolish thing at your age, with . . .” 

“No. No. I just wondered.” 

“Billie, you shouldn’t give me such a scare. It isn’t like you.” 
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“Well, I’m not getting married, but I’m going to join the Air 
Force.” 

“Billie!” The words were now important; yet there was no time 
to think them out. “You haven’t done it yet?” 

“No, but Speare and I have talked to them. We’re going to wait 
till after the end of the term. I didn’t want to worry you till I knew.” 

“Yes. Well, I’m glad to know.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have not told you.” 

She tried to think what must be said. “But, Billie, you were just 
talking about going to New Hampshire after exams.” 

“Oh, Ill stay around if you want me to, but I sort of thought 
we'd all be moping around; you know how it is, I thought it might 
be easier for you and Dad if I weren’t.” 

He couldn’t be going, he didn’t have to. “Billie, you might easily 
be deferred.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said. “But, Mother, Id like to get this over. I’ve 
thought about it and this is the only way I can see. I can’t settle down 
till it’s over.” 

The heavy tick of the clock came into the silence after the record. 
They listened to it until at last she said, “It will be terribly quiet 
here.” 

“You'll just have to have Mrs. Casey in for dinner.” 

“T’d set off firecrackers first.” 

“Come now, you never did appreciate those things.” 

“T certainly did not. I was not amused.” 

At the crispness of her words, the precise tone, he smiled, just 
as she had wanted him to do. 

“But how,” she asked, “did we start to talk about your small-boy 
stunts?” She wondered why she always did this in every crisis. 

He stood up and went to the fire, shifted the logs a little to send 
sparks shattering the flame pattern. He seemed to be doing it ab- 
sently, almost the way his father did things. Then he stood there, 
resting his elbow on the mantel in an imitation, half-mocking, of a 
scholarly friend of Bill’s. “How shall we tell Dad? It’s going to 
be rough on him.” He turned and put his hands in his pockets. 

He’s as tall as Sandy, she thought, and I could offer to tell Bill. 
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No, not now. Even Billie does not want me to. This isn’t the same 
as the ski trip. Something has changed since them. “He loves you, 
Billie.” 

“That’s what’s so bad. All the other men can go to him. Mike 
thinks he’s terrific. He is—But I—” 

“T know, Billie. It hurts him.” 

“Mom, I don’t want to hurt him. I wouldn’t do it if it didn’t 
seem right. You know that.” 

“Of course I do, Billie. And if you explain how you feel, he 
will, too, won’t he?” 

Billie walked back and forth across the worn place before the 
fire, the shape of his shadow changing. Then he sat down in Grand- 
father’s chair. 

She waited, knowing as the fire settled itself like a kitten to a 
peaceful and sleepy burning that she was waiting because there was 
nothing she could do now. She felt that Billie was waiting, too, half 
reluctantly, half eagerly, but sitting, apparently relaxed, on the edge 
of the chair, his head resting on the back. 

“Mom, I’m going to tell him now. This is the way to do it.” And 
before she could react he went, a tall figure moving quickly, his 
hand the breath of an instant on her shoulder. 

He had gone; even as his steps went quickly, lightly down the 
hall, clicking on the bare spaces, the feeling came. Here in their 
own house, this night, this instant it had come. She heard the loud 
clear knock on his father’s door. The hot ache surged, but with it 
(how could she have forgotten?) a familiar sense of pride, a little 
surprised, that she had done it again. She had not held him back, 
nor cried. 

Then the moment was gone; even the sharpness of pain, the ache 
of loss, was already sinking into the confusion of the nearly erased 
leaf pattern in the carpet, caught in the firelight, the scattered letters 
on the coffee table with their ragged edges where she had torn them 
open hastily, and the clock ticking again, moving time into time 
without emphasis, and she wondered, thinking of him now, what he 
would say. She thought of finding the child Billie sprawled on the 
floor or sitting cross-legged on the window seat listening to Bill, but 
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she could not picture this scene. Then she heard a heavy movement. 
That was it: Bill was at his desk and Billie had just now moved that 
monstrous armchair of Bill’s, Bill’s own chair, into a better position. 
He would be sitting there now, speaking to Bill, not as she spoke, 
but explaining, as she never could, on Bill’s own level, in terms of his 
concept of right and justice. 

That was it; it was a test, and as such she dreaded it, the first test 
which was, she had to feel, the test of all she had done. Sandy had 
smiled to reassure her he would be all right, and now Billie had 
taken up his own responsibility. 

Yes, she had lost a child, but now again in his place was this 
man who had built this fire, before which I am sitting, she thought, 
teasing myself and being foolishly self-satisfied because I happened 
to marry a man whose sons could not be other than wise and gentle. 
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}y A RECENT restatement of United States policy President Tru- 
man declared* that “we seek full partnership with the peoples 
of Asia,” and warned that the false revolution of communism would 
leave the Asians “colonial slaves of a new imperialism.” This 
promise and warning evidently were meant to be the keynotes of 
a new positive American attitude toward Asia, replacing the former 
“wait and see” policy that has lost China and Tibet, endangered 
Korea and enabled the forces of communism to nibble at French 
Indochina and Burma. Properly implemented, it could be a full 
broadside in the struggle between the West and world communism 
and an effective move to stop Russian expansion in Asia. The decla- 
ration was also one of the first indications that the defense of Korea 
is not an isolated event, but a part of a concerted effort by the West- 
ern maritime powers to hold fast to the “rimland” of the double 
continent. For although, geopolitically speaking, Russia’s enor- 
mous land power gives her a decided advantage within the “Heart- 
land”—the interior of the Eurasian continent—the superior sea 
power of the Western nations should be able to maintain control 
over the regions closer to the sea border, including the continental 
peninsulas and islands from Scandinavia and Great Britain through 
western and southern Europe, the Near East, India, Southeast 
Asia, Formosa, and Japan to Korea. As long as that ring can be 
held essentially unbroken, Russian domination of the interior re- 
mains insecure and can be challenged at any time. 
But although the basic policy pattern to be followed by the West- 
ern democracies, particularly the United States, is fairly obvious, 
the ways and means necessary to put it into effect are not generally 


* October 17, 1950, in a speech delivered in San Francisco after his meeting with 
General MacArthur at Wake Island. 
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recognized or accepted. The recent controversy between the admin- 
istration and General MacArthur is just one indication of this fact. 
And yet, if this country and its allies do not make up their minds, 
we may soon face a colossus in Eurasia, swollen and power-drunk 
from the successful conquest of its neighbors. In that case the ring 
of the rimland may be broken and useless. And, if Russian expan- 
sion is to be stopped, what is lost must be regained, what is destroyed 
must be rebuilt, at a cost far greater than the price of any system 
of constructive defense which could prevent conquest and even pre- 
clude the necessity of war. 

Unfortunately, much of the current debate concerns itself pri- 
marily with military strategy. Yet long before military problems 
arise, the forces born of existing political, social, economic, and 
cultural conditions are at work and determine not only the question 
of war or peace but also that of victory or defeat. Unless we learn 
to pay more attention to those factors, we may lose the next war 
before it is fully started. 

As a sign that this country is finally awakening to some of the 
demands and obligations placed upon it by its place in the world 
and the exigencies of the cold war, President Truman’s declaration 
was, therefore, of great potential value. But unless it is followed 
by action—and the right kind of action, at that—it will remain 
nothing more than another good intention which paves a road lead- 
ing but in one direction. 

Being an important link in the rimland chain as well as an area 
containing a considerable section of humanity—over one hundred 
fifty million peoples—a source of much-needed strategic raw ma- 
terials, such as rubber and tin, and a region bordering on one of 
the main thoroughfares of the world, Southeast Asia plays a vital 
role in the present tug of war and may become a decisive factor in 
its ultimate outcome. All indications, however, point to a serious 
deterioration of America’s position in that area, a growing dis- 
trust and dislike of this country that contrasts strangely with the 
friendly intentions, the genuine good will, and the real help that 
the United States has extended and is ready to extend to that 
region. One of the American delegates to a recent meeting of the 
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Institute of Pacific Relations in Lucknow, India, has succinctly ex- 
pressed this attitude of unqualified criticism of the West: “If the 
West gives aid, it will be feared for its imperialism; if it withholds 
aid, it will be denounced for its indifference. If it establishes gar- 
risons, it will be attacked as expansionist; if it keeps its troops at 
home, it will be written off as impotent and unable to keep its com- 
mitments. If it expresses no political preferences (or relies solely 
on military might), it will be accused of siding with reaction and 
the status quo; if it supports progressive forces, it will be con- 
demned for intervention. In other words, we are damned if we do 
and damned if we don’t.””* 

The reason for this growing feeling of impatience, if not straight 
hostility, toward the West, especially America, is partly a natural 
disillusionment following in the wake of exaggerated hopes placed 
in this country immediately after the last war; this is mixed with 
disappointment in the slowness with which promised improvements 
have followed independence and the throwing off of colonial rule, 
and the snail’s pace at which economic recovery and social reforms 
are being realized. But this natural disappointment is greatly em- 
phasized by mistakes in our own attitude toward the area; such 
mistakes lead to a feeling of frustration and vexation which serve 
to prepare the way for the infiltration of communism. And al- 
though—or possibly just because—Southeast Asia has no direct 
connection with Russia and only a rather loose one with China, this 
infiltration technique is highly developed and constitutes a real 
danger in that part of the world. To illustrate, let us look at what 
the Russians are doing there. 

In 1948 the Soviet Union established an embassy in Thailand 
with a staff of close to sixty members that was subsequently in- 
creased to some two hundred—this despite the fact that the num- 
ber of Soviet citizens in that country, outside the legation, is not 
more than forty or fifty, and that Russo-Siamese trade relations are 
negligible. The purpose is obvious: communism, which at present 
is not a powerful force in the country, must be propagated. The 
method which the Soviet agents follow is simple and effective. Em- 


* Robert C. North, in “Asian Violence in a Cold-War World,” The Pacific Spectator, 
Vol. V, No. 1 (Winter 1951). 
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ploying people who know the vernacular and the customs of the 
land—mostly natives trained in Russia in Communist propaganda 
techniques—they lose no time in establishing contact with the peas- 
ants, workers, coolies, more than 90 percent of the population, to 
find out their grievances and their aspirations. Once they have 
established the main causes for dissatisfaction—racial friction, 
resentment against colonial overlordship, economic oppression by 
landowners or moneylenders—they tell their listeners that the vic- 
tory of communism will solve all these problems and introduce the 
millennium. And they blame existing governments and their West- 
ern “imperialist” friends for all the evils from which the people 
suffer. What peasant, anywhere in the world, could resist the offer 
of free land or cancellation of his debts? Or what nationalist, the 
promise of independence from the hated colonial overlord? There 
is no need for the agents of Russia to explain subtle points in the 
Communist creed or denounce the tenets of Western democracy. 

We know, of course that the Communists simply cannot keep 
such promises, that they cannot furnish the aid and the materials 
which are needed for the real improvement of conditions in Asia, 
and that they would not be willing to do so even if they could. Their 
record in countries that have come under their influence clearly 
proves that. But how is the Burmese peasant or the Malayan coolie 
to know it? He hears only promises, and they sound good to him. 

In sharp contrast to the rabble-rousing, immoral, but effective 
methods used by the Communists, the American propaganda effort 
is usually truthful, restrained, well-meaning, and much less effec- 
tive. It suffers from a number of handicaps, some of which are hard 
to overcome because they are inherent in conditions as they exist 
in Southeast Asia or in America, although others could be elimi- 
nated more readily if we but had a better knowledge of that part 
of the world, if we kept in mind that what we need to fight against 
is not so much communism as a doctrine, but the conditions which 
favor its development: poverty, ignorance, fear and hatred, greed 
and injustice, hurt pride, and apathy. Those conditions cannot be 
eradicated by military power but only by sympathetic understand- 
ing and generous aid wherever it is needed. 
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Possibly the most difficult problem confronting us in Southeast 
Asia is that, as a wealthy nation, we represent and preach a rich 
man’s philosophy, whereas the Russians offer what might be called 
the poor man’s doctrine. The freedom from want which we take 
for granted in this country may blind us to the needs of the South- 
east Asians and makes us seem less sympathetic than the Commu- 
nists—all in spite of the fact that this country is giving generously 
of its abundance, more generously than any other nation in the 
history of the world. But even disinterested magnanimity will be 
misinterpreted and represented as being an attempt to buy the soul 
of the people for a dish of porridge unless it is applied with care 
and tact. 

Another obstacle to our popularity in Southeast Asia is the fact 
that we are closely associated with the colonial powers—have, in 
fact, become their leader in world affairs. And although the anti- 
American former British minister, Aneurin Bevan, once maintained 
that Great Britain in Asia suffers from its alliance with the capital- 
istic United States, the shoe is actually on the other foot: it is our 
prestige which is reduced because of our alliance with the old im- 
perialist countries of Europe. 

Coupled with this blemish on our name is our desire to refrain 
from any interference with other governments. We ourselves are so 
determined not to let others meddle with the working of our demo- 
cratic machinery that it is only natural that we concede the same 
right to others. Therefore we refrain from bringing pressure to bear 
on the governments of other countries, European or Asian, even 
if we realize that the course they are steering can only lead to dis- 
aster because they fail to carry out essential reforms and satisfy 
legitimate popular demands. Our attitude in this matter may be 
praiseworthy in many cases, but if we make a fetish of it, we blunt 
one of our best potential weapons, which is our real ability to help 
build a better world. Moreover, this policy of noninterference 
easily deteriorates into a mere do-nothing role with ruinous results. 
Russia, unhampered by such scruples, certainly has had better suc- 
cess than we have had. 

This does not mean that we should follow her example by resort- 
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ing to a policy based on lies and political high-pressuring. But 
unless we recognize that the ideals of freedom, democracy, the dig- 
nity of man, and the right to a full life are just as applicable to the 
Asians as they are to ourselves, and unless we are ready to help in 
achieving them, we cannot expect anything but suspicion of our 
motives and distrust of our sincerity. We cannot be progressive, 
that is, intent on constant improvement of the conditions of life, 
at home, and conservative—intent on maintaining the status quo 
at any price—abroad. 

To these difficulties we must, however, add another set of ob- 
structions, founded on ignorance and aggravated by arrogance. Ig- 
norance of others is, unfortunately, rather universal in the world; 
and arrogance, the overbearing pride in one’s own achievements 
and disregard for those of others, is certainly not an American 
monopoly. Naturally enough, every nation establishes its own scale 
of values, in which its own virtues stand at the top and those of others 
close to the bottom. If Americans are proud of their sewing ma- 
chines and automobiles, the Oriental will counter that his nation 
had a high civilization and a deep philosophy when our ancestors 
were still chasing monkeys in trees. If we criticize the plumbing of 
Asia, they will point to what they consider our spiritual aridity. 

Finding ourselves in a position of leadership in the world, 
obliged to win friends and allies for a possible gigantic struggle, 
but also genuinely ready to help create a better world for everyone 
to live in, we must try to minimize these obstacles to closer and 
friendlier relations by fighting ignorance and arrogance wherever 
we find them. We must not only teach other nations what America 
is and stands for, but we must also learn to know the peoples with 
whom we are dealing. We must show respect for their culture and 
must be careful not to offend them by tactlessness. A practical and 
easily realizable form of self-education would be to bring to this 
country, at our own expense and on our own initiative, not only some 
of the outstanding representatives of Southeast Asian nations— 
statesmen, teachers, philosophers, scientists, or artists—but also 
exhibits of national arts and crafts, agriculture and industry, and 
other products of their civilization, ancient and modern. 
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A one-sided relationship between countries is just as fruitless as 
a marriage in which only one of the partners has a feeling of love 
for the other. We have much to give the countries of Southeast Asia, 
in money, in know-how, technical aid, political experience, organi- 
zational talent, education, and many other matters. But unless we 
are ready to take something from them in return, not merely material 
goods but a part of themselves, some of their own experience, wis- 
dom, or spiritual strength, we cannot fulfill the promise of equal 
partnership made by President Truman. So long as we continue 
to regard the peoples of Southeast Asia as inferior beings, poor 
relations, or benighted savages who need our help but otherwise 
cannot be taken seriously, all the material aid that we give them will 
be wasted, all our propaganda will be futile, and all our efforts to 
win their allegiance to our own ideals of freedom and democracy will 
be doomed to failure. First of all, we have to recognize them as 
human beings, fully as good as we are ourselves, even though differ- 
ing from us in many respects; next, we must try to recognize and 
understand some of the main problems that agitate the peoples of 
the various countries; and finally, we must show our readiness and 
ability to help them solve those problems. 

The most important reason that we are losing ground in South- 
east Asia today is that we concentrate almost completely on the last 
of these three essential steps—material aid—without paying much 
attention to the preceding two. In the belief that economic conditions 
are not only the primary but the only source of dissatisfaction, we 
often conclude that all that is needed to win friends is to pour money 
into the countries threatened by communism. But the fact that some 
of the most highly paid members of the Hollywood community have 
been among the Communist sympathizers in our own country shows 
clearly enough that economic ills alone do not account for people’s 
receptivity to Soviet propaganda. The feeling of frustration may 
arise from many different sources, and communism pretends to 
offer a cure whatever the cause of discontent. 

Throughout Southeast Asia there is the cry for an end to colonial 
domination and for national independence. After the war the 
peoples of that area looked to the United States, which had itself 
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won independence from colonial rule and which had voluntarily 
freed the Philippines, for leadership in the movement to shake off 
the overlordship of their European masters. When results were 
slower than impatient revolutionists expected, America was blamed 
for siding with the imperialist powers. The actual record of libera- 
tion, however, is not a bad one: in five years, from 1945 to 1949, 
four out of six South Asian colonies, including India and Pakistan 
as a unit, were liberated, and in each case the United States worked 
in the interest of liberation or supported it when it was achieved. 
Of the remaining two, Malaya is not clamoring for independence at 
this time. The other is French Indochina, one of the trouble spots 
of today. There the Communists have taken up the banner of nation- 
alism as the best wedge they could find to insinuate themselves into 
the country, and are now leading the fight for Indochina’s inde- 
pendence from French rule. By so doing they have maneuvered 
us into the position of supporting an unpopular foreign rule, of seem- 
ing to be imperialists and warmongers—exactly what the Com- 
munists have called us all the time. 

Could we not, to solve this tough dilemma, exert all our influence 
with our French friends to satisfy the hopes and demands of the 
people of Indochina by offering irrevocable guaranties of complete 
and immediate independence as soon as communism is driven out 
of the country? Such a promise, registered with the United Nations 
as guarantor, might well prove to be the most potent weapon the 
French could use in their fight against Ho Chi Minh and his fol- 
lowers, for it would invalidate the chief reason why the Indochinese 
turned to communism for help. In return, we would have to help 
the French put down the Communist-led revolts, aid them in absorb- 
ing economic shocks connected with the liberation, and help in build- 
ing a free Indochina. 

It seems pretty clear that the time of colonialism is past. As 
General MacArthur expressed it in his speech before Congress: 
“The peoples of Asia found their opportunity in the war just past to 
throw off the shackles of colonialism and now see the dawn of new 
opportunity . . . This is the direction of Asia’s progress and it may 
not be stopped.” Would it not, then, be better to liquidate volun- 
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tarily a hopeless situation and earn the gratitude of the people 
rather than to hold on until driven out by force? 

There is no doubt whatever that the peoples of Southeast Asia 
need our help and that they want it. But the particular nature of 
this help and the form in which it is given are just as important as 
the help itself. Is it to be offered by the United States directly or 
possibly by the United Nations in order to avoid the onus of Ameri- 
can power politics? Are American experts to determine what help 
should be offered, or is that to be decded by some international com- 
mission? One thing is certain: the peoples of Southeast Asia do not 
want any aid that comes to them as charity and treats them as in- 
feriors; nor do they favor private capital investments which smack 
of exploitation and imperialist penetration. It will not be easy to find 
the proper middle road between the extremes, but found it must be. 

Taken alone, economic aid is not enough; it must be accom- 
panied by cultural understanding. There are numerous details, 
seemingly trivial to many Americans, which are nevertheless of 
vital importance. If, for instance, to relieve conditions of famine 
in Java we send pork and beans—merely because we happen to have 
a surplus—we only antagonize the very people whom we wish to 
help. Being Mohammedans, the Javanese do not eat pork, and would 
consider it an insult if we offered it to them; in other regions, in 
which Hinduist influences still prevail, people might reject beef 
because to them the cow is holy. The knowledge of religious and 
social taboos is a very important item of equipment for anyone who 
sets out to work in Southeast Asia. To illustrate the damage done 
by well-meaning ignorance, let us take another example. Assum- 
ing that what is good for America must be good anywhere else, we 
dispatch an educational film on nursing to Burma, where that sort 
of aid is much in demand. But the film has been produced in the 
most modern, most luxurious and completely equipped nursing 
school of this country and as far removed from conditions prevailing 
in Burma as the country itself is from the United States. Mistakes 
of this kind are not calculated to increase American prestige. This 
consideration strongly points to the necessity of carefully screening 
and training all American representatives, be they diplomats, mer- 
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chants, engineers, or teachers, who go there on government missions. 
Otherwise their personal conduct, whether motivated by race prej- 
udice or ignorance of conditions, may do more harm to American 
prestige than can be balanced by the benefits deriving from their 
professional work. The lowest clerk must be an ambassador. 

Fortunately, although overpopulated Java and Malaya cannot 
raise enough foodstuffs locally to feed their teeming millions, South- 
east Asia asa whole is a food-surplus area. Starvation such as occurs 
periodically in China or India is very uncommon in Southeast Asia. 
In fact, its continental parts, Burma, Thailand, and Indochina, form 
one of the main granaries of the world; they are able to supply not 
only Java and Malaya, but also China, India, and Japan with addi- 
tional rice. Since food is one of the chief weapons in the present 
cold war, increased production of it is as important to us as it is to 
local inhabitants. Only if people have enough to eat will they be 
ready to listen to the voice of reason and be patient enough to expect 
improvements in their lot from evolution rather than violent revo- 
lution. Hence, America could do much to help increase the agricul- 
tural production of the region, the yield of food crops such as rice 
or millet, as well as products raised primarily for export, such as 
rubber or copra, by introducing better methods of cultivation, im- 
proved seeds, tools, and fertilizers. 

But to satisfy the peasant of Southeast Asia, increased production 
is not enough, because in many instances producing more means 
merely that he has to give up that much more to the landlord, the 
moneylender, or the government. What a large part of the peasants 
want first of all is a more equitable distribution of land, taking it 
from the absentee landowners, such as the Indian Chettyars in Burma 
or the Chinese in Indochina, and turning it over to those who work 
it. This is where Communist propaganda comes in and achieves its 
major success by promising land reform. The Hukbalahap of the 
Philippines may not have started out as a Communist; probably he, 
just as the peasants of China, at first wanted nothing but a fairer 
share in the land. But when existing governments do little or nothing 
to satisfy this craving, when the Western world hardly shows any 
interest in his problems, the oppressed tenant farmer becomes ready 
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to ally himself with the devil to get his wish, and becomes an easy 
victim of Communist promises. 

To be sure, land reform alone will not solve the problem of Asia. 
What China needs, for instance, is more land or more production, 
in addition to land reform; and in Java, where foreigners are not 
allowed to own land, redistribution of land would solve no problem 
atall. Fora considerable time, in fact, the change of ownership may 
even lower production because it upsets customary and relatively 
efficient ways and methods of growing, transporting, and marketing 
produce. Initially, at least, Communist land reform may aggravate 
rather than alleviate one of the main troubles of Asia—periodic 
starvation. This scourge of mankind cannot be abolished by political 
means alone; but that is usually all the help that communism can 
offer. 

On the other hand, America, especially in co-operation with the 
other members of the Western democratic world, is in a position to 
offer the essential aid. Unfortunately, much of this readiness is 
wasted because of a lack of psychological insight, a failure to under- 
stand the emotional aspect of the situation as well as the material 
ones. The recent delay in voting grain to relieve starvation in India 
is a typical example of this weakness. A Russian promise of fifty 
thousand tons of grain, made at the right moment, gained for that 
country new respect in India, although the amount involved, even if 
received in full, is insignificant compared with what America is and 
will be sending there. But long-drawn-out congressional debate over 
whether or not that aid should be given raised the indignation of 
suffering Indian peoples and destroyed potential good will which a 
really generous move might have developed further. 

One of the many other needs of Southeast Asia is the introduc- 
tion of a greater variety of crops so that people do not suffer imme- 
diately when the main crop fails or the world market declines. At 
present, most of the products of the region are readily absorbed by 
a world still hungry for raw materials to make up for the losses of 
the war years. But the minute the saturation point is reached or a 
depression sets in, the economies of the Southeast Asian countries 
will feel the pinch. That is the time when dissatisfaction will reach 
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a peak, when it will lead to revolts, to heated criticism of the West 
and the ready acceptance of the Communist panacea. It would be a 
wise move to forestall this development through insurance programs 
on an international scale, to which each country would contribute 
in good times, with the prospect of drawing from accumulated funds 
in poor years for the execution of public projects offering the masses 
employment and income. Here the United States could take a lead- 
ing part, as initiator and chief contributor. 

Intimately a part of the problem is the task of industrializa- 
tion. Some people see in it the cure for all the evils of the world. 
They do not seem to realize that industrialization is not something 
one orders ready-made, that it presupposes the existence of certain 
conditions, such as availability and proximity of certain raw mate- 
rials, an adequate supply of fuel and power, means of transporta- 
tion, a pool of engineers and skilled laborers, and a market. The 
creation of heavy industry in tropical countries is probably out of 
the question, and even the introduction of certain light industries 
which are badly needed in the region will not solve all its problems. 
Nevertheless, a limited industrialization must be one of the goals of 
our aid to Southeast Asia—first, because it will help to diversify the 
economy of the region and make it less sensitive and dependent on 
the fluctuations of the world market; second, because right or wrong, 
industrialization has become one of the ideological issues in South- 
east Asia. According to Communist propaganda, Russia stands for 
the rapid industrialization of all countries under her protection, 
whereas the United States tries by all means to prevent this develop- 
ment of so-called backward countries in order to keep down com- 
petition. This is not true, but to many Asians it sounds convincing. 

So persistent has this demand for greater industrialization be- 
come among the local inhabitants, as well as among Westerners who 
sympathize with their plight, that they are quite ready to overlook 
the possible social results of this development. Otherwise, however, 
they are always quick to point out disruption already wrought by 
the impact of the West on the Oriental scene. That the region’s con- 
tacts with the West have been unsettling in many respects is, of 
course, undeniable. Not only have many of the ancient institutions 
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and traditions been undermined without better ones having been sub- 
stituted for them, but also the populations of the various countries 
have been intermingled by the introduction of large numbers of 
aliens, thus creating a complex pattern of racial antagonisms and 
political chaos. 

The main incentive for bringing in these foreign elements was 
the Western desire to develop and exploit Southeast Asia’s resources 
in the various raw materials needed for industry. Since local peoples 
showed little inclination to work in mines or perform many of the 
other jobs created by Western enterprise, Chinese and Indian 
laborers were imported in increasing numbers. As a result, there 
are today in all countries of Southeast Asia strong minorities of 
foreign Asians, many of whom refuse to become citizens of those 
countries and insist on retaining their old nationality, culture, and 
allegiance. Out of the total population of Malaya of about 6,000,000, 
only about 2,500,000 are Malays—a minority in their own country 
—and 2,700,000 are Chinese and about 600,000 Indians. The situa- 
tion is aggravated by the fact that many of the foreign Asians who 
come to Southeast Asia as coolies often stay on as commercial 
middlemen, moneylenders, and small tradesmen—all functions 
which are much needed but which offer ample opportunity to exploit 
and oppress the natives economically. This does not endear them 
to the rest of the population. 

The reason for the partial dependence of the native of Southeast 
Asia on foreigners is their basic attitude toward life and work. 
Briefly, it might be characterized by saying that they work to live 
and to enjoy themselves, and therefore lack the urge to get rich, if 
this involves toil, trouble, or a giving up of their accustomed ways. 
They would rather limit their wants than work overtime. In this 
atmosphere of easygoing placidity the hard-working, thrifty, and 
alert Chinese naturally makes fast progress, often to the disadvan- 
tage of the native. As someone expressed it: under the colonial 
system the European was holding the cow while the Chinese milked 
it. 

A proverb current in the Orient states that a Westerner, coming 
there to work and bringing with him a lot of patience, will soon lose 
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it; yet if he comes there with no patience, he will soon learn it. The 
backwardness he may find there in many respects may appall him, 
especially if he compares it with American push and progressive- 
ness. But before he begins to criticize and condemn, he should first 
try to know and understand. He will then find that not all difference 
is backwardness, but much of it is necessary adaptation to existing 
conditions; and that some of the methods used, though ancient and 
primitive-looking, may actually be more efficient under local cir- 
cumstances. As an example, we may recall that Javanese sugar cane 
has been developed to a point where it gives the highest yield of 
sugar of any cane, higher than that of the Philippines, Hawaii, or 
Cuba. The reason for this—a result of long, painstaking work by 
Dutch scientists—is that labor is plentiful and cheap in Java, but 
land is scarce, whereas in Hawaii, for instance, labor costs are high. 
In consequence, a cane of high sugar content has been developed 
though it has to be harvested by hand; in contrast, American agri- 
culturists have aimed at a cane that could be handled by machinery, 
even at a sacrifice of sugar yield. Although this is not an example 
of native methods, it still illustrates the fact that American machin- 
ery and ways of production are not necessarily superior for the 
purposes of other regions. What Southeast Asia needs, for instance, 
are better hand tools rather than labor-saving devices which are 
expensive, not always workable under tropic conditions, and likely 
to throw millions out of employment. 

There are weaknesses, too, in our present propaganda effort. 
On the mistaken assumption that American advertising methods, 
so successful at home, can readily be transplanted to other lands, 
we believe that by emphasizing our own power and wealth, the 
beauty of our political and economic institutions, and the supe- 
riority of the American way of life in general, we instill other, 
less fortunate peoples with an overpowering desire to emulate 
our methods and thus gain equal advantages for themselves. 
But most human beings, regardless of race, would rather hear how 
good they themselves are than listen to the praise of others. Many 
aspects of our life, moreover, are meaningless to them, and do not 
impress them as favorably as we imagine. You can tell a Balinese 
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as much as you wish about the superiority of life in a penthouse on 
the thirtieth floor of a skyscraper; but he probably will answer you 
that he feels no desire to exchange his hut in heavenly Bali for any 
other place in the world; nor will the privilege of choosing between 
X or Y for public office, which is so dear to us, convince him that 
we have more to offer than the Communists. 

We can see an example of this failure to impress foreigners 
favorably in the case of our foreign students, especially those from 
the Orient. The education of members of other nations in our 
schools has become another major instrument of our foreign policy 
in its endeavor to gain friends for our way of life. With thirty 
thousand foreign students in this country, and still larger numbers 
coming here each year for short visits to study our institutions and 
methods—many of them at the expense of our government or of 
private groups in this country—it can easily be realized what a 
potent factor this might be in influencing world opinion. It is, in 
fact, fully recognized as such by our government, and when, for 
instance, Soviet Russia offers Iran fifty scholarships for study in 
Russia, we immediately offer them sixty of our own to match that 
gesture. But whereas the Communists seem to do a fairly successful 
job of indoctrinating those visiting students with their point of view, 
we don’t always do so well. It seems that actually many of the 
students who come to this country leave us with rather divided feel- 
ings, some with an attitude of outright hostility. Why should that 
be so? The answer may lie, at least in part, in the fact that we make 
almost no systematic effort to acquaint them with our democratic 
ideals, leaving it to chance what sort of impression they obtain and 
take home. But there is too much at stake here to leave the results 
to luck only. 

Psychological insight should be the keynote of what we say to 
other peoples. Too often we are fascinated by the technical side of 
our international information service, such as radio and projection 
facilities, and consider too little the emotional, intellectual, and 
spiritual content and effect of our message. Take, for instance, the 
American film. Offhand it seems that this potentially powerful 
vehicle of the American idea is causing more damage than good to 
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American prestige, particularly in Southeast Asia. The need for 
closer supervision of material that is supposed to illustrate American 
life and civilization is indicated here. One branch of film production 
could well be used to special advantage for educational and political 
purposes—the animated cartoon. Minimizing language difficulties 
and appealing to the candid and unsophisticated nature of the South- 
east Asians, it could well be used for ideological propaganda, mass 
training programs, and sheer entertainment, which is not the worst 
way to win friends. And ridicule is or can be a fairly effective 
weapon in fighting communism. But it is not necessarily the cartoon 
that delights American audiences which should be used for these 
purposes; it would have to be designed specially and carefully for 
Asian audiences. 

One thing needs to be stressed more emphatically than it has 
been heretofore, namely, the role Western civilization plays in the 
building of a new Asia. Too many critics, in Asia as well as in the 
West, have dwelled on the corrupting influence of the West in Asia. 
But although that is true enough in many ways, it is also true that 
without that impact Asia might not be today on the road to a better 
life and a new great future. Certainly the West had and still has 
much to learn from the East; but it must also be recognized that 
the vigorous, optimistic, and charitable outlook of the Westerner 
gave the Asians the conception of hope, improvement of earthly 
conditions, of the right of all men to freedom and the pursuit of 
happiness, where formerly they had been satisfied with a meek and 
fatalistic acceptance of conditions, however bad they might be. 
Although many of the leaders of Southeast Asia like to overlook 
these beneficial influences of the West, there are some, like Shahrir of 
Indonesia, who fully recognize them and are trying to impress them 
on their countrymen. They ought to be helped in their effort by all 
means available to us. 

But the feeling of hope, the possibility of improvement, the right 
to progress must be demonstrated and promoted by deeds. Positive 
action must accompany our explanations if they are to do any good; 
and to counteract the empty promises of the other side, our help 
must be quick, unhampered by unpopular conditions, and must 
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reach the people who need it—not become lost in the pockets of 
greedy politicians. 

That, of course, is one of our chief problems: to reach the peoples 
themselves, not only their governments—some of which do not 
represent the will of their people. We must find ways to induce 
these governments to carry out the needed reforms, to reduce graft 
and corruption in their own circles wherever they appear, and to 
persuade their backers to give up special privileges rather than lose 
everything they have. It is difficult enough to tell friendly govern- 
ments that we consider them incompetent or corrupt, especially 
if they represent the only friends we have in that region; it is still 
more difficult to make them do what we think is right, without losing 
their friendship. And yet, that is more or less what we have to do if 
we wish to follow a positive policy in Southeast Asia. That is what 
we should have done in China, while we still had the opportunity 
to do so; if we had done this soon enough we might not now be facing 
a Communist and hostile China. 

In this connection the Bell Report on the Philippines* may be of 
significance. Sent to the Philippines in June 1950, at the request of 
President Quirino to survey the islands’ “pressing economic prob- 
lems,” Bell was to recommend measures for self-help and for 
American aid. This report was published October 28 of that year 
and called attention to the widespread “inefficiency and corruption” 
in the Philippine government. To improve conditions in the country 
++ recommended United States loans and grants to the Philippines 
in the amount of $250,000,000 for the next five years, but with the 
provisions that the Manila government adopt sounder fiscal poli- 
cies, encourage new industries, enforce better working conditions, 
redistribute land, expand social services, and end government graft. 
Here is a perfect example of constructive long-range aid that this 
country can offer, but also of the difficulties such aid must overcome 
before it can become effective. 

The reaction to the American proposal as contained in the Bell 
Report was typical of what we have to expect. After an emotional 


* Daniel W. Bell, former Undersecretary of the Treasury and president of the 
American Security and Trust Company of Washington. 
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outbreak of violent anti-American feeling, the voice of reason began 
to prevail; the Philippine people began to see the basic truth of the 
report and the wisdom of the suggested remedies. After a few days, 
the majority of the papers in the islands seem to have accepted it 
as a somewhat unpleasant but well-meant and necessary treatment 
if social and economic health were to be regained. 

At the present time the Southeast Asians are in a peculiar mood. 
Torn by all the forces and influences active in the world today, they, 
just as most others, are confused and not sure which way to turn for 
safety and prosperity. Often they do as did the Filipino who in 
church offered his candles to saint and satan alike. When the priest 
reproached him for thus placating the devil, the Filipino answered: 
“T just want to make sure to have friends wherever I go.” In their 
dilemma, Asian peoples are not certain which is more important to 
them: to win friends or appease enemies. In the end they try to 
find refuge in a neutrality which may turn out to be worse than 
either of the other courses. 

The task of presenting our point of view to the Southeast Asians 
is indeed a difficult one, especially if we consider that in terms of 
world politics the region can be only of secondary concern, with 
our primary interest in Europe often appearing in direct conflict 
with Asian friendships. To attain our goal in that part of the world 
we must keep in mind that the struggle for Southeast Asia is not so 
much a military issue, nor a conflict of ideologies, such as dictator- 
ship versus democracy, or capitalism versus communism, as it is a 
test of our attitude toward human beings and their basic problems. 
Perhaps the simplest and most concise way of characterizing our task 
there is to say that we must keep the promises which the Russians 
are making. 
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FITZGERALD: 
THE AMERICAN 


THEME 


by Charles S. Holmes 


HE recent barrage of writing 

about F. Scott Fitzgerald may 
well have induced in many readers 
a severe case of combat fatigue, but 
those who have survived the on- 
slaught may find that some of the 
shots have opened up a number of 
new ways into Fitzgerald’s work. 
Alfred Kazin, for example, observes 
in the introduction to his collection 
of essays on Fitzgerald (F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald: The Man and His Work, New 
York, 1951) that no writer since 
Whitman has been the occasion for 
so many banalities on the tendencies 
of life in the United States. And in 
the same collection, Lionel Trilling 
and Andrews Wanning each suggests 
that we can read certain of Fitz- 
gerald’s stories as fables for America. 
Taken together, these observations 
point to a kind and unity of mean- 
ing in Fitzgerald’s work which places 
him in a wider tradition than that of 
the Lost Generation, where he is so 
often found. 

Certainly Fitzgerald is one of the 
most American of our writers: his 
character and career (both of them 
representative of the extremes which 
we consider peculiarly American), 
his literary material, and his basic 
attitudes and feelings are deep in the 
national grain. His great subject, 
aside from the romantic self which 
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was always his starting point, is 
American life, both its contemporary 
surface and its more permanent out- 
lines. Taken as a whole, his work 
pictures an age and a society—the 
1920-40 between-wars era and the 
upper-middle and wealthy class 
which sets the tone of American life 
in the cities, the suburbs, and the 
play spots. And seldom in our litera- 
ture have an age and a society been 
so matchlessly observed and so fully 
evaluated. He had the historian’s 
instinct for finding motives, for 
gauging the temper of a particular 
moment in history; and he had the 
moralist’s passion for making judg- 
ments, for evaluating what he saw. 

Less obviously, though no less con- 
sistently, Fitzgerald is concerned with 
the generic American character, the 
national “style,” and the native tra- 
dition. His treatment of manners 
and social history is organized by a 
set of feelings which have America 
as their nub. These are, in general, 
very traditional feelings, involving 
admiration for the grand style of 


American life, fear that the pristine | 


innocence of this life has been cor- | 


rupted, and a kind of mystique for 
the country itself, based upon an 
ideal in the past. In a very real 
sense, Fitzgerald is one of our fabu- 
lists: like Mark Twain, like James, 
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like Dreiser, he tells the American 
story, pictures the American charac- 
ter, and defines the American dream. 

As a novelist of manners, it is not 
surprising that Fitzgerald wrote 
about the rich; what is surprising is 
the amount of meaning the subject 
yielded for him. His concentration 
upon the life of a particular class in 
such definitive studies as The Great 
Gatsby, Tender Is the Night, “The 
Diamond as Big as the Ritz,” and 
“The Rich Boy” provided him with 
his most effective focus on American 
' life as a whole. Money, he felt, was 
the distinctive American symbol, a 
kind of “fin” which gave Americans 
their peculiar mobility and grace: 
“In England, property begot a strong 
place sense, but Americans, restless 
and with shallow roots, needed fins 
and wings” (The Crack-Up, New 
York, 1945, p. 109). Nicole Diver, 
the glamorous epitome of her Ameri- 
can class, is characterized by the 
_ same figure: she “had been designed 
for change, for flight, with money 
as fins and wings.” 

In taking for his subject the role 
of money in the national life, he was 
able to uncover much that was repre- 
sentative and characteristic: not only 
was the rise of great fortunes and the 
emergence of a native money aris- 
tocracy one of the great facts of 
American social history since the 
Civil War, but the rich best embodied 
the grand style, the extravagance, the 
splendid wastefulness which Fitz- 
gerald felt to be typical of the 
United States. The Divers travel in 
“princely” style; their debarkation 
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in an Italian town strikes the vil- 
lagers “with an awe akin to that 
which followed the Italian pilgrim- 
ages of Lord Byron.” The young 
protagonist of “The Bridal Party” 
sees both a kind of heroic magnifi- 
cence and a prognosis of destruction 
in the great wedding party which 
Hamilton Rutherford, ruined though 
he is by the crash, insists on staging 
at the George Cing. “ “This is our 
way of doing things,’ he thought. 
‘Generous and fresh and free; a sort 
of Virginia-plantation hospitality 

. .” Fitzgerald’s romantic imagi- 
nation was peculiarly responsive to 
the opulent, the bizarre, the dra- 
matic; and in the life of the rich, 
with its spectacular surface, its enor- 
mous potentialities of experience, its 
amazing paradoxes of glamour and 
gluttony, splendor and brutality, he 
found a subject which could express 
his deepest feelings about himself 
and American society. Like so many 
of our writers, he clearly felt that the 


American model was heroic: his own 


early dream was to be “an entire man 
in the Goethe-Byron-Shaw tradition, 
with an opulent American touch, a 
sort of combination of J. P. Morgan, 
Topham Beauclerk, and St. Francis 
of Assisi” (The Crack-Up, p. 84). 
His picture of the rich is a sharply 
modeled chiaroscuro, underscoring 
his sense of the extremes which their 
life embraced. Perhaps no writer has 
done such splendid justice to the 
imaginative value of money as the 
symbol of a life of infinite possibili- 
ties. His rich young people are “a 
kind of royalty,” indulging them- 
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selves on an epic scale. Their physi- 
cal as well as their vital resources 
seem inexhaustible; they worship 
the goddess of waste with innocent 
magnificence. 

To Rags Martin-Jones, the seventy- 
five-million-dollar heiress, life is “a 
series of glittering bazaars,” to be 
looted with careless prodigality. 
Money bathes Daisy Buchanan in a 
transfiguring golden light: her voice, 
instinct with magical promise, is 
“full of money—that was the inex- 
haustible charm that rose and fell in 
it . . . High in a white palace the 
king’s daughter, the golden girl...” 


But at the same time that he re- ' 


sponded to money as an image of 
power and glory, he feared and hated 
what it did to people. For all their 


opulence and grace, he knew very 


well that the rich were dangerous, 
cruel, insensitive to the fate of others: 
“they smashed up things and crea- 
tures and then retreated back into 
their money... let other 
people clean up the mess they had 
made,” as Nick Carraway says of 
the Buchanans. The destructive 
power of wealth, particularly its cor- 
rosive effect on the moral life, is a 
central theme in Fitzgerald’s major 
work. Gatsby is destroyed because 
in the last analysis the Buchanans are 
“conspirators” against him; Nicole’s 
money eats away at the foundations 
of Dick Diver’s independence and 
integrity—“he had been swallowed 
up like a gigolo”; and Anson Hunter, 
the Rich Boy, walled round by his 
money and his pride, destroys the 
lives of those around him, until at 


and 
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the end he is left with nothing but 
the exercise of his charm and the 
pursuit of his women. 

The most concentrated expression 
of his feeling about the role of money 
in American life is the following 
passage from Tender Is the Night, in 
which his Keatsian admiration for 
the Renaissance magnificence of the 
process which supports such useless, 
gorgeous creatures as Nicole is bal- 
anced by his moral judgment of its 
waste and excess—a kind of Marxian 
feeling that the parasitic leisure class 
is doomed. 


For her sake trains began their run 
at Chicago and traversed the round 
belly of the continent to California; 
chicle factories fumed and link belts 
grew link by link in factories; men 
mixed toothpaste in vats and drew 
mouthwash out of copper hogsheads; 
girls canned tomatoes quickly in 
August or worked rudely at the Five- 
and-Ten on Christmas Eve; half-breed 
Indians toiled on Brazilian coffee plan- 
tations and dreamers were muscled out 
of patent rights in new tractors—these 
were some of the people who gave a 
tithe to Nicole, and as the whole system 
swayed and thundered onward it lent a 
feverish bloom to such processes of 


“hers as wholesale buying, like the flush 


of a fireman’s face holding his post 


‘before a spreading blaze. She illus- 


trated very simple principles, contain- 
ing in herself her own doom, but illus- 
trated them so accurately that there 
was grace in the procedure .. . 


In his reading of the American 
situation Fitzgerald is in the central 
tradition: like Melville, Whitman, 
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Mark Twain, James, and Dreiser, he 
is impressed by the power and gran- 
deur of life in America, but he is 


also afraid of it. His fear is shaped 


in the tradition of protest which 
sees in the native plutocracy a cor- 
ruption of American energies and a 
dangerous misdirection of vital 
resources. 

His social feelings were given a 
special sharpness and point by his 
reading of Marx. Although he was 
by no means committed to a system- 
atic social philosophy (somewhere he 
gibes at Edmund Wilson’s profes- 
sional concern for sharecroppers), 
it is clear that he found in Marx a 
corroboration of his own intuitive 
scanning of American society. “I 
am essentially Marxian,” he writes in 
one of the notebooks (The Crack-Up, 
p. 178), and he advises his daughter, 
in a letter, to “read the terrible chap- 
ter in Das Kapital on The Working 
Day, and see if you are ever quite 
the same” (The Crack-Up, p. 290). 
Certainly Marx gave him a vocabu- 
lary and a point of view: his charac- 
terization of the “cosmopolitan rich” 
in the letters he wrote his daughter 
about 1940 employs the rhetoric of 
official social protest: “Those débu- 
tante parties in New York are the 
rendezvous of a gang of professional 
idlers—parasites, pansies, failures, 
and the silliest type of sophomores, 
young customers’ men from Wall 
Street and hangers-on. The very riff- 
raff of social New York . . .” (The 
Crack-Up, p. 307). Although such 
direct statements are confined to the 
letters, notes, and essays, most of 
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them dating from the ’thirties, they 
simply make explicit what had been 
implicit in his picture of society from 
the first. By the time he came to 
write The Last Tycoon, he was inter- 
ested enough in the Communists to 
work them into the fabric of his fic- 
tion; one of the big scenes in the com- 
pleted portion of the book is that 
between Stahr, the last of the old 
business individualists, and Brim- 
mer, the Communist leader. 

Throughout his best work these 
feelings shadow his picture of the 
rich: Daisy Buchanan gleams “like 
silver, safe and proud above the hot 
struggles of the poor.” He felt that 
his age and society were corrupted by 
money, “bloated, gutted, stupid with 
cake and circuses.” 

Fitzgerald’s social conscience and 
his sense of history give his picture 
of the rich a strong dramatic value: 
their charmed and glamorous world 
is perilously poised on the brink of 
destruction. Tender Is the Night, 
“Babylon Revisited,” and portions of 
“The Bridal Party” get their pecul- 
iar cogency from the ancien régime 
atmosphere which charges them. “It’s 
all right for you English, you’re do- 
ing a dance of death . . . Sepoys in 
the ruined fort...” says Dick 
Diver, in a moment of drunken truth 
to the degenerate Lady Caroline Sib- 
ley-Biers. The fabulously sumptuous 
domain of Braddock Washington (a 
symbolic image of the private world 
of the rich) in “The Diamond as Big 
as the Ritz” must be protected by 
armed force, and is finally blown up 
as it is invaded by outsiders—the 
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“rest” of the world—leaving the 
young lovers to face reality with only 
worthless rhinestones and their im- 
permanent youth. Even in such an 
early piece as “May-Day” the inse- 
curity of the magic world of the rich 
is suggested in the scene where the 
stupid and loutish Rose and Key, 
representatives of the brutish mob 
which seethes mindlessly about the 
city while the golden lads and girls 
dance at Delmonico’s, peer in upon 
the sumptuously set private bar from 
their bare broom-closet ‘hideaway. 
They represent a kind of ugly, sub- 
human, even sinister life which Fitz- 
gerald was frequently aware of, and 
placed, gargoylelike, on the periph- 
ery of his enchanted world. 

Although Fitzgerald’s picture of 
American life starts with manners 
and social observation, it is always 
deepening into something else— 
fable, symbol, poetry. Like most of 
our American novelists, Fitzgerald 
was half poet: he once described his 
talent as “poetic . . . in large part” 
(The Crack-Up, p. 305), and recom- 
mended to his daughter the study of 
Keats as a test of style. His big 
“points” are characteristically made 
in such rich images as the passage 
quoted above from Tender Is the 
Night, in symbolic episodes like the 
death of Manny Schwartz in The 
Last Tycoon, and representative 
characters like Braddock Washing- 
ton, Jay Gatsby, and Monroe Stahr. 
Throughout his work runs a steady 
concern for the archetypal and essen- 
tial forms of the American character 
and experience. = - 
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The Great Gatsby, for example, 
embodies a basic American myth— 
innocence, honesty, integrity, and 
courage set over against cruelty, 
mendacity, selfishness, and coward- 
ice; the virtues of a simpler society 
and code against the glamour and so- 
phistication of a more complex one. 
It is the favorite story of the Western 
fabulists, and it is the essential plot 
in the fiction of Henry James, a 
writer whose concentration upon the 
native American style was even more 
remarkable than Fitzgerald’s. Gats- 
by’s magnificent simplicity, his “in- 
corruptible dream,” his naiveté, are 
broken on the “hard malice” of Tom 
and Daisy Buchanan. In the last 
analysis, like Newman in James’s 
American, or like Daisy Miller, 
Gatsby is betrayed by the snobbery, 
the cruel clannishness of the aristo- 
crats. The moral center of The Great 
Gatsby is the bracing climate of Nick 
Carraway’s Middle West, just as 
James’s moral center was so often 
the honest directness of his Ameri- 
cans, in contrast to which the glam- 
orous East—the equivalent of 
James’s Europe—is “fantastic,” “a 
night scene from El Greco.” 

Gatsby himself, as many readers 
have pointed out, is a symbolic and 
representative figure. He is formed 
in the grand style: Nick Carraway 
first sees him as an enigmatic and 
mysterious figure, curiously posed in 
the night, his arms outstretched 
across the dark water toward a far- 
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away green light; and again, after 
the mad extravaganza of his great 
party, Gatsby is “framed” impres- 
sively: “A sudden emptiness seemed 
to flow now from the windows and 
the great doors, endowing with com- 
plete isolation the figure of the host, 
who stood on the porch, his hand up 
in a formal gesture of farewell.” Like 
the nation he so clearly represents, 
Gatsby’s life is organized on a 
dream: the magnitude of his vision 
of himself and of his destiny raises 
him to heroic proportions. Although 
he is of the earth, obscure in origin, 
almost anonymous, nothing less than 
the stars will do for his imaginative 
home: “Out of the corner of his eye 
Gatsby saw that the blocks of the 
sidewalks really formed a ladder and 
mounted to a secret place above the 
trees—he could climb to it, if he 
climbed alone, and once there he 
could suck on the pap of life, gulp 
down the incomparable milk of won- 
der.” 

His origin and background are 
archetypal. Middle Western, self- 
educated, devoted, on the one hand, 
to the success maxims of the Ben 
Franklin tradition and, on the other, 
to a Barnum-like dream of the Big 
Strike, curiously untouched by his 
catch-as-catch-can past and his am- 
biguous present, he is a true innocent. 
In his impenetrable romanticism, he 
is an ironic-pathetic symbol of the 
American devotion to extravagant 
and unworthy dreams. Magnificent 
in his dedication to “the green light, 
the orgiastic future,” he is unable to 
focus his all-out idealism on any- 
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thing worthy of it—his vast, tasteless 
pile of a house, his pink suit, and 
poor, weak Daisy are all his vision 
encompasses. His story is an ironic 
perversion of the national success 
fable: a modern Horatio Alger char- 
acter, he achieves a shadowy emi- 
nence in the underworld, but misses 
out on the one thing he wants most. 
“Jimmy was bound to get ahead,” 
says old Mr. Gatz of his fantastic son. 
Crude, romantic, heroic, vulgar, hon- 
est, Gatsby is the embodiment of the 
American character in terms that 
James would have understood. 

In “The Diamond as Big as the 
Ritz” and The Last Tycoon, Fitz- 
gerald deals with another symbolic 
American figure: the tycoon, who in 
the magnitude of his achievement, in 
the doubleness of his role as both 
benefactor and enemy of society, and 
in his impressive splendor and ter- 
rible isolation incarnates so much of 
the national history and psychology. 
He saw the figure as comic in the 
earlier piece, a subject for satire and 
deflation; at the end of his career he 
saw it as tragic and heroic. 

“The Diamond as Big as the Ritz,” 
the work of a high-spirited young 
man turning a critical eye upon a 
national icon, satirically fabulizes 
the American Mr. Moneybags. The 
genre of the tale—extravaganza and 
fantasy—is magnificently appropri- 
ate to its material. Mr. Braddock 
Washington (the comic intention of 
the name is clear—he is a direct de- 
scendant of George Washington and 
Lord Baltimore) lives in the fantastic 
splendor of a Poe-like dream of lux- 
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ury: perfumed baths, a golf course 
which is simply one great green (no 
fairway, no rough), an overwhelm- 
ing house designed by “a moving 
picture fella.” To protect the secret 
of his wealth—a mountain which is 
one vast diamond—the approaches 
to his domain are guarded, it appears 
on no maps, and anyone from the 
outside who comes there, whether by 
invitation or by chance, is kept pris- 
oner for life, or permanently dis- 
posed of. Communion with the “out- 
side” is the one luxury which he and 
his family cannot afford. The Wash- 
ingtons are served by Negro slaves 
(descendants of ante bellum slaves 
belonging to the family) who have 
not yet been told of the Emancipa- 
tion. The diamond mine, once spar- 
ingly worked by the founder of the 
dynasty, is now closed; the vast 
wealth upon which the Washingtons 
sit performs no socially useful func- 
tion. Washington’s power is limit- 
less—he is willing to promote a Bal- 
kan war to satisfy his daughter’s de- 
sire to be a canteen expert—and his 
selfishness is “magnificently chaste 
and consistent.” The boundless in- 
flation of Washington’s ego is sar- 
donically dramatized in the scene in 
which, his domain threatened, he at- 
tempts to bribe God—“there was no 
one else with whom he had ever 
needed to treat.” In this Voltairian 
satire on the American money prince, 
antisocial, inhuman, egomanic, Fitz- 
gerald is dealing with a figure which 
has penetrated deep into the Ameri- 
can folk imagination (Daddy War- 
bucks); Washingten is Cowper- 
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wood made ridiculous, a Platonic 
tycoon. 

In The Last Tycoon Fitzgerald re- 
turned to the figure, but this time to 
do justice to its magnificence, its 
pathos, and its human substance. In 
the character of Monroe Stahr, the 
last of the great figures who ran an 
industry singlehanded, Fitzgerald 
put all his romantic admiration of 
talent, achievement, success, the abil- 
ity to create and manage a world. 
His picture of Stahr is close in kind 
to Dreiser’s picture of Cowperwood: 
both are “Napoleonic,” self-made, 
complete individualists, both are 
shown in action, managing great af- 
fairs far beyond the capacities of 
ordinary men, but where Dreiser 
shows the brutal sharkishness, the 
disastrous mania for power which is 
the defect of Cowperwood’s virtues, 
Fitzgerald, in Stahr, idealizes the 
type. Ruthless though Stahr must be 
to maintain his position, he takes a 
personal interest in the lives of those 
who work for him; his empire is run 
on the force of his own dynamic per- 
sonality. But, at the same time, he is 
terribly lonely; the price of power 
and survival in his world is alienation 
from “all that’s kind to our mortali- 
ties.” He is more than a tycoon, of 
course, and is thus more interesting 
than Cowperwood; the artist strug- 
gling to maintain his integrity in a 
commercial market, the romantically 
doomed hero, “ruling with a radiance 
that is almost moribund in its phos- 
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phorescence,” he is at once the man 
of action, like Dreiser's Cowper- 
wood, and the man of introspection, 
like James’s Verver. 

Fitzgerald sees him as a mythical 
figure, the embodiment of “a lavish, 
romantic past that perhaps will not 
come again...” Standard-bearer 
of an older economic and _ social 
order, he is inexorably being out- 
dated by the unions and the new cor- 
porate impersonality of the business 
world; he is a fabled figure, the last 
tycoon. 

At the heart of Fitzgerald’s con- 

cern with the American style and 
| character is a lyric and moral feel- 
ing for the country itself. It is sel- 
dom overt or explicit, as it is in Hart 
Crane and Whitman, but it is never- 
theless an ineradicable part of his 
imaginative and emotional equip- 
ment. This feeling is based upon a 
loose collection of highly traditional, 
almost “folk” attitudes, the reflection 
of a vanished agrarian and history- 
conscious society, and revolves about 
such centers as country versus city, 
West versus East, past versus pres- 
ent, and underlying all, an imagina- 
tive faith in the spirit or “genius” of 
the nation. 

In his essay “My Lost City” Fitz- 
gerald measures the absurdity of the 
bloated dreams of the ’twenties, of 
endless wealth and whoopee against 
the vast quiet expanse of country 
which stretches out beyond the hectic 
city; ironically he suggests that the 
dream was punctured by the belated 
realization of the New Yorker that 
the city had limits—“he saw for the 
first time that it faded out into the 
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country on all sides, into an expanse 
of green and blue that alone was 
limitless” (The Crack-Up, p. 32). 
The Middle West was clearly a kind 
of moral center—home, the old de- 
cencies, a refuge. Nick Carraway re- 
turns to it at the end of The Great 
Gatsby, and Scott and Zelda went 
back to St. Paul to have their baby, 
feeling that the East was too “pre- 
carious.” The most effective bit of 
writing in The Last Tycoon leaves 
the defeated and bewildered Manny 
Schwartz—a representative figure of 
the weird and terrible life of Holly- 
wood—to commit suicide at The 
Hermitage, the home of Andrew 
Jackson. “He had come a long way 
from some Ghetto to present himself 
at that raw shrine. . . . At both ends 
of life man needed nourishment: a 
breast—a shrine. Something to lay 
himself beside when no one wanted 
him further, and shoot a bullet into 
his head.” Fitzgerald’s Middle West 
was the home of the heart, his South 
the embodiment of history, tradition, 
a graceful style now superseded, his 
America a romantic and moral 
ideal. “France was a land, England 
was a people, but America, having 
about it still that quality of the idea, 
was harder to utter—it was the graves 
at Shiloh and the tired, drawn, nerv- 
ous faces of its great men, and the 
country boys dying in the Argonne 
for a phrase that was empty before 
their bodies withered. It was a will- 
ingness of the heart” (The Crack-Up, 
p- 197). The close of The Great 
Gatsby magnificently relates Gatsby’s 
romantic aspiration to the whole 
American experience—the compel- 
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ling vision of the new world which 
must have inspired the old explorers 
here on this very Long Island, the 
promise of the great, mysterious land 
beyond, the last thing in history 
commensurate to man’s capacity for 
wonder. Fitzgerald’s America is here 
seized most romantically: it is a 
dream of past and future, vast, un- 
knowable, suffused with yearning 
and pathos, lying “somewhere back 
in that vast obscurity beyond the city, 
where the dark fields of the republic 
rolled on under the night.” 
Fitzgerald’s idea of America is in- 
extricably bound up with his feel- 
ings about the past. Throughout his 
work, particularly in Tender Is The 
Night and in other studies of de- 
terioration, the image of the past— 
the older world in which we were 
safer and surer—is a sort of moral 
Fitzgerald 
himself was acutely conscious of the 
gulf between pre- and postwar 
. my point of vantage 


and emotional center. 


worlds: 
was the dividing line between the two 
generations,” he said. The past is 
“home,” and many of his heroes 
feel damaged by their distance from 
it. Dick Diver’s desperation, which 
he tries to discipline with his tight 
little code, stems in part from his 
Lost Generation feelings. “All my 
beautiful lovely safe world blew itself 
up here,” he says on his visit to the 
battlefield; behind his personal dis- 
integration is the sense of damaging 
alienation from the stable world of 
his childhood. For all his princely 
bearing, somewhere along the line he 
has “lost himself”; and when he 
goes back to Virginia, to his father’s 
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funeral, he kneels in the graveyard 
to bid a formal farewell to this older 
world: “Good-bye, all my fathers.” 
His “heroic period” is in the past, as 
it is for most of the characters who 
populate Fitzgerald’s later work. 
Charlie Wales, in “Babylon Re- 
visited,” tries to patch together the 
broken fragments of his life; like 
Diver, he yearns for the solid values 
of an earlier time: “he wanted to 
jump back a whole generation and 
trust in character again as the eter- 
nally valuable element.” 

In this backward yearning, Fitz- 
gerald is very American. The myth 
of the past is, of course, one of those 
universal things—the age of giants, 
the Garden of Eden, the Golden Age, 
and so on—but the pastoral impulse | 
is especially profound in the Ameri- 
can tradition. We have always 
yearned for an idyllic past, for our 
lost youth. How much in American 
literature since the Civil War has 
looked back with longing to a sim- 
pler time, an older America, the re- 
membered world of childhood! Mark 
Twain said of Tom Sawyer that it 
was “simply a hymn, put into prose 
form to give it a worldly air.” His 
imagination worked most success- 
fully on the vanished world of his 
own youth—Life on the Mississippi, 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn. The 
tempo and the scope of social change, 
particularly over the last fifty years, 
have placed a greater and greater 
premium on the past as the shape of 
things once known and now forever 
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disappearing. Willa Cather, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Thomas Wolfe—the 
list could be long, especially if we in- 
clude the romancers of childhood— 
found their true vein in looking 
backward. The lyric, elegiac note of 
all these writers (so marked in their 
deliberately evocative prose) we rec- 
ognize as peculiarly American. Fitz- 
gerald’s major work confronts the 
immediate present, but with the loss 
of the past everywhere felt. 

Nostalgia and loss—of our inno- 
cence, of our closeness to the land, 
of our dreams—are the great emo- 
tions in American literature, and 
they are the chief emotions out of 
which Fitzgerald creates his stories. 
His special stylistic effect is the con- 
trolled interplay between his sense of 
the splendor and magic of life’s best 
moments, and his awareness of the 
pathos of their loss: “. . . an elu- 
sive rhythm, a fragment of lost 
words, that I had heard somewhere 
long ago .. . and what IJ had al- 
ways remembered was uncommuni- 
cable forever.” 

In spite of his remark that Wolfe’s 
“stuff about THE GREAT VITAL HEART 
OF AMERICA is just simply corny,” he 
shares with such widely different 
writers as Wolfe, Sherwood Ander- 
son, and Willa Cather a romantic and 
poetic feeling for America and the 
American past, finding there a source 
of strength and knowledge. His 
America, like theirs, is vast, imagi- 
natively compelling, a scene of vio- 
lent contrasts in which past and pres- 
ent, vitality and destruction, exuber- 
ance and regret mingle intensely. 
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Strange company for Fitzgerald, 
perhaps, but his kinship with such 
writers suggests that, for all his ap- 
parent commitment to the world of 
the Jazz Age, his place is in a wider 
and a more sustaining tradition. His 
sense of the immediate and contem- 
porary was acute (in one of his di- 
mensions he is the historian of an 
age), but it was given perspective 


| and focus by his feeling for the na- 
tional tradition and character. His 
: * 

‘ romantic temperament was drawn to 


the magnificent and dramatic in 
American life—the grand scale of 
the rich, the power of the tycoon, the 
expansive folly of the *twenties—but 
his active social and moral conscience 
was steadily awake to the potential 
dangers and destructiveness of so 
much wealth and power. Like James, 
whom he resembles more closely than 
is generally realized, he made his pic- 
ture of contemporary manners the 
occasion for a penetrating critique of 
American society and values. In the 
final analysis, Fitzgerald lines up 
with those writers who have defined 
and interpreted the national experi- 
ence. (It would be difficult to see his 
heroes and heroines as young Euro- 
peans: the shape of their dreams, 
their peculiar excess and vulnerabil- 
ity are essentially American.) And 
so it is more than a conceit to see him 
fulfilling the role of Whitman’s 
American poet: responding fully and 
generously to the spirit of his coun- 
try, incarnating its “prolific and 
splendid extravagances,” and creat- 
ing a meaningful image of its unique 
life and character. 
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(Continued from page 131) 
fornia, he served from 1947 to 1950 
as Chief Counsel for the Special 
Crime Study Commission on Organ- 
ized Crime and is now acting as Chief 
Counsel for the Second Crime Study 
Commission on Organized Crime. 
During World War II he served with 
the Fourth Marine Air Wing in the 
Central Pacific. 

Davip ABELL (“The Other Side of 
the Island”) says of himself that he 
was born in the rural South and chose 
the Bay region of California to live 
in because of its many perfections, 
particularly in music. He spends six 
months of the year, however, in Mex- 
ico, where he is adviser to the Mexi- 
can Rockefeller Foundation becarios 
in creative writing and assistant to 
Margaret Shedd in her Mexico City 
Writing Center. Now finishing a 
novel with the same setting as “The 
Other Side of the Island,” he finds 


himself drawn increasingly toward 


dialogue and theater writing. 
PRABHAKAR PapHyE (“The Spir- 
it of Freedom in Marathi Literature” 
and “The Mother Bird”), short-story 
writer, editor, and literary critic, is 
an authority on the literature and 
social and political thought of Ma- 
harashtra. Serving this year as presi- 
dent of the Marathi Journalists’ Con- 
ference, he also attended the Zagreb 
Peace Conference, held recently in 
Yugoslavia, as a representative of 
the Indian Socialist party. His pub- 
lished works include three volumes 
of short stories and two devoted to 
literary criticism. 


Frora J. ARNSTEIN (“Waking 
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.. 2”) studied music, as a girl, un- 
der Rafael Josseffy, Paolo Gallico, 
and Rubin Goldmark. When her two 
daughters were young (they are now 
mothers in their own right) , she par- 
ticipated in founding the first “pro- 
gressive” school in San Francisco, 
where subsequently she taught for 
more than fifteen years. During this 
time she gathered material for her 
book, Adventure into Poetry pub- 
lished last year. Her verse has ap- 
peared in a number of “little poetry 
magazines,” as well as in Poetry and 
The London Mercury. 

ALEXANDER MILLER (“Salvation 
and Security”) is a Presbyterian 
minister who writes out of long pre- 
occupation with the relation of 
Church and industry. He has worked 
as a seaman and as a laborer in a 
steel mill, and while a pastor in New 
Zealand after World War II he 
heaved wool bales on the docks. 
Among his books are Christian Faith 
and My Job and The Christian Sig- 
nificance of Karl Marx. He is now 
Lecturer in Religion at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

HELEN PRENTICE (“Billie’s Fire”) 
tells us that she was born in Nagpur, 
India, but was brought to this coun- 
try while still very young and has 
lived most of her life in Vermont. 
She attended Middlebury College 
and the University of Michigan, and 
is now taking graduate work in Eng- 
lish and teaching freshman composi- 
tion at Stanford. 

Antuony E. Soko (“American 
Dilemmas in Southeast Asia”), a 
native of Vienna, spent several years 
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as an officer in the Dutch merchant 
marine traveling between the various 
parts of Southeast Asia. During 
World War II he helped organize 
and direct Army programs in the Far 
Eastern field at Stanford University, 
where he now serves as executive 
head of the Department of Asiatic 
and Slavic Studies, associate director 
of the Pacific-Asiatic and Russian 
Program, and research associate at 
the Hoover Institute. 

CHARLES S. HotMEs (“Fitzgerald: 
The American Theme”), associate 
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professor of English at Pomona Col- 
lege, claims seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish poetry, American literature, and 
literary criticism as his chief pro- 
fessional interests. During World 
War II he served in Naval Intelli- 
gence and became something of an 
expert on Korean and Siberian 
coastal areas. For the past three 
years he has been devoting spare 
time to his seventeenth-century stud- 
ies, which he hopes to complete dur- 
ing the course of a current sojourn 
in Europe. 
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[Veer exists today a frightening possibility that the human ani- 
mal may be on the point of destroying himself just as surely 
and as compulsively as the lemmings that swarm periodically over 
the cliffs of Scandinavia to drown themselves in the fiord water 
below. This is a sober consideration. The Spectator firmly believes 
that the best minds on earth should devote their attention to averting 
so tragic an eventuality. 

In this office we are the more concerned because large numbers 
of the manuscripts which find their way to The Pacific Spectator 
seem to fall into two general groups: those whose authors, out of 
deep concern for the world-wide human crisis of which we are a part, 
seek to interpret outward manifestations of the international strug- 
gle; and those who, writing esoterically, will have no part in this 
earth-embracing crisis. Workmanship is displayed by both groups, 
but as the flow of manuscripts moves across our desk, we begin to 
feel that members of each school are, in a measure, turning their 
backs upon what is fundamental and really universal. 

We find ourselves wondering whether fear of the crisis, and ob- 
session with it, may not be paralyzing the creativity of those who 
write about its manifestations. Perhaps it is this fear that inhibits 
the author from probing beneath the externals of current contro- 
versy to the fundamental, nearly universal wellsprings of human 
motivation and behavior. It is this concern which William Faulkner 
expressed in his speech of acceptance upon award of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1950: “Qur tragedy today is a general and uni- 
versal physical fear so long sustained by now that we can even bear 
it. There are no longer problems of the spirit. There is only one 
question: When shall I be blown up? Because of this, the young 
man or woman writing today has forgotten the problems of the 
human heart in conflict with itself which alone can make good writ- 
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coxomes is not a science capable of prediction. Still less 
clairvoyant is the art of political economy, which is based 
only in part upon economic analysis. The imponderables are too 
many, and their weight is too great. Economists had an easier time 
before governments intervened so extensively in economic affairs. 
When money was anchored to gold and trade was regulated only 
by tariffs, when taxation was low and the positive activities of gov- 
ernment were confined largely to policing private affairs, it was 
possible to count upon statistical uniformities in economic behavior. 
Cycles of activity could be observed, and danger signals could be 
recognized. Moreover, there was general recognition of these sig- 
nals and uniformity of reaction to them. 

This is not to say that economic analysis had stood still. There 
is a sense, indeed, in which we are suffering from too much eco- 
nomics. We are certainly suffering from too much politics to make 
prediction anything but hazardous. The economic organization, 
even of the United States, is no longer regulated by competitive price 
bargaining in the market place. Competition remains in many 
forms. It is expressed by the research activities of great corpora- 
tions, by advertising, by packaging, and generally by the appeal 
of quality and presentation rather than by price cutting. The con- 
sumer’s dollar is still the object of rivalry among those who provide 
goods and services, and the majority of businesses are still rela- 
tively small. But the broad pattern of economic activity is deter- 
mined by a quadrilateral of organized groups—big business, big 
labor, big agriculture, and big government. It is not shaped, as it 
was in the nineteenth century, by dispersed competitive bargaining 
expressed through a flexible pricing system beyond the power of 
any organized group to control. Such important prices as the level 
of wages and the rate of interest, to say nothing of farm prices, 
corporation dividends, and the controlled fair-trade prices of manu- 
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factured goods, have become less responsive to the free play of 
demand and supply. Political elements have entered into their 
stabilization—not only politics in the general sense, but the politics 
of organized groups. The chances of deflation or further inflation 
depend to a large degree upon such imponderables as the effect of 
the tax bite, the outcome of the steel-wage negotiations, the decisions 
of the Federal Reserve Board in supporting bond prices and the 
extent of the Board’s independence of Treasury pressure to keep 
interest rates down. They depend also upon the even less predictable 
decisions of the Pentagon purchasing agents, of the stockpiling 
authorities, and of those who allocate raw materials. In truth, the 
area of political decisions is much wider, extending to Panmunjom 
and ultimately to the Kremlin. It would be a bold economist, in- 
deed, who ventured to estimate these chances. 

Outside the United States, and to some extent within it, there is 
too much economics, as distinct from politics, to make prediction | 
possible. The President’s Council of Economic Advisers draw upon 
the immensely enlarged statistical data collected by the various 
government agencies. They tend to concentrate upon those phe- 
nomena for which statistical measurements are readily available, 
even if these are not always so accurate as they seem. Some of them 
do not recognize a fact unless it is a statistic. Inevitably the projec- 
tions of these data for budget and policy purposes must make cer- 
tain assumptions many months in advance of the events against 
which they are postulated. It is the fate of the government economists 
to falsify their own assumptions. If they foresee inflation, they must 
see that it does not come to pass. If they expect depression, as they 
did at the conclusion of World War II, they must take steps to off- 
set it. In fact they overdid the offsetting because they overestimated 
the risk of depression. They can and do make mistakes, but, in one 
sense, the more they prove themselves wrong, the more successful 
they are. By accident or design, they have in this sense been quite 
successful in recent years. 
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Abroad, however, and particularly in Britain, centralized plan- 
ning is more ambitious. It is largely concentrated on the balance 
of external payments. This is inevitable for two main reasons. First, 
these countries are smaller and more dependent on imports and 
exports than is the United States. And, in the second place, their 
reserves of gold and dollars are inadequate, at present price levels, 
to cope even with minor shifts in their external balances of pay- 
ments. They are bound, therefore, to watch these balances anxiously 
and to analyze import needs, export possibilities, and, above all, 
the relation between import and export prices, which economists call 
the terms of trade. There has grown up a considerable technical 
literature on these subjects, centering around the theory of the bal- 
ance of payments. Economists have been very ingenious, but not, 
I must add, very successful, in devising ways of measuring elasticity 
of demand for imports and exports. Under the influence of the 
Keynesian emphasis upon full employment as the touchstone of 
policy, they have been even more assiduous in their search for ways 
of countering adverse movements in the external balance of pay- 
ments, without the necessity of adjusting the national economy to 
external influences. An arsenal of expedients, supported by in- 
genious reasoning, has been developed; these constitute a whole 
new technique of manipulating the balancing of payments. The 
main elements of this technique are alteration of the exchange rates, 
systematic control of export receipts, and their allocation for the 
purchase of essential imports. Discriminatory allocation it must 
be, and always, in the long run, restrictive of trade. Like the meas- 
urement of import elasticities, this technique of manipulation has not 
been successful in practice. Every two years, these national econo- 
mies go into crisis on external account. If the United States buys 
too little, they are short of dollars. If, as in 1950-5], it suddenly 
buys too much, they are equally in trouble because the terms of trade 
run against them, and they are faced with a cost inflation. In both 
cases they restrict imports, especially from the United States, the 
latest restriction being of the order of 50 percent in the sterling 
area. They suffer from too much economics in the sense that highly 
ingenious policies have been elaborated to cope with recurrent 
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symptoms without tackling the fundamental malady. This may seem 
a harsh judgment, and I hasten to add that their power to deal with 
the fundamental difficulty, which is their inability to build up re- 
serves adequate to meet the recurrent strains, is strictly limited. 
Before we become too pharisaical, we should reflect that since 1934. 
no American official has gone into any international economic nego- 
tiations with anxiety about the United States’ balance of pay- 
ments. The possession of about two-thirds of the world’s stock of 
monetary gold, plus a large active balance on commodity trade and 
also on invisible items of payments, gives us what an old Army 
friend used to describe as the calm confidence a good Christian feels 
when he’s sitting behind four aces. 

This may seem an overlong preamble to the question I was asked 
to discuss, but it was necessary to set the question in some sort of 
perspective. The form of the question is worth noting. Over the 
telephone it came to me as “Can we avoid a general depression?” 
The confirmatory letter stated it differently: “Can a world-wide 
depression be avoided?” To the first question I was prepared to 
answer, rather hesitantly, Yes. To the second the answer is clearly, 
No. Indeed, we have at the moment, if not a world-wide depression, 
at least a world-wide strain on the balances of payments, calling for 
deflationary restrictions which are spreading like a chain reaction. 
The reason for the changed answer is not just an exercise in seman- 
tics. I interpreted the phrase “general depression” to mean a de- 
pression in the United States, somewhat similar to that of 1929-33, 
involving the whole economy in something approaching a breakdown 
of equilibrium. I also caught at the verb “can.” That it is within 
our power to avoid a major depression in the United States seems 
to me at least arguable. That we shall do so I am not so clear. But 
whether or not my judgment is right on either of these points does 
not affect the answer to the revised question. Even a minor reces- 
sion, which we hardly recognize as a depression, is sufficient to cause 
world-wide anxiety. We had such a minor recession in 1949. The 
national income of the United States, after a long upward climb, 
dropped by 3 percent from 1948 to 1949. The index of industrial 
production, however, dropped by 8.3 percent. Imports dropped by 
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7 percent. Imports from the United Kingdom dropped by 21.4 per- 
cent. If comparisons are made from the peak of activity in the last 
quarter of 1948 to the trough in July 1949, the figures would be 
much more dramatic. The decline in total imports, e.g., was nearer 
37 percent. By September 1949, the pound sterling was under such 
strain that it was devalued by 30.5 percent. Within a month twenty- 
seven other currencies followed its depreciation against the dollar. It 
seems to me highly probable that the economy of the Unites States 
will continue to experience minor recessions at fairly frequent inter- 
vals. It is even probable that the next one will be larger than the short 
and mild shakeout in 1949. There is always the possibility that an 
unlucky political and psychological conjuncture may result in one 
of these setbacks’ undermining business confidence sufficiently to 
set off what comes closer to a major than a minor depression. Con- 
fidence is an elusive phenomenon, emotional rather than rational, 
very difficult to measure, and still more difficult to predict. But 
whether these American recessions are minor or major or an awk- 
ward teen-age size, they upset the outside world. 

Three questions need to be examined. First, is the United States 
economy showing signs of impending recession? Second, how big 
will this recession be if it comes? Third, how widespread will be its 
international repercussions? 

Posing these questions assumes that the center of cyclical dis- 
turbance is here in the United States. This does not foreclose the 
recognition of instability outside the United States. For more than 
a decade now, the whole world has been indulging in a great mone- 
tary inflation. Monetary means of payment have been created faster 
than productivity has increased. Examination of national statistics 
in country after country reveals parallel phenomena. Full has 
passed into overfull employment. There are shortages of labor as 
well as shortages of goods. What in my youth I was taught to de- 
scribe as an investment boom seems to have been proceeding on a 
grand scale simultaneously with this consumption boom. The record 
is clear in the imports of country after country. Australia, as usual, 
has been well to the fore. Immigration and development have been 
proceeding on a grand scale, and at the same time Australian econo- 
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mists have been girding at what Sir Douglas Copland calls a milk- 
bar economy. Last year, or rather last wool season, the wool sales 
were disrupted by buyers on American account who operated with- 
out price limits. The price of wool was already at record heights 
but jumped over 100 percent in the season, only to fall back this 
year below the previous levels. The windfall is already spent, and 
Australia is again a net taker from the dollar pool. Meantime, 
Australian costs have risen, and its balance of payments is under 
strain. Britain itself until rather recently had a substantial invest- 
ment program, but in addition was exporting capital for colonial 
development and in liquidation of blocked sterling balances on a 
very large scale. No‘small part of the three-and-three-quarter- 
billion-dollar loan extended to Britain in 1946 leaked out around 
the edges of the sterling area, partly for development, partly to 
sustain consumption, but partly also as capital flight into dollars. 

This double tale of sustained consumption and heavy invest- 
ment could be illustrated from other regions outside the sterling 
area. Argentina is an exaggerated case, but it is general throughout 
Latin America. The Philippines, Japan, Western Europe, and espe- 
cially Germany, could be cited. The only countries which have man- 
aged to earn more and, at the same time, invest more without heavy 
strain on their balances of payments are those where either capital 
inflow or special exports desired by the United States have provided 
a cushion of external assets. Switzerland remains a repository of 
flight capital. Canada and the oil-producing countries, Venezuela 
and the Persian Gulf area, have received the bulk of American 
overseas investments and have, therefore, been able to escape from 
exchange control. Belgium has a comfortable cushion in the Congo, 
which exports uranium among its other riches. 

In most countries, the tale would have ended long before this 
if it had not been for the stream of dollars pumped out in military 
expenditures, occupation costs, and foreign-aid programs. Domestic 
inflation, suppressed or overt, sustaining consumption levels at the 
same time as large capital programs were undertaken, could not have 
continued without exhausting the exchange reserves, if these reserves 
had not been replenished from the United States. The sequence is 
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obvious enough. High levels, both of consumption and of capital 
investment, entail high levels of import beyond the export capacity 
of the countries undergoing development. This is true even of 
Britain, whose export effort was amazing—in 195] the dollar value 
of exports was nearly three times as great as in 1938, and this de- 
spite the 1949 devaluation. Too much of this export effort was, in 
fact, another aspect of the inflationary process, representing a run- 
ning down of blocked sterling balances and ambitious colonial de- 
velopment programs in the form of unrequited exports. Wherever 
American aid dwindled or local inflation outstripped it, as in the 
Philippines and various Latin-American countries, an exchange 
crisis supervened, to be met by tightened exchange control, cur- 
rency depreciation, or both. 

This year the sterling area has turned its back on inflation, helped 
thereto by the ending of Marshall aid to Britain a year earlier than 
was planned, a decision that was clearly premature and that mis- 
construed the true situation. Conservative governments have taken 
office in New Zealand, Australia, and Britain itself and have under- 
taken a policy which it is now fashionable to describe as disinflation. 
Their goal is convertibility—a brave word. To attain it they must 
restore the flexible operation of the London money market—and 
educate a new generation of operators. The British Treasury has 
carried through, with its accustomed skill, a funding operation 
which has turned the floating cashable securities held by the banks 
into a long-term loan and put the bankers into a position where they 
must contract their advances if they are to maintain a safe ratio 
between their deposit liabilities and their cash in hand. For the first 
time in more than a decade the money market had been forced, in 
its jargon, into the Bank of England. It is dependent upon the Bank 
for any increase in liquid assets, and the Bank is turning the screw. 
Interest rates have gone up, and loans are being restricted. At the 
same time engineering products have been diverted from the do- 
mestic to the export market, and a heavy excess profits tax has de- 
pressed the security market. Capital expansion is denied, and this 
denial will be extended to the sterling area and the dependent colo- 
nies. Atthe same time measures have been taken to repress consump- 
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tion. Income taxation is maintained, with reliefs in the lower-income 
groups to balance the rising food costs entailed in the reduction of 
subsidies. The tax on petrol is raised, and bus fares are up 20 per- 
cent. These are heroic measures. In my youth I would have called 
them deflationary. But the British assume that there will not be an 
American depression, cutting off the supply of dollars, before the 
sterling area has put its financial house in order. The curtailment of 
investment in a country which badly needs to carry through an 
extensive overhaul of its capital equipment and, at the same time, 
to develop the productivity of its colonial dependencies is a risky 
expedient which can be justified only by the extraordinary urgency 
of a crisis which is assumed to be manageable within a brief spell 
of time. And consumption cannot really be cut deep or for long. 

All this disinflation, which is approved and shared by the other 
countries of the sterling area, is being carried out behind the shelter 
of Draconian reductions in imports. These also entail a gamble. 
Britain imports few luxuries. The bulk imports are either basic 
foodstuffs or industrial raw materials. Reduction means cutting 
the ration of meat, already close to the vanishing point, and eliminat- 
ing the supplementary cheeses and canned meats that made this meat 
ration tolerable. It also means the running down of inventories—a 
dangerous risk in a country which must import raw materials and 
turn them into manufactured exports with which to buy essential 
food. If the gamble comes off, it is hoped that confidence in sterling 
will be restored. The invisible earnings of the London money market 
will then increase, and there may even be some return flight of capital 
as there was in 1932. Meanwhile, the people will live more drably, 
and the export effort will be redoubled. 

The import cuts, however, have already set off a chain reaction. 
They are most severe on imports from the United States, but they 
apply severely enough to Britain’s European neighbors. In their 
turn they have been forced to restrict their imports. So the export 
effort, not only of Britain but of all Western Europe, is concentrated 
more on the United States. This presents a difficult problem. First, 
we should recognize that despite sweeping tariff reductions, notably 
in the negotiations at Geneva which accompanied the General Agree- 
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ment on Tariffs and Trade, the United States tariff is still an efficient 
instrument of exclusion. A tariff does not need to be high to be 
exclusive. It needs only to apply at the points where competition is 
likely to be effective, and we have not yet exposed any American 
industry to large-scale import competition. In any case, the most 
effective barriers to imports are to be found in the regulations rather 
than the duty schedules of the Tariff Act, which remain funda- 
mentally as they were written into the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 
1930. Moreover, ingenious ways have been found of supplementing 
tariff protection. There is a long line of industries waiting to see if 
the tuna fishermen of southern California will be successful in get- 
ting through a special act of Congress to protect them against the 
importing of fresh frozen tuna, caught off the California coast by 
Japanese and Latin-American fishermen, to be canned in this coun- 
try. The quotas administered by the Agriculture Department, in 
negation of the tariff reductions negotiated by the State Department, 
are even more effective. In the case of dairy produce they shut out 
New Zealand butter, despite the 50-percent tariff reduction, and 
they have just shut out European cheeses, though the Economic 
Cooperation Administration encouraged their production and even 
invested some of the American taxpayer’s money in it. 

Even more important than these trade barriers, however, are two 
basic economic difficulties. To sell goods effectively in this vast 
market entails both a large and steady supply of standardized and 
replaceable units and a considerable marketing organization. The 
latter could be provided if our large marketing firms would under- 
take to distribute the imported goods, but the problem of standard- 
ized and large volume would remain. To meet this problem, the 
production processes overseas would have to be remodeled on the 
American pattern to fit into the needs of American mass-production 
industry and the not less exigent needs of our mass-marketing organ- 
ization. The real reason why the largest American import items 
are raw materials is that they can be fitted into our pattern of mass 
production and marketing. 

The most important basic economic difficulty, however, arises 
from the question—how dependable is the American propensity to 
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import? If, after great efforts and heavy sacrifices, the producers 
in other countries remodel their production and selling processes so 
as to fit into our pattern, will they be met suddenly by an abrupt 
decline of our imports as we pass through a recession, minor, teen- 
age, or major? The Australians were faced by this question when 
we asked them to suspend or modify the elaborate world-wide organ- 
ization of wool auctions that has served their marketing needs suc- 
cessfully for more than a century, in order to allocate wool at nego- 
tiated prices for our stockpiling program. They took a look at the 
fluctuations of our demand in the past—and at the political influence 
of our wool lobby—and declined the invitation. Under heavy pres- 
sure, however, they finally agreed, only to find that the Army pur- 
chasing agents had changed their minds and no longer wanted the 
auctions abolished. 

I do not pretend to special knowledge of the workings of the 
American economy. My job is to follow, as best I can, the develop- 
ments of international economic relations. Apart from the fact that 
I cannot claim, any more than any other economist, to be a prophet 
or the son of a prophet, any views I may have on the imminence and 
magnitude of a recession in the United States ought to be treated 
with the skepticism appropriate to the generalizations of one who is 
not a specialist in the field. I am somewhat comforted by the fact 
that I have talked a little with some of my colleagues who watch 
these matters more closely than I can. I find that their views, while 
varying a good deal with their estimate of political desirabilities, 
and with their individual temperaments, are not strikingly dis- 
similar from my own. 

The broad facts, indeed, are clear enough. Let me state them 
categorically. The main generating source of instability in the world 
economy is the United States, both because we are so big and because 
we have a freer and, therefore, more fluctuating economy. The latter 
is the more disconcerting fact to the rest of the world, which might 
well echo Alice: “Oh, I’m not particular as to size, only one doesn’t 
like changing so often, you know.” 

Within the United States the focus of instability is not govern- 
ment but private business. No foreign government has complained, 
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or could complain, either of the generosity or of the steadiness with 
which the administration has fed dollars into the stream of pay- 
ments since the war ended. The steadiness is as important in this 
connection as the volume. Year by year Congress makes noises 
about the administration’s foreign-policy proposals, but ends up 
by voting substantially the amounts necessary to implement them. 
There is a remarkable uniformity in the total value of foreign aid 
extended year after year. But there is no such stability in the vol- 
ume of imports. Within the import volume, that part which is par- 
ticularly important to the sterling area—the imports of industrial 
raw materials—fluctuates more violently than does the total. This 
is mainly a function of business expectations. In the short term these 
expectations are reflected in inventories. In the longer run they find 
their expression in investment plans. We have been passing through 
a long period which can only be described as an investment boom. 
This is not a particularly happy phrase. Dennis Robertson once 
suggested that we ought to speak of a sloom followed by a bump. We 
have been on a sloom ever since 1949 and by all precedents the 
bump cannot be far off. The rearmament program has been phased 
over a longer period, it is true, so that government expenditures 
directed toward the expansion of plant capacity will continue prob- 
ably through this year at least. Who knows how much longer, or 
can even guess till after November? 

But this is not the major factor in the equation, which is business 
expectations. Impressive statistics are published of plans for capital 
expansion running through into 1953. There are even more im- 
pressive statistics of available savings in the hands of both corpo- 
rations and individuals. But so there were in 1929. The most im- 
portant thing to remember about the capitalists whose confidence 
creates optimistic expectations is that they are timid folk who take 
fright easily, especially in unfamiliar circumstances. In the great 
depression, David Low drew a famous cartoon entitled “The City 
of Dreadful Fright.” It consisted of a succession of rabbits viewed 
from the rear, with their scuts showing as they disappeared into holes 
beneath the pillars of a building vaguely resembling the Bank of 
England. Business confidence, if I may change the metaphor, is a 
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delicate plant which frosts easily. The Ides of March this year 
were unusually chilly. It will be interesting to see how much of that 
anomalous residual item in the calculations of national income 
which is optimistically described as savings will remain after the 
collectors of internal revenue have cashed in the checks for the first 
quarter’s payments. One down and three to go. 

Until recently this impressive volume of savings was relied upon 
to generate purchasing power. The general public shows no signs 
of renewing the buying spree which made the early Korean months 
a happy memory to retailers—until they came to pay their taxes this 
spring. Purchasing agents also seem to be proceeding with caution, 
and this caution is reflected in import values. Raw material prices 
have fallen, and the end is not yet. 

It is, of course, entirely possible that this is a passing lull in the 
upward surge of inflation. Economists, particularly those employed 
in government, point to the comforting evolution of stabilizing fac- 
tors that have been built into the American economy. Some of them 
express confidence that these will be adequate to stave off recession, 
or at least to prevent recession from developing into depression. We 
can only hope they are right. In addition to controls such as those 
which limit speculation on the security markets, as well as the vol- 
untary controls exercised by mortgagees, and the restrictions on 
installment buying, there are some contractual or at least conven- 
tional developments in the private sector of economic activity—a 
steadier policy of corporation dividends and collective wage agree- 
ments. Government certainly possesses a powerful weapon in its 
capacity to vary taxation, but any reduction in the income tax can- 
not operate for a year and much depression can develop before 
then. Other stabilizers which are euphemistically described as 
transfer payments—notably unemployment insurance and social 
security payments in general, and farm price supports—are relied 
upon, but the latter, with their concomitant of exclusion of compe- 
titive imports by direct quotas, constitute cold comfort for the out- 
side world. 

Whether these various devices, to which may be added federal 
insurance of bank deposits, will be adequate to prevent or at least 
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to limit a decline in the national income of the United States, we 
must wait and see. My own guess would be that for this year at least 
and with the present administration—and an election coming up— 
any threatened loss of business confidence and retrenchment will be 
met by a new shot in the arm of inflationary public finance directed 
primarily to consumers and wage earners, who, after all, have the 
most votes. But I do not feel any great assurance that this will cure 
the troubles of Detroit and New England or prevent them from 
spreading somewhat to other regions. Or that next year these 
troubles won’t get worse. 

It is not necessary, however, for me to venture very far out on 
this limb. There is already, from as much hesitation in American 
buying as we already have, added to disinflationary policies in the 
sterling area, a quite considerable beginning of world-wide de- 
pression. 

One aspect of this whole question I have already referred to— 
the lack of adequate exchange reserves or, rather, their undue con- 
centration in the United States. It is likely to go hard with the 
sterling-area countries if their drastic deflationary policies run into 
a sharp aggravation of their balance-of-payments troubles by reason 
of an American recession before they have time for deflation to 
work out its purgative effect. If there were a cushion of gold or 
dollars, either in the Bank of England or in the International Mone- 
tary Fund, on which this aggravation could be caught, the gamble 
could go forward to success. But the lack of this cushion is likely 
to play into the hands of British isolationists. One fact is clear. The 
only road to convertibility and ultimately to economic sanity and 
health, for them and for us, lies not in isolation but in trading co- 
operation. If we can’t avoid flooring our bedfellows we might at 
least do something about providing a cushion for them to fall on. 
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I prune the tough, insurgent vine 
That overwhelms my southern eaves, 
And think what rumour, rage, or wine 
Incites this rioting of leaves. 


What propaganda from the south, 
What gold infiltrate from the skies, 
Inflames to suck the tendril’s mouth, 
And bribes the clamorous stalk to rise? 


Seditious to the very root, 
These covert agencies invade 
The sunny crevices, and shoot 
Under the cornice in the shade. 


High on a ladder, where the flower 
Receives intelligence of bees, 

I wield a brief, precarious power, 
Quell, extirpate, at perilous ease. 


With comment on my work and worth, 
The caustic blue jay has begun 

To notify subversive earth, 

And revolutionary sun. 
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[ie following papers were presented at a conference held in 
San Francisco in February 1952, sponsored by the Pacific 
Coast Committee for the Humanities, and dealing with the subject 
of educational television at the adult level. In the session of which 
these speeches were the core, the speakers were asked to address 
themselves to the theme: “Without reference to the particular de- 
mands of the medium, what ideas need to be communicated, to a 
larger public, in the fields of history, literature, and philosophy?” 
Because the positions stated by Mr. Mowry, Mr. Heilman, and Mr. 
Sears seem to us to have a basic importance even beyond the par- 
' ticular theme of the conference, we present them here in a form 
somewhat more permanent than that of video. 


THE EpDIToRS 


THE IDEAS OF HISTORY 


by George E. Mowry 


Asstaxonne complaint of today’s university historian is that 
the adult, thinking public neither reads the books he writes 
nor cares to hear what he has to say. His all-too-ready explanation 
for this state of affairs is that the degradation of public taste has 
gone so far that it would almost invariably prefer a third-rate movie 
to a first-rate piece of historical scholarship. If this is so, the present 
discussion is a byroad into a dream world. But I do not believe it. 
Instead, I should suggest that the responsibility for the present un- 
deniable hiatus between the thinking public and America’s academic 
historians lies in part with the historian and what he has to offer. 
All too often this offering is characterized by an attempt to recon- 
struct an extremely small segment of inconsequential history as the 
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historian hopes it existed, without unity or form, or without asking 
—to say nothing of answering—the great questions that the think- 
ing man has a right to ask of history, whether written or spoken. 

The major cause for this churning up of fact without form, it 
seems to me, is that the historian at the very start of his labors has 
often failed to ask any really significant questions of his material. 
Without such controlling questions or criteria, he ends with an 
emphasis upon the unique instead of the universal, the episodic 
instead of the general, the picayune instead of the significant. From 
the very multiplicity of this undigested historical fact anything can 
be proved by judicious citation, and equally nothing. Thus, history 
has come at times perilously close to Voltaire’s definition that it is 
a pack of lies played on the dead. And the public has treated it as 
such. 

It may sound as if I am advocating that historians should do 
violence to history. Not at all. What I do suggest is that the mon- 
strous mass of unrelated and undisciplined historical fact published 
and spoken in the past has done violence to the human mind. What 
I do propose is that historians order such fact so as to utilize real 
history to the end that, instead of being a pack of lies played on the 
dead, it will offer useful concepts to the living, and perhaps regain 
an adult public that it has partially lost. When the question, “What 
_ bodies of historical ideas would you want to present to a television 
audience at the adult level?” was asked me, I tried to think of a few 
excellent historical or quasi-historical works that have appealed to 
the public during the past ten years or so. Three suggested them- 
selves from my own reading: Tolstoy’s War and Peace, Wilson’s 
To the Finland Station, and Toynbee’s A Study of History. In try- 
ing to assess their common qualities and their public appeal, it 
seemed to me that, beyond their sustaining prose and their intimate 
relation to contemporary events, they each raised some important 
questions which man has asked of history since Herodotus, and 
which comtemporary historians occasionally raise in their prefaces 
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but rarely get around to in the body of their written and oral works. 
These are: 

Why do civilizations arise, why do they die, or why are they 
somnolent over the centuries? 

What is the nature of wars, revolutions, and dictatorships? 

Do civilizations have a unity? 

Is history really a continuum, or, put in another way, is there 
rationality in human affairs? 

The last brings up the central problem of all history: what is the 
nature or natures of historical causation? 

Is there a universality of the great problems faced by mankind 
in all ages, and, if so, can the findings of history be useful for the 
present? 

These are some of the controlling questions that I hope would 
give form to, and order the content of, any serious presentation of 
history on television to the adult, thinking public. To add more 
precise sailing directions to the proposal, I can think of no better 
way of first approaching these problems than of examining what 
some of the seminal minds of the past have said about them. A 
first series of programs on the historical philosophies of Plato, 
Lucretius, Augustine, Vico, Hegel, Marx, Pareto, Croce, Spengler, 
Mannheim, Toynbee, the recent American relativists, and the rising 
school of so-called metahistorians in Great Britain might not be 
amiss. At the end of the series it might be good intellectual fun to 
subject to these various philosophies a short span of actual history 
and see what they make of it—sense or nonsense. 

A second series of programs might well deal with more specific 
problems of historical causation, generically employing evidence 
wherever it exists in the entire course of history and prehistory. 
Thus, the connection between the advance of techniques and histori- 
cal change might be explored. What the wheel and the war chariot 
did to Persian civilization and that of their neighbors, what the bean 
did to the Toltec culture in Mexico, the gun to the southwest Indian, 
and the “interchangeable part” to later American thought and action 
may by chance offer something of interest to the present generation, 
preoccupied with atomic power. Myth and error as a source of his- 
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torical causation might be examined with profit. And here the ex- 
ploration might range from the consequences of the premeditated 
fabrication of the new religion, by the first Egyptian Ptolemy in the 
third century before Christ, to Coke’s misinterpretation of the ancient 
liberties of Englishmen during the Puritan struggles with the Stuarts, 
and on to an examination of some more modern data. 

In much the same fashion the role of the idea as a historical 
dynamo, the importance of purely fortuitous elements, and the ques- 
tion of whether there is really free will for the leaders of men in the 
historical process—questions that Sydney Hook has raised in The 
Hero in History—could each be subjects of spirited evaluation. The 
use of Darwin’s biology to support a conservative social synthesis 
in the last part of the nineteenth century is well known to most stu- 
dents of English and American history, but its counteruse in the 
early twentieth century is much less dwelt upon. The conflicting 
consequences stemming from one idea raises the whole question of 
whether there is a one-to-one relationship between the polar ideas 
advanced in one realm of human speculation and those in another 
category. While the whole subject may sound a bit abstract for the 
public taste, it might not be entirely without interest if it was related 
to a discussion of what effects some of the more recent scientific doc- 
trines might have on other corners of the human mind. One might 
end this particular series of programs with an intensive examination 
of the causation of a complicated historical event. The more the 
public knows about the many so-called facts of the event, the better. 

Finally, on such a series of television programs I should like 
to see some serious attempt made to shed light on present problems 
by discussions of how humanity has thought about and met similar, 
if not identical, situations in the past. I am aware that it is a fash- 
ionable part of present-day academic folklore to believe that only 
the economists and other closely related breeds of social scientists 
can talk about such problems with point. But as Charles A. Beard 
has pointed out, perhaps no two men living in the late nineteenth 
century saw more clearly the future of the twentieth-century United 
States than two historians, Brooks and Henry Adams. While re- 
cently reading Thucydides I ran upon an account of a debate in the 
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Athenian Assembly about the critical war with Sparta, which at the 
time was going very badly for Athens. It occurred to me that these 
assaults on Pericles, who had dictated the strategy of the war, and 
his magnificent answer might well have been read and discussed 
by the American public during the Korean military crisis of last 
year. For the first citizen of Athens said a good deal more than 
applied alone to the current difficulties. And the insertion of last 
year’s points of view and personalities into the speech does not do 
great violence to its context. 

It would not be difficult to find many other historical situations 
applicable to almost all of the more momentous problems that con- 
front the Western world today. I am not suggesting that history can 
offer pat, or, in fact, any other kind of exact and guaranteed, solu- 
tions to such problems. What discipline does? But I do insist that 
history used wisely can raise questions, bring forth points of view, 
and introduce forgotten dicta that will enable the human mind in 
the throes of decision to do what a human mind ought to do—see 
more than the eye, hear more than the ear, and feel more than the 
stomach. 


LITERATURE AND THE ADULT LAITY 


by Robert B. Heilman 


\ \ / HILE it would be very tempting to take the over-all theme 


for these papers, “What ideas do you want to present?” 
as a ticket of leave to sail over the river and into the trees, I find that 
what I set down in answer to the question is partly conditioned by 
my sense of what TV is, of what its audiences apparently are, and 
therefore of what is likely to go. I find myself taking into account 
the fact that the medium is almost universally considered a source 
of entertainment, and that the psychological set of one who turns the 
knob is that of a person entering a movie palace, a stadium, a rink, 
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a hot floor show, or even a hot courtroom—where the emotional 
satisfactions of contemplating the circumstances of criminality, or 
of releasing one’s own quiet inclinations of the kind, are wholly 
equal to the lively fun of following a basketball player out of the 
game on fouls, a wrestler out of the ring on his head, or a prizefighter 
out of his mind on a punch. I remember this, and yet I must say 
that, if I thought our strategy were to rival this sturdy diet, I should 
have to stop right now. For if humane studies try to present them- 
selves as entertainment in the popular sense of that term, they are 
doomed to fail not only in that immediate purpose but in the larger 
purpose, in which I take it we are all interested, of getting a wider 
hearing for themselves as having something to say of fundamental 
human value. I do not mean that they are not related to pleasure, 
for they are; nor that they should be solemn; nor that in trying to 
pin down their serious significance we should sacrifice one iota of 
whatever lightness or gaiety or excitement may come bubbling up. 
But to conceive of them merely as easy fun, which can be cleverly 
“sold” as the equivalent of any other kind of easy fun—baton 
twirling, highlights of football, hit parades, mystery melodrama, or 
light opera, or even watching an American Moslem’s wife display 
her aesthetic wares and underwears—is to give up the game entirely. 
Literature can be used in this way, but it will not be a literature 
worth defending against indifference, rival barkers at the circus, 
highbrow haters, dope peddlers, or censors. Nothing is to be gained, 
in my opinion, by skimming off the froth of literature (light verse, 
for instance, farces, the one-dimensional Gothic, the sentimental, the 
whole Scrooge genre) ; straining out juicy or funny or touching or 
“human” stories from literary biography; concocting startling 
canapés of delightful or uplifting or charming or consoling quota- 
tions taken out of context; making the board—which is certainly 
not groaning from the weight of these burdens—“attractive” with 
napkins picturesquely illustrated from quaintly different times 
(pictures of Chaucer’s pilgrims, Shakespeare’s heroes, eighteenth- 
century coffeehouses, and nineteenth-century Lake Districts) ; and 
giving it all a sweet bath of “luncheon music” floating through the 
potted plants (the work of the pedagogical record player who, in the 
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name of audio aid, substitutes sound waves for brain waves)—and 
pretending that this is a real humanist’s meal, exhilarating and 
nourishing, not only quite delightful at the time, but with good effects 
extending hours, maybe days, beyond the time. No, this is passing a 
cocktail party off as a dinner, and then slipping in a bowl of canned- 
fruit punchless punch for the cocktails. 

A second fact of television life is that we cannot assume a col- 
lege kind of audience—a selected age group held together by at 
least a professed interest in education which can at times be used 
against them. We cannot assume a selected adult audience as in an 
extension class—which at least has a reserved place in which people 
are inescapably caught for a time. We have neither registrations 
nor examinations nor credits by which to extort conversions. We are 
in effect standing on a street corner or in a bar—a kind of peda- 
gogical Salvation Army—aiming our trumpets at passers-by at large 
and hoping to trap a few of them into listening to music and words to 
which the spirit, we must fear, does not strongly incline them. 

We can, of course, lay a kind of trap by presenting drama and 
the reading of poetry directly. This is a very legitimate type of trap, 
and I hope it will be well used. But, for our purposes, it all depends 
on what it is baited with. If the bait is of the pulp-slick-and-inspira- 
tional sort, got from the literary five-and-dime stores, it is not our 
kind of hunting. But if we present adult drama and poetry, it is 
probable that something is also going to have to be said about the 
drama and poetry. Here we get back to the original question: what 
kind of ideas may we set forth? Let me again take the easier road of 
negations. These ideas must be something more than enthusiastic 
appreciation, a kind of pseudo thinking about literature in which 
one excitable person receives strong impressions (or thinks he does, 
or pretends he does) and then by a sort of psychic compressed-air 
method forces these impressions onto others who don’t have much 
internal pressure to resist with. The result is a bastard exaltation: 
the recipients of the aesthetic high pressure feel splendidly—but 
vaguely—uplifted, and hence soon get uncomfortably dizzy, both 
from the unwonted altitude and from the lack of any real external 
support or inner sustenance. Again, literature must not be presented 
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as something which is good for you, a sort of cultural vitamin, a 
pill which will mysteriously give you a more spiritual and a less 
material glow, something taken regularly by the nicer people which 
makes them even nicer, indeed almost nice enough to pose for a 
whisky ad. The word culture, as popularly used, is one of our most 
falsifying, even obscene, words, and to treat literature as a quick 
remedy for the disease of being uncultured is to put the stamp of 
quackery plainly upon it. For a fourth negation: I doubt whether 
pure literary history provides the right kind of ideas for this 
medium. This is an expert’s kind of knowledge, important, but 
technically esoteric, hardly communicable except within the con- 
fines of elaborate professional training. It is the intramural ath- 
letics of the specialist mind, whereas our problem is one of securing 
occasional, and we hope continuous, nonexpert community partici- 
pation. A comparable negation must be directed against purely 
technical studies in literary form, which are likely to become weight- 
lifting and tumbling exhibitions, watched for a while with awe by 
the beholder but never practiced by anybody but the dedicated gym- 
nasts. We cannot become a spectator sport. 

Well, if literature is not going to be, on the one hand, good clean 
shallow fun for intellectual infants, or, on the other, a mysterious 
art accessible to technicians only, what is left? I think we may con- 
sider literature, in the words of a modern critic, a form of knowl- 
edge—a form available to human intelligence generally, granted any 
curiosity at all, and granted some areas of maturity. But literature, 
we may as well grant, is not altogether an easy form of knowledge, 
not least because its habits differ from those of organized knowledge 
as we usually think of it. Organized knowledge interprets chaotic 
experience by withdrawing from it, inspecting it from some prin- 
ciple of order, abstracting from it, and generalizing about it. It 
establishes totals, averages, tendencies, movements, behavior pat- 
terns, types, recurrencies, idealized and rationalized formulations. 
All these are removed from, set off against, the monstrous confusion 
of actual human existence, with its disorderly welter of innumerable 
diverse individual beings and events. Literature, however, falls 
somewhere between the disorder of existence and the rational order 
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of sciences and philosophy: it works with individual beings and 
events, with the concrete rather than the abstract, with the unorgan- 
ized immediacies of human experience; but at the same time it tries 
to transcend, and its ultimate quality is measured by its success in 
transcending, the immedate record of individuals, and to communi- 
cate truths of a general or multipersonal order. It atomizes only to 
generalize. It tries to be at once experience and knowledge, to 
imitate the many and the one, to swear by the unique and yet be true 
to the typical. It does not talk about youth as a generality, but it 
shows Tom Jones or Richard Feverel or Hamlet in action; it does 
not theoretically analyze the clash of ambition and the sense of 
order, but it shows Macbeth or Willie Stark in action; it does not 
issue warnings about pride, but it shows Oedipus or Lucifer or the 
Pardoner’s three young enemies of death in action; it does not talk 
about the role of the Negro in Southern life, but it shows Dilsy and 
Nancy Mannigoe in action. But in every one of these actions of 
sharply defined individuals much is said that is more than individual 
history—much, that is, about youth and ambition and pride and the 
role of the Negro. Through the specific action of individuals we 
may know the type, or the idea, or the quality. But because we are 
so deeply immersed in the specific action and engaged with indi- 
viduals, we do not always easily grasp the generality or the idea 
that is equally present—the artist’s “knowledge,” if we may so call 
it. Yet that idea or generality, that more-than-individual truth, is 
the ultimate reality of the work, and it is that that we must be con- 
cerned with. For that meaning, though it be formulated by the in- 
sight of a highly individualized artist, is embedded in the experience 
of human beings generally, and that is really what we have to talk to 
human beings about. To connect plot—a very specific thing—with 
meaning, which is general, is to connect the literary work—also a 
specific thing—with experience, which is general. Communication 
implies community. The artist can’t write without it, and to inter- 
pret him may be defined as tying his work into the community, which 
is at once the source of his meaning and the audience to which he 
writes. It is asking the community to look at itself and its experience. 

This makes four large assumptions: first, that the community 
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exists (not a given local citizenry, but the human community gener- 
ally) ; second, that it has enough experience to recognize meaningful 
experience; third, that it has enough maturity and curiosity to make 
possible a newer and sharper understanding of it; and fourth, that 
it will surrender to knowledge that is not statistically or clinically 
demonstrated but comes from special insight, is transmitted by the 
imagination, and derives its authority only from continuing per- 
suasiveness. We must assume all that or do something else with 
our wares. But in relating literature to experience we must make 
doubly clear that we do not mean to traffic in elementary pleasures 
of recognition for the nearsighted imagination or to dish up “old 
truths,” making literature into a kind of Old Faithful which every 
hour, more or less, gives the relaxed customer a nice warm shower 
of lazy truisms, well-worn sentiments, thought-saving reassurances, 
and vague emotions to go with his old house shoes and sedative 
contour chair—for instance, the beauty of being born, the difficulty 
of dying, the cheeriness of charity, the yeastiness of youth, and the 
oldness of old age; plus a lot of loose talk about the “unquenchable 
human spirit.” This marshmallowy Christmas-carol sort of thing 
would be worse than nothing. W. H. Auden sums up the issue beau- 
tifully when he points out that it is a mediocre work which makes 
a reader say, “That’s just how I feel,” but a great one which makes 
him say, “I never realized before what I felt. From now on, thanks 
to this poem, I shall feel differently.” If we can present works with 
this in mind, we will not fall into the extremes of either pedantry 
or schmaltz (which are, after all, distant cousins: pedantry is the 
schmaltz of the man of learning, and schmalltz is the pedantry of the 
man of feeling). 

To set up the triangle, literature: experience: meaning, does not, 
of course, give us an immediate, easy way into any story, play, or 
poem. “Experience” and “meaning” are large affairs which for 
most of us need to be made manageable by special partition or for- 
mulation, by being “tabbed.” In the twenty-five years since I was 
an undergraduate there have come into prominence five modes of 
literary interpretation, all of which are ways of making connections 
—connections between plot and meaning, that is to say, between 
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literary work and human experience generally (what used to be 
rather sonorously called the “universal,” which has now become 
almost as naughty a word as absolute). None of these is altogether 
new; some are quite old; but it is in recent years that they have 
attracted wide attention, become controversial, and generated a con- 
siderable body of literary criticism. All of these, I think, may have 
some utility for us who are trying to make some connection between 
literature and a more general public than we find in our classrooms. 
These five methods treat literature respectively as a part of the his- 
tory of ideas, as an exemplification of Freudian psychology, as myth, 
as ritual, and as form. Each is a mode of generalizing—that is, of 
bridging the gap between the literary foreground, the mimesis of an 
individual act or feeling, and the realm of larger human significance. 

The relationship of literature to the history of ideas is most fer- 
tile as an approach, I think, when the subject is the twentieth cen- 
tury. In one’s own day, both the novel, say, and the ideas to which 
it is related have an appealing immediacy; surely there ought to 
be some ready-made interest in correspondences or resistances be- 
tween our literary habits and positivism, pragmatism, secularism, 
individualism, Marxism, democracy, scientific advances, and so 
forth. Many such studies are completed or in progress, and can be 
made available to nonprofessionals. I’m not sure that the method 
is equally good for other periods, when it is likely to seem frigidly 
antiquarian. Sterne’s use of Lockian psychology may not seem to 
shed much light on Tristram Shandy; as no more than a synthesis of 
Thomistic thought and medieval attitude, the Divine Comedy may 
seem thin and distant; to present Jane Austen as a belated neo- 
classicist in the midst of romanticism, or the Brontés as exemplifica- 
tions of romantic temperament, is likely to reduce these writers to 
scholastic shadows. Our problem is to show, not their congruence of 
works with their times, but their transcendence of their times. 

I use the term “Freudian method” to cover a vast realm of liter- 
ary analysis, which includes the application not only of Freudian 
but of many varieties of post-Freudian concepts to literary concepts, 
to specific literary works, to the authors of works, and to the audi- 
ences at which the works are aimed. In one corner we find the works 
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used largely as a source of inferences about writers as persons; here 
the study moves sharply toward psychology and biography, which 
are not our main concern. Another approach is to seek out what 
the work does for the writer (what Kenneth Burke calls “symbolic 
action’’), as a clue to what it does for the reader. Here we are defi- 
nitely on the way toward reading the work as meaning and experi- 
ence. A very useful route toward the perception of relationships is 
the analysis of characters, situations, and images in terms of modern 
psychology; here we run immediately into the fact that in literature 
there is as much pre-Freud as post-Freud Freudianism—an exciting 
demonstration of the kind of continuity and uniformity of percep- 
tion that argues the existence, on one plane at least, of the com- 
munity which literature is written from and to. The dangers of liter- 
ary Freudianism are an exclusion of other modes of meaning, an 
inflexible mechanical application; Francis Fergusson has shown, for 
instance, how much of Hamlet is simply not taken into account by 
the Freudian reading. Many works may be called Freudian, but 
few may be frozen into a formula. 

In the study of literature as myth there should be real possibili- 
ties of bringing the work home to the general, nonprofessional 
reader, for the approach may be used without specific involvement 
in Jungian psychology or Cambridge anthropology. Here the basic 
assumption is that, in actuality, or in our imaginative grasp of 
actuality, certain types of character and situation tend to recur in 
quite different ages and conditions. These are “archetypes”; an 
archetypal work is “mythic.” Not all works are mythic, by any 
means; but it is important to discern mythic elements when those 
are present. To see and appreciate the myth is to get hold of some 
share of larger reality. I should be inclined to argue that such 
diverse works as Richardson’s Pamela, Austen’s Pride and Preju- 
dice, and Bronté’s Jane Eyre are all versions of the Cinderella myth; 
to understand these works in this way is to see the relationship among 
them as individuals, to see the relationship between them as a group 
and a basic habit of the human mind, and, in the light of these rela- 
tionships, to have a sounder perception of the variations among the 
three novels. Ibsen’s Master Builder may be defined as a myth of the 
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artist—a sort of generic account of a specialized type of human 
being. Thornton Wilder’s Skin of Our Teeth is, like Joyce’s F inne- 
gans Wake and, more recently, Christopher Fry’s A Sleep of Pris- 
oners, an effort to get at a central mythic account of humankind— 
what some critics call “the Myth.” Besides the basic type of char- 
acter and situation which show their elemental quality by recurring 
everywhere from folk tale to sophisticated art, there is the single 
work which recurs, so to speak, by taking on a fresh aliveness 
in century after century. Surely the perennial fascination of 
Oedipus and Hamlet suggests that they are felt as mythic works— 
as having some archetypal human significance which the partial 
human being of each era feels as “whole” and endeavors to restate 
in such terms as his age has made available. These examples may 
suggest concretely how the mythic view of literature should provide 
a means of communicating with the general public—or what I have 
called the community. Myth conspicuously implies community— 
community which overrides both time and place. 

Literature as ritual is a concept which has yet to be fully explored. 
In myth, man expresses the communal sense of reality by telling 
stories; in ritual, he expresses this sense by engaging in certain 
operations—that is, rites or ceremonials—of a public, repetitive 
kind. Ritual, therefore, is an important and identifiable aspect of 
community life, even where that life has become technically secular, 
so that the concept of ritual may provide a feasible way into the 
study of literature. “Rituality” is most clear at the historical level: 
the emergence of Greek drama from Dionysiac ritual and that of 
modern drama from Christian ritual are commonplaces. Epic and 
ballad seem to be rooted at least partly in social rituals. General 
participation—a work of ritual—is evident in all choral elements. 
How much unrecognized ritual survives in other literary forms? 
To what extent may characterization and thematic development have 
a ritual significance? How much of the literary appeal is directed to 
what we might call the “‘ritual sense”? These are questions for tech- 
nical students. But we know that the ritual element survives strongly 
in the mature Greek tragedy of the fifth century. Recently it has been 
suggested that there is a considerable ritual element in Elizabethan 
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tragedy. My colleague, Brents Stirling, has shown that an important 
element in the characterization of Brutus in Julius Caesar is his 
| transformation, effected in dozens of lines, of assassination into the 
| ritual of sacrifice. Edmund Wilson has convincingly argued that 
ritual murder was to be one of the dramatic strands in Dickens’ 
unfinished Edwin Drood. Eliot’s drama has a strong ritual element 
—conspicuously in the libation scenes in The Cocktail Party. Unless 
these few examples are entirely exceptional, as I do not believe 
they are, a wide access to literature should be provided by ritual—a 
mode of human conduct which has a very deep psychic grounding 
and a corresponding variety of manifestation. 

The formalist approach to literature may seem least amenable 
for our purposes, since it is especially susceptible of specialized 
use—of leading to a contemplation of form for form’s sake. But by 
formalist study I mean—and formalist critics usually mean—not 
form for form’s sake but form for meaning’s sake. Its basic assump- 
tion is that one doesn’t know the meaning without knowing the form 
—that is to say, discerning the parts of the whole and understanding 
how they are related to one another in the communication of what 
the writer has to say. The more complex the work, the more subtle 
the formal ingredients and their mode of interplay, and the more 
exacting the interpretative problem. Ironically, this is most often 
true in lyric poetry, the one form of literary composition which it is 
physically possible to show on a television screen and thus have 
immediately present before whoever will read and listen. But the 
| special understanding that can come only through form may be got 
- more readily, at least at the start, through drama and even more 
through fiction, if only because the formal parts and their way of 
contributing to the total statement are more readily identifiable. 
For instance, in the third part of Charlotte Bronté’s novel Jane Eyre, 
Jane, who has refused to become Rochester’s mistress, refuses to 
marry the minister, St. John Rivers. Why introduce this affair? 
Just to mark time until Rochester becomes eligible through the death 
of his wife? Just to show that Jane loves Rochester? To serve such 
purposes would be a gross waste of space. Actually, when they are 
taken together, Jane’s two refusals constitutes a better definition of 
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a love relationship than either does alone: one proposal is wrong 
because, although it has passion, the man is not free; the other is 
wrong because, although the man is free and suitable, there is a lack 
of passion. Or take Pride and Prejudice: surely it is doing something 
more than making the banal statement that we should not be proud 
and prejudiced. In looking for something beyond such a truism, 
we have to deal directly with the formal problem of the reason for 
the multiplicity of characters and plots which at first reading may 
make the work look formless and chaotic. What we then discover 
is that we have not one version, but many versions of pride in the 
book: we see pride as social snobbery and as arrogance, but we 
also see shyness and reserve taken for pride; further, we see pride 
as self-respect and as sense of responsibility; and still further, we 
see an absence of pride which is as bad as the worst vanity. Now this 
gives us a pretty rich and mature statement—but it is one we can 
reach only through a very careful consideration of form. Is not this 
the sort of meaning which we may suppose an adult lay audience 
capable of being interested in? 

The methods of literary interpretation which I have sketched 
must, in critical practice, cross and recross; the present account has, 
for convenience’ sake, taken on some of the excessive purity of the 
paradigm. The impure combinations of criticism-in-action have 
their own logic, for all methods are aimed at crossing the bridge 
from the highly concrete and individualized foreground of literature 
to the background of meaning and knowledge, or, if you prefer, 
simply awareness. This background, I have been suggesting, brings 
in the whole realm of human experience and our modes of under- 
standing it. In this sense, literature is necessarily about and of the 
community, and our aim is to establish it in the community. This 
possibility we have founded on a single idea: that literature is a 
rich way of knowing human reality. 

But it is no good to keep repeating even the best and most pro- 
found statement of what literature does. No amount of even philo- 
sophic praise of literature is worth much if people don’t read it. 
People don’t hit the sawdust trail because they are told that it is 
good for them—for their bodies, or minds, or souls. Literature can- 
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not be prescribed or promoted or “sold.” The impulse to read may 
| be encouraged or strengthened—by such means, perhaps, as this 
paper suggests. But the world’s best literary analysis is wasted on 
the man who hasn’t read what is analyzed. The impulse itself, the 
| impulse to read, lies deep in psychic forces as they are modified 
by a civilizational “style.”” When we consider the newsstands, the 
| bookstores, and the lamentable state of twentieth-century drama, 
| the impulse seems either sterile or perverted. Yet there is one 
ground for hope: the relatively mature public taste in music. Our 
musical sophistication is in shocking contrast to our literary 
naiveté. But there are definite lines of relationship between an adult 
enjoyment of music and an adult enjoyment of literature. At least 
one realm of adulthood is marked out. It may be possible to 
expand it. 


THE VALUE OF 
IMAGINATIVE UNDERSTANDING* 


by Laurence Sears 


Aw discussion of education these days brings to mind a recent 
cartoon in which a salesman who is endeavoring to sell a toy 
“to a mother remarks, “It is an educational toy, designed to adjust 
a child to living in the world of today. . . . Any way he puts it 
together is wrong.” I suspect that practically any way we try to 
answer the problem of education will find us in a similar situation. 

It is not surprising that there should be many critics of our edu- 
cational system and philosophies. To join their ranks does not 
mean we wish to put on the schools the entire burden of the failures 
of the past or the hopes of the future, but it is to accept a large share 
of responsibility and to face the realization that universal education 


* Some sentences in this article are quoted from an article by the author, published 
in the Journal of Philosopliy, March 16, 1944. 
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seems not to have resolved many of our major ills, that educated 
people have not made the contribution that was expected of them. 
Mr. Justice Jackson, in an address which he gave at the University 
of Buffalo shortly after his return from the Nuremberg trials, stated 
the issue bluntly: 

It is one of the paradoxes of our time that modern society needs to fear little 
except man, and what is worse, it needs to fear only the educated man. . . . 

I suppose that the populations of all the lately belligerent countries en- 
joyed during the twentieth century the most comprehensive and intensive 
public education in their respective histories. But this did not prevent two 
of the world’s most bloody wars, the enslavement of more human beings 
than ever before, and an inquisition as cruel as that of any time. . . . 

I do not intend to belittle or disparage higher education. Indeed it is 
my conviction that improvement through education offers the last clear 
chance of civilization to avoid catastrophe. But if education is to be the 
instrument for our improvement, it must be more consciously aware of its 
mission and its obstacles. 


There are certainly many reasons for our failure. I am concerned 
today with only one—the fact that education has been so largely 
unconcerned with values and with the necessity of passing moral 
judgment. It has been primarily descriptive. It has described a 
process, rather than evaluating it; it has shown how it operates, 
without judging of its worth. Teachers felt themselves specialists 
in means but amateurs in ends. They knew they were expert in the 
one; they suspected that no one could be even competent in the 
other. And so their ideal became a repudiation of any ideal, any 
long-run evaluation. 

Even the social scientists disavowed a concern with values or 
ends. We have had descriptive sociologists. Economists have sought 
to discover the “laws” of economics. In dealing with the operation 
of an industrial system, many of them have been concerned not with 
what ought to be, but merely with what is. We are each in our 
separate realms specialists in the means of reaching goals about 
which most of us are skeptical, if not, indeed, profoundly fearful. 

As a result, the moral values of our civilization are isolated. 
The very word idealism has come to connote impracticability. We 
have given lip service to traditional values; we have lived by un- 
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criticized practices, not realizing that there is no surer way to the 
destruction of a civilization than to allow a gulf to widen between the 
values men praise and the ones by which they live. 

I became deeply concerned with this issue some years ago when 
I was teaching in a university in the East. I obtained from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago an attitude test which I gave to students the first 
day of a-semester and then the last day. It was not perfect, and I 
am sure that it was not completely accurate, but I became convinced 
after using it for a number of years that it was highly indicative. I 
could test by ordinary examination easily enough how much in- 
formation my students were gaining—what I did not know was the 
extent to which they were re-evaluating their attitudes. It could 
hardly be said that the test was encouraging, particularly when we 
gave it to a random selected group of freshmen and seniors. When 
the results were tabulated there was not a sufficient shift of attitude 
to be statistically significant. This is not to suggest that changing 
attitudes is always necessary, but it does involve the assumption 
that the person who matures is likely, in the process of re-evaluation, 
to find old standards giving way to new and better ones; and it is 
at precisely this point that it seems to me that we have too largely 
failed in our educational work. 

We have concentrated mainly on the presentation of facts and a 
body of ideas, and have assumed that our students would auto- 
matically grow in wisdom as they acquired knowledge. Of course 
this has happened in part, but I should like to suggest that, in so far 
as it has occurred, it is because fact has been brought to life by 
imagination; that it is as we imaginatively enter the experience of 
others, living out their lives, feeling as they feel, suffering as they 
suffer, and hoping as they hope, that we are able to widen the bound- 
aries of our experience and thus to have the basis for passing new and 
more adequate value judgments on the tangled issues of the time. 
This is not to join the chorus of the anti-intellectuals casting scorn on 
human intelligence—without the knowledge that comes from a 
critical empiricism we will continue to be controlled by ignorance 
and superstition. But it is to suggest that we must create a world of 
feeling and emotion into which we may enter, and to urge that we 
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shall recognize the truth of Shelley’s comment that the “imagination 
is the great instrument of the moral good.” 

We know far too little about how the imagination is stimulated, 
under what conditions a genuine empathy takes place, but it seems 
clear that it is an essentially dramatic process by which the indi- 
vidual, perhaps for a brief moment, plays the role of someone else. 
Here obviously we find a significant place for television. It has long 
been clear that this is an ideal instrument for imparting information; 
I am suggesting that it offers also a unique means, either directly 
or dramatically, of creating the visual situation within which we 
can enter the experiences of others who may be far away or perhaps 
very near at hand. We can literally see and feel how the other half 
of the world lives; we may also enter the life of a Willy Loman and 
discover what it means to be a man who “never knew who he was.” 

This is a plea, not for any moral indoctrination, but for the great 
humane value of imaginative understanding. In so far as we can 
make such experience available and such understanding possible, 
through our schools, through television, or in any other way, look- 
ing always in the direction of more rational evaluation, we will have 
helped significantly to forge the “great instrument of the moral 
good.” 
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You must believe 
There were no roses 
For the altar. 

The green leaves 
Were for blue waters. 


Bones preyed upon 

The garden’s golden trees 
Before the coming 

Of the swallows. 

The hills were weights 

Of rocks upon my nights. 


I wept who had no tears 
To weep. 

You did not know. 

You did not need to know. 


No altar waited 

When the roses bloomed 
For the green leaves; no 
Blue waters 


Washed my tired knees. 
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As Aldous Huxley once said, 
“The Philippine landscape 
is familiarly tropical and East In- 
dian. But the world into which you 
have stepped is unlike anything of 
which you have yet had experience 
in the Orient. It is Spain—diluted, 
indeed, distorted, and overlaid with 
Americanism. . . .” 

Allow me to cite an equivalent of 
this impression. One Friday night a 
few months ago, I had to keep a din- 
ner date with two Fulbright pro- 
fessors who, though teaching at the 
University of the Philippines at Dili- 
man, in Quezon City, preferred to 
live in Manila. In the rain, the cab 
rolled through the traffic that now- 
adays clogs many of Manila’s prin- 
cipal streets. But the blurred wind- 
shield of the cab could not quite hide 
the bustling life of the city: the broad 
boulevard, once deeply pitted with 
ruts and later rehabilitated with the 
aid of American funds; towering 
hotels built on the ruins of the Walled 
City; a lonely rig pulled by a Batan- 
gas stallion; jerry-built hovels clus- 
tered behind modern duplex apart- 
ments. 

At dinner a diversity of subjects 
was discussed: the effect of more 
than three centuries of Spanish domi- 
nation on the religious life of the 
Filipinos, the feudalistic economic 
system in Central Luzon, Maxwell 
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Geismar, local color in Filipino writ- 
ing, and a proposed literary contest 
with prizes to be awarded to the best 
entries in Spanish, English, and the 
National Language. The planning of 
literary contests, by the way, has 
been a favorite pastime among 
Manila intellectuals. 

We look forward to informal dis- 
cussions such as this, not so much, 
I suppose, for indulging in some dis- 
play of wit, but more for reassuring 
ourselves that perhaps the Filipino 
can write effectively in English— 
given more time to study and associ- 
ate with English-speaking peoples. 
For the Filipino writer has not always 
been happy with the English lan- 
guage; he has had his quota of hard- 
ship in learning what Herbert Read 
calls the structure of the English sen- 
tence. Taught to speak and write in 
English since childhood and exposed 
to the various aspects of a culture 
more Western than Oriental in char- 
acter, the Filipino writer automati- 
cally turns to English as the medium 
of his literary efforts. But we Fili- 
pinos are divided into several ethnic 
groups, each speaking its own dia- 
lect, and this diversity has accounted 
for the presence today of three alter- 
native languages—English, Spanish, 
and the National Language—for the 
writer to write in. 

To be sure, we possess a small 
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body of literature which, if properly 
appraised, might reveal a rich cul- 
tural background. Materials like the 
legend of the monkey and the turtle 
show Indian origin; the Ifugao epic, 
Alim, appears to possess overtones 
from the Ramayana; and the Ilocano 
epic, Lamang, particularly in its 
recent version, in which an Ameri- 
can character is made to compete 
with the native hero in winning the 
hand of the heroine, indicates a mod- 
ern twist to the old Luzon tale. Espe- 
cially productive was the revolution- 
ary era which had for its literary 
fruits that masterpiece of Tagalog 
poetry, “Florante at Laura” by Fran- 
cisco Balagtas (1788-1862), con- 
sidered the best poet in Tagalog, and 
the two novels in Spanish Noli Me 
Tangere and El Filibusterisimo, by 
José Rizal (1861-96), who remains 
to this day the country’s most out- 
standing novelist. In “Florante at 
Laura,” Balagtas used the corrido 
form as a vehicle to condemn the cor- 
ruption and tyranny of the Spanish 
regime, while in his two books Rizal 
employed the novel to. abet the cli- 
max of the long struggle of Filipino 
revolutionaries against the inept and 
bungling Castillian administration 
at the turn of the century. For his 
participation in the Revolution, Rizal 
was executed by the Spaniards, and 
has since become the Filipino na- 
tional hero. 

Today the question is often asked: 
Do we have a Filipino writer in Eng- 
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lish whose performance can compare 
with that of Balagtas and Rizal? The 
implication is that the Filipino writer 
is capable of producing literature in 
a language not his own. This be- 
comes quite remarkable when we 
consider that we have had only four 
decades of English, brought to these 
shores as a result of Admiral Dewey’s 
victory over the Spanish fleet in 
Manila Bay on May 1, 1898. The 
teaching of English and the implan- 
tation of American sovereignty in 
the Philippines have indeed become 
more or less synonymous. English 
was the country’s official language 
until 1942, and for two years there- 
after, although its use was systemati- 
cally banned by the Japanese. Some 
observers point out that four decades 
of English have brought to the coun- 
try a feeling for American literature 
and an awareness of the Anglo- 
American literary tradition. Is it a 
wonder then, they ask, that today 
you may find Filipino writers 
sharply disputing T. S. Eliot’s poetic 
strategies, over a plateful of steaming 
rice, salted eggs, and tomatoes? 
From 1910 to 1920, everyone was 
actively engaged in learning the rudi- 
ments of English. Gradually the Fili- 
pino writer learned to write with 
ease. By the late twenties, he wrote 
not only with ease but with precision, 
sometimes with grace. When I en- 
tered college in 1933, the technical 
secrets that went into the making of 
Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street and Carl 
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Sandburg’s vers libre were the object 
of investigation on the part of cam- 
pus writers. From that point on, the 
Anglo-American literary tradition 
came to be unfolded for that genera- 
tion. It was fascinating to discover 
that the strength and drive of the 
French Symbolists derived from 
Edgar Allan Poe; that Ernest Hem- 
ingway had been very familiar with 
Turgenev before the publication of 
Torrents of Spring; that Ford Madox 
Ford, who had had a poem published 
in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, had 
collaborated with Joseph Conrad. 
One result of this exposure of the 
Filipino writer at the University to 
the Anglo-American tradition is that 
Philippine fiction became an index 
for each generation of American 
writers as typified by, say, Konrad 
Bercovici and Manuel Komroff, 
Sherwood Anderson, Kay Boyle, 
Thomas Wolfe, and now Truman 
Capote and Paul Bowles. To cite an 
example, even Arturo B. Rotor, one 
of our best fictionists, has been no 
exception. In his volume of short 
stories, The Wound and the Scar 
(Philippine Book Guild, 1937), 
Rotor displays an insight “into 
wounds that are not of the flesh,” 
skilfully adopting the so-called “‘fifth- 
act method” of Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
The curtain is raised in the “fifth 
act,” leaving the reader to deduce 
what happened in the first four acts, 
with the aid of a hint here and there. 
Again, when John Steinbeck wrote 
In Dubious Battle, John Dos Passos 
U.S.A., James T. Farrell Studs Loni- 
gan, and Albert Maltz the short story, 
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“The Happiest Man on Earth,” there 
was an embarrassment of proletarian 
stories in the Philippines. Even so- 
ciological critics appeared on the 
scene, the most gifted of them Sal- 
vador P. Lopez. 

Their criticism centered on the 
tenet that the writer’s direct respon- 
sibility is toward a dynamic society, 
that the writer should deal with 
“virile people winning victories to- 
ward freedom, or of emaciated 
human beings enfeebled by anti- 
human civilization.” Of all the ends 
to which the writer may dedicate 
himself, Lépez said in his book Liter- 
ature and Society, “none is more 
worthy than the improvement of the 
condition of man and the defense of 
his freedom.” Lépez wanted every 
writer to have a conscience. 

The short-story writer, Manuel E. 
Arguilla (1910-44) became a vic- 
tim, one might say, of the critics’ 
insistence on sociological literature. 
A member of the underground, he 
was killed by the Japanese. (Inci- 
dentally, Whit Burnett raved over 
Arguilla’s lyrical idyl, “How My 
Brother Leon Brought Home a 
Wife,” subsequently the title story 
for a volume of Arguilla stories pub- 
lished in 1941, and currently in its 
third printing, a phenomenon in 
local publishing.) Carried by the 
tide of socialist literature, Arguilla 
wrote appraisals of the lower classes 
and pseudo intellectuals. Since the 
attitude he assumed was “grafted,” 
as it were, he produced artificial 
stories with sodden characters, as in 
“Caps and Lower Case,” “The So- 
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cialists,’ “Apes and Men,” and 
“Rice.” 

Earlier José Garcia Villa had 
gained a hearing in America with 
his collection of stories, Footnote to 
Youth (Scribner’s, 1933). Expelled 
from the state university for writing 
allegedly obscene verse, Villa had 
gone to the United States to study 
and had attracted the attention of 
Edward J. O’Brien, the short-story 
critic. But it was as a poet that Villa 
was to make his mark. In the years 
of his apprenticeship, he strained for 
effect by coining new adverbs and 
by assigning to such nouns as “love” 
and “rose” what R. P. Biackmur 
calls the “thrilling” property of 
words. When in a moment of bitter- 
ness, caused no doubt by the extreme 
privations he suffered as a strug- 
gling artist in America, he wrote a 
few satiric poems, the critics readily 
praised the shift in Villa’s subject 
matter and hoped it would continue. 
But the exaltation was short-lived. 
Villa went on to write on subjects 
farthest from the critics’ hearts: his 
quarrels with God, the myth of the 
artist, and sex as symbolized by the 
foetus speaking in Have Come, Am 
Here (Viking, 1947). 

I don’t believe that after Villa 
there is a Filipino poet of comparable 
stature. He has maintained a re- 
markable independence of spirit; 
the same social-conscious critics who 
have influenced Arguilla were quite 
unable to penetrate Villa’s stubborn 
views on poetic theory and composi- 
tion. The critics directed R. Zulueta 
da Costa’s attitudes, too, with more 
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or less appreciable effect as can be 
seen in this poet’s Like the Molave, 
but they could not so much as get 
Villa home to the Philippines. Long 
an expatriate in America, Villa is 
considered by many the best Fili- 
pino poet today. 

In Villa’s best poems I find evi- 
dence of a distinctive poetic talent, 
however much Villa owes the Donne 
school, however much he _ has 
steeped himself in his formative 
years in, among other things, the dar- 
ing typographical innovations of 
e e cummings and in the compact 
idiom of Emily Dickinson. 

Though this mind stands, heretic, un- 
friended and alone, 

Its shape can never perish to skeleton. 

Yes, though tongue mislabel and minds 
misconstrue, 

This mind shall itself and its light not 

Tue; 

There directs in it an element superior 
to bone, 

Invincible and austere, factor to God 
alone. 


Villa’s experimentations and selec- 
tions of the best Philippine poems 
in the ’thirties were largely respon- 
sible for the discard of flowery lan- 
guage in Philippine poetry. There 
was a time when certain Philippine 
magazines, now defunct, labeled as 
poetry the cinquain “Morning”: 

The sun 

Reluctantly 

Gathers the pearly gems 

Recklessly scattered by the winds 

At night. 
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Villa represents, one might say, the 
epitome of a cult which tried to ex- 
plode a world of meaning after a 
simultaneous assault on the senses 
and mind through sensuous imagery 
and verbal dexterity. 

One finds among the other Fili- 
pino poets some delicate but isolated 
renderings of such themes as muta- 
bility in nature, the losses of all 
lovers, the corruption of the flesh: 


What strange sights from sky or cave 

Shall mark the passing of the grace, the 
May 

Reprieve we gave ourselves to save 

An hour, a gilded moment from decay? 


A passionate worm heavy with surfeit 
Among the roses at the Virgin’s 


feet. ... 
* * * 


Morning weaves a fragrance of decay 
Within his narrow-rented room 
Where hourly the withered body feels 
A cold absorbing gloom. 

* * * 


Do not hope again for the end or the 
pitfall in a wave 


The sea, aquatic actuarian, itself as it 
carries out 

A watery process wherein are sums of 
losses repeated. 


These quotations show a facility in 
expression, even knowledge and 
adaptation of poetic strategies: ironic 
perception of relations, internal 
rhyming, alliteration, “punning,” 
and symbolism. The first quotation 
is by Bienvenido N. Santos, who a 
few weeks ago wrote me, saying he 
has a book of poems coming out this 
year. Santos, I understand from his 
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letters (he lives in Legaspi, in south- 
ern Luzon), holds in equal reverence, 
and swears by, the Greek tragedians, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley. This must 
be the reason why he has written 
some poems which, although unified 
by an incantatory tone, show a poor 
grasp of the actual world. The sec- 
ond quotation is by Amado Unite, an 
engineer by training, whose enthusi- 
asms turned toward Dylan Thomas. 
The dominant imagery in Unite’s 
poetry is geometric and marine. Al- 
though the texture of his poetry can 
be “impressive and exciting,” Unite, 
like Dylan Thomas, wastes “his in- 
ventive energy” by using “distorted 
and inadequate syntax” and loses 
control of the context on a “verbal 


ambiguity.” 


Each morning making far and less a 
waking, 

Each is a doom of water or her sunken 
mouth, 

An anarchy of arrangements, shape or 
sound; 

That if I draw her doomed mouth at the 
widest 

Shape to speaking again, again, outside 
my sleep, 

It is only to wish the shaping water 
shadow still. 


And yet he is the same poet who can 
in “Prelude and Nocturne” capture 
the misery of a Filipino couple living 
in the twentieth century: 


How these two on descending Sundays 

Have come out of and by their lives: 

The inevitable locus in the park 

Defining all points of escape; 

One his heart brought from the bureau 

And the paper-weighted correspon- 
dence, 
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The other her leaking and defective 
soul 

Dripping like the tap in the kitchen 
sink. 


The passage brings us back to the 
limitations within which the Filipino 
writer, be he poet or fictionist, has 
come to do his work. Conscious of 
his environment, using a literary tra- 
dition and a language not his own, 
he has tried to imbue his reactions to 
the contemporary scene with a dis- 
tinctive Filipino flavor. He seems to 
have learned that to write a respect- 
able Filipino book, and a book in 
English at that—meaning a work 
with a possible world audience—he 
has to cut his own paths “with drive 
and intelligence.” 

Something in this direction seems 
to be happening more systematically 
as a result of creative writing pro- 
grams now available in Philippine 
universities. These courses, 
ducted by former holders of scholar- 
ships who have gone to America to 
study, along with an intense interest 
in criticism as practiced in such di- 


con- 


verse magazines as the Kenyon Re- 
view, Scrutiny, and The New Yorker, 
appear to constitute a decisive in- 
fluence on the present quality of 
Filipino writing. 

The three prize winners in last 
year’s Carlos Palanca Memorial 
Awards for Literature (in reality, in 
the short story only) are a case in 
point. The third-prize winner, Edith 
L. Tiempo, is a teacher of literature 
at Silliman University, Dumaguete, 
Oriental Negros; she studied with 
Paul Engle at the University of lowa 
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writers’ workshop. Francisco Ar- 
cellana, the second-prize winner, 
once conducted a literary column in 
the defunct Philippines Herald Mid- 
week Magazine and in This Week, the 
Sunday supplement of the Manila 
Chronicle. The first-prize winner, 
Juan T. Gatbonton, a comparative 
newcomer and a recent University of 
Santo Tomas graduate, has had 
courses with N. V. M. Gonzalez, 
author of the collection of stories 
Seven Hills Away (Alan Swallow, 
1947). All three winners display 
techniques learned from modern fic- 
tion. Mrs. Tiempo and Francisco 
Arcellana, both poets by tempera- 
ment, show an excessive love for the 
detail and the shift in emotion, so 
that their stories suffer from elabo- 
rate beginnings. Gatbonton, in try- 
ing to avoid giving the impression 
that his story derives from Heming- 
way, adds an unnecessary postscript. 
Defective as the prize-winning stories 
may be in structure or texture, all 
three have scenes of considerable im- 
pact. Mrs. Tiempo’s “Black Mon- 
key,” which is about the conquest of 
terror, uses the “tragic necessity” de- 
vice of the Elizabethans; the scaling 
of characters before and after this 
leaves a scene as practiced as one by 
Turgenev. To quote from Mrs. 
Tiempo: 

Always he came in a flood of size 
and motion and she could not see all of 


him at once. A smell of stale sun and 
hard walking clung to his clothes and 
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stung into her; it was the smell of 
many people and many places and the 
room felt even smaller with him in it. 


As the story ends, the heroine 


realized she was still holding the gun. 
This time, she thought, she had un- 
locked it. And with rueful certainty, 
she knew it was necessary. The chat- 
ter of some monkeys from afar came 
to her from up in the forest. From that 
distance it was vague, a lost sound; 
hearing it jarred across her little tri- 
umph and she wished, like someone 
lamenting a lost innocence, that she 
had never seen a gun nor fired one. 


This kind of writing indicates a 
present inadequacy. As one Ameri- 
can critic has put it: “No one, in fact, 
imitates Rizal’s approach, no writer 
digs into his nation’s vices as Rizal 
did, yet all know the vices are there.” 
Not a refusal perhaps, but a timidity 
to probe into evil. 

It may be possible, though, that 
the Filipino writer today, like his con- 
temporaries in other countries, is a 
victim of the dehumanizing influence 
on culture which started with the 
machine age and which has, with 
World Wars I and II, forced almost 
every man of sensibility to retreat 
into his inner self and write about his 
private experience. It may be pos- 
sible also that he has taken the sig- 
nificance of his materials for granted 
and concentrated more in assigning 
to each word the maximum load of 
emotional intensity it can carry; 
that disciplined as he is in the doc- 
trine of “tough reasonableness,” as 
exemplified by the hard-boiled school 


of American writing, he cannot as 
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yet dispose of an excessive love for 
color and sound; and that he has not 
fully developed for artistic purposes 
a strong will to impose order on a 
rich but chaotic material. 

It seems a pity that his material 
has not resulted as yet in a single 
vitalizing force similar to that which 
impelled José Rizal to write his two 
novels. In Rizal, we have the case of 
a writer who with a crusader’s in- 
stinct was forced by a saturation in 
material to write a severe indictment 
of abuses to man’s self-respect and 
dignity. Dispassionate in his moral 
judgment, sober in his approach, he 
protested the cruelty and excesses 
practiced during the Spanish regime, 
but he did not spare his countrymen 
from blame. As a result, despite defi- 
ciencies in style, the two novels oc- 
cupy a unique position in Philippine 
letters. As novels of social protest, 
Noli Me Tangere and El Filibuste- 
rismo may well provide the begin- 
nings of a Filipino literary tradition 
so sadly lacking today. 

At present, there is no Filipino 
book so significant as Rizal’s. There 
is but one book about the war to 
speak of, and that in English: With- 
out Seeing the Dawn, a first novel by 
thirty-four-year-old Stevan Jave- 
llana. He continues the tradition 
started by Rizal, not because he de- 
rives the title of his book from a 
speech by a minor character in Noli 
Me Tangere, but because he deals 
with the attempts of man to guard 
his individuality from degradation. 
While the structure of Without See- 
ing the Dawn obviously has been 
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constructed to satisfy the need for 
melodrama, an indication of the per- 
vasive influence of the Hollywood 
box office, the book for the most part 
is written in sensitive prose, with 
patches of suggestive description and 
ironic character portrayals, the best 
of which is that of the American- 
educated Filipino who turns col- 
laborator during the Japanese oc- 
cupation. 

There are a few other novels— 
N. V. M. Gonzalez’ autobiographical 
book, The Winds of April, and two 
by Juan C. Laya, His Native Soil and 
This Barangay. I remember that the 
chapters in the first section of The 
Winds of April were first written as 
short stories. I did not have a chance 
to read the second section before it 
appeared, but when the novel was 
finally published I told Gonzalez 
that I thought the second part was 
holding up “extraordinarily well”— 
the love story and the struggles for 
life in the merciless city being uni- 
fied by a poetic tone. Gonzalez just 
smiled. As for the Laya books (His 
Native Soil won the novel award in 
the 1940 Commonwealth Literary 
Contest, while This Barangay was 
printed by the author himself in 
1950), both have an awkwardness 
reminiscent of Theodore Drieser’s 
but none of his emotional impact. 

In The Prose and Poems of Nick 
Joaquin, published this year, we see 
a representation of character who 
clashes with anarchy and nauseating 
humors of the age and the search of 
an individual who, in the crumbling 
state of society and morals he lives 
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in, knows he cannot invoke or em- 
brace tradition, or retire into a mon- 
astery, and, because Christian, dare 
not commit suicide. In between the 
sequences of his portraits, Nick Joa- 
quin—his short story, “Three Gen- 
erations,” has appeared in Wake 
(Vol. 8)—criticizes in deadly terms 
the affections and affectations of the 
weak-willed Filipino middle class. 
N. V. M. Gonzalez, in his short 
stories, uses themes similar to Nick 
Joaquin’s but bases his characters 
more on poor provincial folk, the 
kaingin (rice clearing) makers, the 
loggers, the fishermen, and traders, 
than on city dwellers. In his latest 
stories, Gonzalez invests his ironic 
appraisals of the agrarian economy 
with a unifying metaphor (like 
“moonlight” in “The Good Folk”) 
and fuses the appraisal with Filipino 
legend and superstition. 

The Filipino writer then has every 
chance of carrying on the tradition 
of Rizal. And although the examples 
of his imitative tendencies in this 
article have been profuse, these have 
been cited not for the purpose of cen- 
suring or lamenting his inadequacy, 
but to give other peoples an idea of 
his literary development; not merely 
to record the extent of his debt to 
British and American writers, but to 
prove that the literary forces affect- 
ing his work are germinal in nature 
and may result in the production of 
a unique and original Filipino litera- 
ture—in English. 
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()= day when Tarang was 
seven, his father came home 
from Malig with the carabao Bokal, 
which belonged to their neighbor 
Longinos, who lived in the clearing 
across the river. The carabao pulled 
a sled which had a lone basket for 
its load. 

“Harao!” his father said, pulling 
Bokal to a stop. 

As Tarang ran to catch the lead 
rope that his father had tossed over 
to him, Bokal flared its nostrils and 
gave him a good look with its big 
watery eyes, as if to say, “Well, 
Anak, here we are! Have you been 
good?” 

He had been playing alone in the 
yard, in the long slack of afternoon, 
and had been good, except that once 
Nanay had said why didn’t he go up 
to the hut and do his playing there 
so that at the same time he could 
look after his little sister Cris, just 
now learning to crawl. But that was 
because Nanay had wanted to go 
there in the shade and pound rice, 
when what she ought to have done 
was wait for Tatay to help her, or 
wait for him to grow up, even! So 
what he had done was keep silence 
when she called. And then afterward 
she was spanking Cris for not taking 
an afternoon nap; and Tarang heard 
her calling to him: “You'll see when 
your tatay comes!” And so he 
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walked to the riverbank and gathered 
some guavas, and ate the ripe ones 
as fast as he got them; and now he 
was belching, his breath smelling of 
guava. Perhaps his hair, too, 
smelled of guava, for why should 
Bokal flare its nostrils that way? 

With Cris astride her hip, Nanay 
came down the hut, saying, “You 
might give that hard-headed son of 
yours a thrashing for staying out in 
the sunshine all afternoon.” 

But Tatay only laughed. “Really?” 
he said, and then asked, “That you 
would know what I’ve brought here!” 

“What this time?” Nanay asked. 

Tarang looked at the basket on the 
sled. 

“If you must know, it’s a pig!” 
Tatay said. He had unhitched the 
sled and was leading the carabao 
away to the hinagdong tree. 

“Now don’t you try touching it 
yet,” his mother warned Tarang. 

“It’s so the boy will have some- 
thing to look after,” Tatay was say- 
ing from under the tree across the 
yard, where he had tethered the 
carabao. 

From down the sled Tarang pulled 
the basket, and, indeed, two black 
feet presently thrust out of it. The 
corner of the basket had a big hole, 
and now there sprang forth another 
foot. 

Tatay cut the basket open with his 
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bolo, and the pig struggled out. “It’s 
for you to look after,” he told the boy. 

Nanay was standing there beside 
him and, having swung Cris over to 
her other hip, began scratching the 
belly of the pig with her big toe. 

“Do this quite often, and it will 
become tame,” she said. And to 
Tatay: “Now if you hold Cris 
awhile—” 

Then she took the bolo and, cross- 
ing the yard, she went past the hinag- 
dong tree where Bokal was and into 
the underbrush. She returned with 
six freshly ripe papayas; she wanted 
then and there to cut them up and 
feed the pig with them. But Tatay 
said, “Here, you hold Cris your- 
self.” 

He got back his bolo blade from 
Nanay, slipped it into its sheath, and 
hurried down the path to the kaingin. 
Tarang could see the tall dead trees 
of the clearing beyond the hinagdong 
tree and the second growth. The 
afternoon sun made the bark of the 
trees glisten like the bolo blade itself. 

He thought his father would be 
away very long, but Tatay was back 
soon with a length of tree trunk 
which had not been completely 
burned that day they set fire to the 
clearing. The fire had devoured 
only the hollow of the trunk, so that 
what Tatay had brought really was a 
trough that the kaingin had made. 
Now Tatay cut the ends neatly and 
flattened one side so that the trough 
would sit firm on the ground. 
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They all sat there watching the 
pig eating off the trough. In a short 
while its snout was black from rub- 
bing against the burned bottom and 
sides. 

“Where did this pig come from? 
You have not said one word,” Nanay 
said. 

“Well, there I was in the barrio. 
And whom do I see but Paula—when 
all the time I meant not to get even a 
shadow of her.” 

Tarang stared at both of them, not 
knowing what they were talking 
about. Cris sat on Nanay’s arm, 
watching the pig also, and making 
little bubbling sounds with her 
mouth. 

“We shall pay everything we owe 
them next harvesttime,” Nanay said. 

“Well, there I was and she saw 
me,” Tatay went on. “She asked 
could I go to her house and have my 
noon meal there? So I went, and 
ate in the kitchen. Then she asked 
could I fetch some water and fill the 
jars? And could I split some fire- 
wood? And could I go out there in 
the corner of her yard and have a 
look at her pigs? 

“She had three of them, one a 
boar,” Tatay went on. “And if I 
wasn’t afraid really that I’d be told to 
fix the fence or the pen, I am a liar 
this very minute.” 

“But for a ganta or five chupas 
of salt, maybe. Why not?” Nanay 
asked. 

“You guess right. She said, ‘Fix 
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it, for the ganta of salt that you got 
from the store last time.’ ” 

“Well, there you are!” 

“That’s the trouble, there I was. 
But she said: ‘For your little boy to 
look after—if you like. Yes, why not 
take one sow with you?’ And I said: 
‘For my boy?’ Because, believe me, 
I was proud and happy Paula re- 
membered my anak. She said: ‘If 
you can fatten it, let it have a litter; 
then all the better for us.’ So I’ve 
brought home the pig.” 

Nanay threw more bits of ripe 
papaya into the trough. Tarang 
scratched the pig’s back gently as it 
continued to eat, making loud noises, 
not only with its mouth but also with 
something else inside its belly. 

“Tf there is a litter, we are to have 
half,” his father was saying; and 
then his mother said: 

“That is good enough.” 

“Well, then, feed it well, Anak!” 
his father said. 

“And you said, there was a boar in 
that pen?” his mother asked. 

“A big and vigorous boar,” his 
father said. 

Nanay smiled and then walked 
over to the kitchen to start a fire in 
the stove. When the pig had de- 
voured all the ripe papayas, Tatay 
got a rope and made a harness of it 
round the pig’s shoulder. 

“Here, better get it used to you,” 
Tatay said. 

So Tarang pulled the rope and 
dragged the pig across the yard. His 
father led the way through the bush, 
to the edge of the kaingin nearest the 
hut. There they tied the pig to a tree 
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stump. Then his father cut some 
stakes to make the pen with. 

They did not make a full-fledged 
pen, only one with two sides, be- 
cause, for the other two sides, they 
used the outcropping roots of an old 
dao tree. The rest was easy; it was 
Tarang who shoved the pig inside 
when the pen was ready. Afterward 
his father went back to the hut to 
get the trough. 

He fed the pig with ripe papayas 
as well as green, and the good thing 
was that Tatay did not become cross 
with him whenever the bolo had to 
be used. He would strap it round his 
waist and go out there in the bush 
himself. Sometimes he brought home 
ubod from the betel nut or the sugar 
palm, and the soft parts of the ubod 
Nanay usually saved up for supper 
while the hard parts she allowed him 
to take to the pig. There was the rice 
husk, too. Before, it did not matter 
whether or not, after pounding the 
rice, Nanay saved the chaff; from 
the mortar she would take the rice in 
her wide, flat winnowing basket and, 
with the wind helping her, clean the 
grains right there under the hinag- 
dong tree at the edge of the yard. 
But from now on it would not do to 
leave the rice husk there on the 
ground. The kitchen wash mixed 
with rice husk was a favorite of the 
sow’s; and for ever so long after 
feedingtime, you could see her wear 
a brown band of rice husk round 
her mouth. 

One day Nanay came home from 
the kaingin with welts across her 
cheek and over the valley of her nose. 
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Had someone struck her with a 
whip? Tatay did not seem worried. 
_ He laughed at her, in fact, and Nanay 
had to say something. 

“T only went to the thicket for some 
rattan with which to fix the pen.” 

“Now which pen?” Tatay asked. 

“The sow’s.” 

Tatay said, “You could have 
waited for us; that was work for 
us.” 

“Still, work that had to be done,” 
Nanay said. “And but for the swell- 
ing of the sow’s belly, what do you 
think could have happened?” 

“We had thought of the swelling 
of the belly,” Tatay said. 

“Still, I had to get the rattan,” 
Nanay said. 

“And hurt your face,” Tatay said, 
touching gently the scratches on the 
skin. 

Tarang also touched the valley of 
her nose. She continued: “I stepped 
on a twig. Then a vine sprang from 
nowhere and struck me.” 

Tatay laughed over that one heart- 
ily. “It was as though you had 
stolen something, and then somebody 
had gone after you and caught you!” 

“Next time, I leave the pen alone,” 
Nanay said. 

But during the days that followed 
they were all too busy with work in 
the kaingins to bother with anything 
else, really. In the near-by kaingins, 
people had started planting; and so 
that they would come over to help 
later on, Tatay and Nanay were often 
away out there working. That left 
Tarang alone in the hut, alone to 
cook his own meals and fetch water 
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from the well near the riverbank; 
although it was hardly midafternoon, 
he would start for the underbrush in 
search of wbod or ripe papayas. Be- 
fore the sun had dropped behind the 
forest, he had fed his sow. 

He was walking down the path 
from the kaingin one afternoon when 
he saw Tia Orang in the hut. He had 
seen her many times before, on days 
when Nanay and Tatay took him to 
the barrio, but he was not a little 
frightened of her then. The old mid- 
wife wore a hempen skirt dyed the 
color of tan bark, which is like brown 
clay; and so were her blouse and 
kerchief. 

“And where would they be?” she 
asked the boy. 

“Across the river.” 

“Where, exactly? I have come for 
the planting.” 

“In the clearing of Mang Lon- 
ginos, perhaps,” the boy said. “We 
are not yet planting.” 

“Now be good enough to give me 
a drink of water, Anak,” the old mid- 
wife said. “Then I shall be on my 
way.” 

She reached for the dipper of 
water that he brought her. She drank, 
and then, putting down the dipper, 
tweaked Tarang on the leg. “If I do 
not see your mother, Anak, tell her 
that Tia Orang has come. Tell of my 
passing through, and of my helping 
in the planting when the time comes.” 

For a long time afterward Tarang 
remembered how they spent morning 
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after morning in the kaingin, gather- 
ing pieces of burned wood and piling 
them up and then burning them 
again. Some pieces were too heavy 
to lift, even with all three of them— 
Nanay, Tatay, and himself—helping 
together; other pieces were light 
enough, and he would take them to 
the edge of the clearing, where his 
father laid out a fence by piling the 
wood between freshly cut staves and 
keeping these in place with rattan. 

It was a pity to have Cris left be- 
hind in the hut, tied to the middle 
of the floor, lest she should crawl 
over to the steps, down the dirt of 
the kitchen, past the stove box, then 
over to the threshold, and finally out 
to the yard; often they returned to 
the hut to find her asleep, some por- 
tion of string wound tight round her 
legs. 

But, one morning, instead of leav- 
ing Cris behind, Nanay took her to 
the kaingin. That was the day Tatay 
left the hut very early and returned 
after breakfast with a white pullet 
under his arm, and then he and 
Nanay had a quarrel. 

“You have found the chicken in 
the river bed? Is that what you 
might say?” she demanded. 

“I came from Longinos’ place, if 
you must know.” 

“And that pullet?” 

“Look into your hamper,” Tatay 
said. 

Nanay pulled out the hamper from 
the corner and, in the half-light from 
the window, opened it and looked 
through her clothes one by one. 

“The camisa that Paula gave me, 
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it’s gone,” she said, almost in tears. 

“A camisa seven years too worn 
out, what matter now?” Tatay 
laughed at her. 

“So you bartered it for a pullet 
—for that dumalaga?” Nanay said. 

“It will bring luck, have no re- 
grets,” Tatay said. 

They followed him to the kaingin, 
but when they reached the edge, 
where the fence was waist-high, 
Tatay asked Tarang’s mother to stay 
behind. They left Cris and her sit- 
ting on a log at the edge of the fence. 
Tarang followed Tatay past the dao 
tree where the pigpen was, and the 
smell of the trough followed him to 
the middle of the kaingin. 

Tatay stopped near a tree stump 
that was knee-high and motioned to 
him to get no closer, for now he was 
holding the dumalaga with one hand, 
letting its wings flap like pieces of 
rag in the clearing breeze, and he 
had pulled out his bolo. No, Tarang 
couldn’t get any closer. Tatay laid 
the pullet’s neck upon the flat of the 
tree stump, and without a word cut 
the head off. Was that a red streak 
that cut an are toward the ash-cov- 
ered ground? Tatay held the head- 
less pullet higher, to let the blood 
spurt out a long way. 

“Go, Evil Spirits of the land! Go, 
now!” Tatay was saying. “Now this 
land is ours! We shall make it yield 
rich crops!” 

Tarang looked back in the direc- 
tion where Nanay and Cris sat wait- 
ing, and at first he did not see them. 
Beyond the clearing’s edge loomed 
the half-dark of the forest, and a 
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cloud had covered the rising sun and 
changed the morning to early eve- 
ning. 

Tatay had put back his bolo into 
its sheath and was calling for Nanay 
and Cris to come. 

“Then we start planting now?” 
Nanay asked. 

“You three wait here, for I my- 
self am strong enough for the get- 
ting of the seed,” Tatay said, and 
walked down the trail to the hut. 

He returned with Tio Longinos 
and Tia Pulin and Tia Adang, and 
they were all of them provided with 
short wooden sticks sharpened at the 
ends for making holes in the ground. 
Tarang made one of his own, but he 
was not good at using it. He was as 
slow as Nanay, who could hardly 
bend from having to have Cris 
astride her hip. After a while his 
stick got blunted, and Tatay said he 
should sharpen it again. Tatay 
handed him the bolo. But when 
Tarang started to sharpen the stick, 
his hand began to tremble. Cold 
sweat gathered on his brow, and the 
ash-covered ground seemed raw with 
the smell of the chicken’s blood. 

“You and Cris,” Tatay said, tak- 
ing the bolo from him, “you stay in 
the shade and let your mother work.” 

And so they looked for the shadiest 
buri palm at the edge of the kaingin. 
Nanay cut some dry leaves and set 
them on the ground, and there she set 
Cris also, and said to Tarang, “Keep 
your sister from crying, at least.” 

But, of course, he could do nothing 
to stop her, and Cris cried herself 
hoarse. She would not let him hold 
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her; they chased each other round 
and round, even beyond the bound- 
ary of the leaves. It hurt his knees 
crawling. What stopped her finally 
was the sound that the wind made as 
it passed through and over the palm 
leaves; for it was a strange sound, 
like that of drums far away. 

Toward noon Tatay called every- 
one together. They gathered in the 
hot sun near the tree stump where 
the dumalaga had been killed. Al- 
ready Tio Longinos and Tia Pulin 
and Tia Adang were gathered there 
when Nanay, who had gone to pick 
up Cris, reached the tree stump. 

“Keep out of the way, Anak,” 
Tatay said, for Longinos was setting 
up a small cross made of banban 
reeds. 

He stepped back, but not so far 
away as not to hear; Longinos was 
now talking to the cross. 

“Tet citronella grass give fra- 
grance,” he was saying, pulling a 
sheaf of the grass from the pouch at 
his waist, where he kept his betel 
nut and chewing things. Likewise, 
he took from the pouch other things. 
“Let ginger appease the Evil Ones. 
Let iron give weight to the heads of 
rice on this clearing.” 

Tarang edged closer, using his 
father’s arm, which was akimbo, as 
a window to peep from. And he saw 
the bits of ginger and the three pieces 
of nails that Longinos had placed at 
the foot of the reed cross. 

“Too hot it is now to work, isn’t 
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it?” Longinos said, grinning away 
his tiredness. His face glistened with 
sweat, and he led the way, making a 
new path across the ash-covered 
ground. 

Tarang brought up the rear, and 
he saw many holes that the sticks 
had made which had not been prop- 
erly covered. He stopped and tapped 
the seed grains gently in with his big 
toe. He wandered about in this way, 
eyes to the ground, quick to catch the 
yellow husk of the grains. They were 
like bits of gold against the gray of 
the ashy ground. He would stop and 
press each little mound of grain 
gently, now with his left big toe, now 
with his right. Shorter and shorter 
his shadow grew until it was no more 
than a blot on the ground, moving 
as deftly as he moved among the tree 
stumps and over the burned-out logs. 

He heard much talking back and 
forth afterward about how Tatay had 
planted the clearing a little too soon, 
that Tia Orang ought to have come. 
That they might have waited for her, 
Nanay said. But what was done was 
done, Tatay argued. 

That afternoon they visited the 
kaingin. After he had brought the 
feed for his sow, Tarang followed 
Nanay and Tatay; it seemed to him 
that the ground was so dry it could 
well be that he was walking on sand. 
Nanay said that ants would soon 
make off with the grain. 

That evening they sat outside, in 
the yard. They watched the sky. 
There were no stars. Black night 
covered the world; somewhere to 
the west, beyond the mountain range, 
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rain had come. Twice lightning tore 
at the darkness, as though a torch 
were being used to burn some dry 
underbrush in a kaingin up there in 
the clouds. 

They had an early supper because 
Nanay said that, if a storm should 
come, it would be difficult to do any 
cooking in the stove, now that its 
roof of buri leaves had been dried 
up and had become loose shreds these 
many months of the hot season. 
They went to bed early, too. 

“There, what’s done is done!” 
Tatay said, and sat on the mat, cock- 
ing his ears. 

It was the rain. Tarang thought 
he might watch it, only it was rather 
late in the night. He was tired and 
sleepy still. 

Tatay, of course, had rushed to 
the window, hoping perhaps to see 
the rain shoot arrows across the yard. 

Now, Tarang could hardly keep 
himself from getting up also. He got 
as far as the window when his 
mother awoke and called him sternly 
back to bed. He had to content him- 
self listening to the rain on the 
roof. 

It proved a brief rain burst only. 
Before daybreak it was all over. 

“There is work for us to do, don’t 
you know?” Tatay said after break- 
fast, knotting his bolo string round 
his waist. “The pig—your sow, un- 
derstand? With the rains now com- 
ing 

Tarang understood readily that 
they must have a roof over the pen. 
He set out eagerly, doing everything 
that his father bade him. Tatay 
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gathered the buri leaves, and these 
had to be taken one by one to the 
foot of the dao tree where the pen 
was. So while Tatay disappeared in 
the bush to get some vines to use for 
tying the leaves onto the makeshift 
beams, Tarang struggled with the 
leaves. He dragged them through the 
bush one by one, making the noise 
of a snake running through a kogon 
field. 

They were not quite through with 
the roof when the sky darkened 
again. From afar thunder rumbled; 
only the storm seemed rather close 
this time. 

It was a long dreary-looking after- 
noon. It was warm, but he knew 
that it would soon be raining very 
hard, perhaps as hard as he had ever 
seen rain fall before. When Tarang 
set out to gather ripe papayas for 
his sow, it was already drizzling, and 
Nanay had to make him promise not 
to stay long. 

He came running to the house. The 
thunderstorm was right behind him. 
Panting, he strode into the kitchen, 
unknotting the string of his father’s 
bolo from his waist. 

“Mind to look for mushrooms to- 
morrow,” Tatay was saying. 

Why, do mushrooms come with 
thunderstorms? Tarang wondered. 
All through supper he asked about 
mushrooms, and now it seemed that 
with each flash of lightning the mil- 
lion and one mushrooms that grow 
wild the whole world over pushed 
their spongy little umbrellas an inch 
or so toward the sky. 

The drizzle was heavier now, and 
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an owl kept hooting somewhere be- 
yond the bamboo brakes across the 
river. Then the calls stopped. Tarang 
and his father sat there before the 
stove box watching Nanay, who was 
starting to cook rice for supper. Al- 
ready the real rain was here. 

There was the sound of shuffling 
feet in the yard, and when Nanay 
looked through the open door, she 
said, “Why, it is Tia Orang!” 

The old woman dropped the frond 
of buri that she had used for an um- 
brella in the rain and clambered up 
the hut. Nanay called out to Tatay, 
who had gone to the pigpen to see 
that the roof they had fixed over it 
was firm enough and would not be 
blown away should strong winds 
come along with the rain as they 
often did. 

“The midwife is here,’ Nanay 
called. And to Tia Orang: “Now 
you must stay the night with us.” 

The other said, “Then, how goes 
life with you?” 

“The same.” 

“Don’t I see a change? Don’t I 
see life growing within you?” 

Tarang sat there by the stove fire, 
idly tending the pot of vegetable 
stew for supper. 

Nanay was saying, “There’s noth- 
ing in me to be seen!” And, passing 
her hand up and down her belly: 
“Look, nothing at all! Nothing 
yet!” 

“Cris is hardly two, that’s why? 
But—” the old one became a little 
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excited— “but time enough, time 
enough!” 
“Then, let it be,” Nanay said. 

“And when it’s time, I will surely 
remember to come,” Tia Orang said. 

Tatay appeared at the door carry- 
ing a buri umbrella of his own. He 
greeted Tia Orang with much show 
of respect. 

“To be sure,” he said; “let her 
stay the night with us,” he told 
Nanay. “Now, is supper ready?” 
He turned to Tarang, asking, “Anak, 
is the supper ready?” 

So Nanay came down, leaving Cris 
upstairs with Tia Orang, and helped 
get the supper ready. She removed 
the pot of vegetable stew from the 
fire and started pouring some of it 
into the bowls. There were not 
enough bowls for all five of them, 
including Cris, and Nanay said 
Tarang should use the coconut-shell 
dipper for the drinking water. 

“But,” Tia Orang asked, laughing, 
“should not I first of all earn my 
supper, no?” 

Nanay had almost everything 
ready—the rice, and then a little 
pinch of salt on a banana leaf, and 
the bowls of stew, all of these on the 
bamboo floor. 

“If you want to,” Nanay said; “do 
I spread the mat?” 

“If you want to,” Tia Orang said. 

“It is bound to come, it is bound to 
come!” Tia Orang said, kneeling on 
the mat, one hand pressing Nanay’s 
abdomen. She beckoned to Tatay: 
“Be of help!” 

It was as if Tatay had been wait- 
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ing all this time. He was ready with 
a coconut shell containing bits of 
crushed ginger roots soaked in oil. 
Tia Orang dipped her fingers into 
the mess, then rubbed her palms to- 
gether, and commenced kneading 
the muscles of Nanay’s belly. The 
smell of ginger root and coconut oil 
made Tarang sneeze. The shell with 
the medicine Tarang remembered 
from the many occasions Nanay ap- 
peared to be ill, and the kneading 
was just about as familiar. Tatay 
did exactly the same whenever any 
one of them had pains in the 
stomach. 

Tatay had lighted the lamparilla 
and set it on the floor, upon an empty 
sardine can. In the light, which was 
yellow like the back part of a leaf 
just starting to become dry, Tia 
Orang’s face looked as though made 
of earth. 

Nanay was smiling at her. She lay 
smiling at everyone, her eyes travel- 
ing from one face to the next. A 
blush reddened her cheeks. 

Tia Orang and Nanay talked, but 
mostly in whispers. Tarang caught 
only a few words. Then, aloud, the 
old woman called to Tatay, and 
Nanay got up and rolled up the mat. 
She let it rustle softly. 

“Let us have supper now, no?” 
Tatay asked. 

Wind from the open doorway 
fanned the wood in the stove, and, 
because this was bright enough, 
Tatay blew the lamparilla out. 

They sat round the plate of rice 
that Nanay had set earlier on the 
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floor. Tarang felt his hunger grow 
with each mouthful of rice, and he 
ate heartily, sipping the broth of the 
vegetable stew, then mixing the rice 
with the tomatoes and the sweet- 
potato leaves and the dried ancho- 
vies, gray and headless, in his coco- 
nut-shell bowl. 

Tia Orang talked a great deal. 
Perhaps to conceal her appetite, 
Tarang thought. She talked about 
the old days in Malig, those days 
when people did not go so far inland 
as Loob-Loob but stayed most of the 
time in the barrio or else went only 
as far as Bakawan. Tarang listened 
because She spoke of Evil Ones and 
of Spirits, and he remembered the 
kaingin and Longinos and the citron- 
ella and the nails and ginger root. 

“Now there was that man once lost 
his arm felling a tree,” Tia Orang 
was saying, “and another, forgetting 
his reed cross and all those things 
of the gapi, who began to suffer from 
a strange sickness.” 

Tarang cocked his ears. 

“That he began to throw pus in- 
stead of water, let me tell you. Do 
you know what happened, also, to 
his wife? Well, like Flor here, this 
woman was with child. And when 
she was about to deliver, the mis- 
fortune came. No child came forth, 
but when the labor was done, there 
were leeches and nothing else! Fat 
and blood-red, and they filled a whole 
wooden bowl.” 

Nanay stopped eating suddenly. 
She reached out for drinking water, 
which was in a coconut shell laid 
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there also upon the floor. Tatay ate 
in silence, leaving nothing in his 
bowl. He looked up at Tia Orang 
as if to ask: “Now, what else?” 

Outside, it was as though some- 
one with a brightly burning torch 
were driving bees off a hive up there 
in the sky. Beyond the western 
mountains was another early evening 
thunderstorm. 

At the corner where Nanay was 
spreading a sleeping mat for Tia 
Orang, the wind brushed the siding 
of buri leaves. “Mind to gather those 
mushrooms tomorrow, just as I’ve 
said,” Tatay kept telling her. 

They went to bed very early. 
Tarang thought he should stay in 
one corner, far from Nanay. He was 
a man now, he felt. 

He took an empty buri sack, the 
one for keeping palay in, and pressed 
it flat with his feet. It made a nice 
bed on the floor, there against the 
wall, near the doorstep. 

On her mat Tia Orang stirred 
wakefully, but she could be heard 
snoring. Many times Tarang awoke, 
the strange noises in the old woman’s 
nose and mouth frightening him not 
a little. It was as if she were uttering 
strange words to strangers, to people 
who did not belong to the world of 
men and women. Tarang strained 
his ears, but he could not catch even 
one word; yet there was not doubt 
that she was talking to someone even 
now in her sleep. She stirred and 
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turned to the wall, and now she was 
talking to the buri leaves with which 
the wall was made. 

The thunderstorm came closer. 
For the first time since he could re- 
member, the rain poured with loud 
thuds on the roof. It must be falling 
all over the forest, too, he thought; 
all over the empty river and as far 
down as the swamps that surrounded 
the barrio of Malig by the sea. 

In his mind, half-awake, Tarang 
thought the rain was making music 
now, shaking songs off the swaying 
treetops on the fringe of the kaingin. 
Then he heard Tatay get up from bed. 
Perhaps Tatay, too, had heard the 
music of the rain. Only Tatay was 
hurrying down the hut, knotting his 
bolo string round his waist as he 
slipped past the door. 

Tarang thought he could hear 
something else besides—for instance, 
the sow in the pen, under the dao 
tree. He listened more carefully. He 
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could hear the grunting. There were 
little noises, too. A squirming litter, 
protesting against the cold. Surely, 
with wet snouts tugging at its teats, a 
sow could be annoyed. The belly 
would be soft like a rag. 

“That’s something to see!” He got 
up quietly and slipped out the door 
into the rain. 

It seemed that at this very hour 
the rice grains, too, would be press- 
ing forward, up the ash-covered 
loam, thrusting forth their tender 
stalks through the sodden dirt. He 
thought he caught the sound that the 
seeds also made. 

The ground was not too wet. In 
his haste, Tarang struck a tree stump 
with his big toe; and the hurt was not 
half as keen as it might have been, 
not half as sharp as his hunger for 
knowing, for seeing with his own 
eyes how life emerged from this dark 
womb of the land and at this time 
of night. 
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Love Song 
OscAR DE ZUNIGA 


Between her brown lips, 
A poem of sunrise, 
Musical as wedding bells. 


Warmth of yellow fire 


Curls the whiteness of her breast. 


Between her wrinkled lips, 
The song of dusk, 
Doleful as vesper bells. 


Between her cold lips, 


Silence 
Settling upon dust. 
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IS CHIANG READY TO FIGHT? 


by Alfred Kay 


Apex the western fronts of two World Wars and then in 
Korea, America learned a valuable military lesson. We 
learned that it is just as necessary to evaluate correctly the strength 
and the weaknesses of our allies as of our enemies. But portions of 
our press and Congress have forgotten, for now we are urged to 
“allow” the Nationalists of Formosa to attack the mainland of 
China. The advisability of such action has become a domestic 
political issue surrounded by both sound and fury. In the turmoil 
one critical question has been forgotten, obscured, or conveniently 
by-passed. It is this: Assuming that the neutrality order were lifted, 
could the troops of Chiang Kai-shek fight a successful war against 
the Communists? 

According to all reliable data in that part of the world, the 
answer is No—no, the Nationalists could not fight successfully 
without the following elements supplied by the United States: ships 
for the transporting of troops and matériel, fuel and spare parts 
for military equipment, air and sea protection for landings, more 
financial aid. 

This is well understood in Formosa itself, the temporary home- 
land for approximately two million Nationalists. There, many gov- 
ernment officials and most citizens privately admit that no large- 
scale offensive could be undertaken for at least two years, under- 
taken, that is, without full American support. This realism, not 
shared by all beyond the Asiatic periphery, is based on the follow- 
ing information. 

After visiting the training camps near the southern tip of For- 
mosa, even the most cynical observers usually admit that Chiang 
Kai-shek has assembled the finest ground troops in the long and 
martial history of China. Though figures given in the United States 
Congressional Record go as high as 800,000, the actual number of 
men ready for immediate action is approximately 300,000, with an 
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equal untrained number available for replacements or duty in such 
services as supply and ordnance. Some 8,000 officers have no troops 
to command, and over twenty military headquarters have nothing 
but office staffs. 

The 200,000, though, are offered the approved methods of 1952: 
infiltration courses that utilize live ammunition, illustrated field 
work in cover and concealment, and so forth. Besides, morale of 
both officers and men is excellent, a state not often reached in the 
past melancholy decade of Nationalist history. 

One reason for the change is the higher pay given to the Gen- 
eralissimo’s soldiers, and even though $3.00 a week for a full 
colonel is a fantastically low figure by American standards, it is at 
least 100 percent above the previous Asiatic scale. What is more 
important, the soldier is getting his money, and this fact is marked 
down each month in his own receipt book. In the past, staff officers 
were given unit funds to distribute, and seldom did. 

Beyond this, the Nationalist Chinese knows for the first time why 
he is fighting—or, to be more exact, why he might someday be fight- 
ing. There are impressive hours during which Communist pris- 
oners or refugees from communism are brought before the troops 
to tell what the men of Mao have done to the Chinese family unit and 
to the Chinese land. And since Oriental life revolves around both, 
the Nationalist soldier realizes well the job he must do. Further- 
more, to be completely practical, the Chiang infantryman also knows 
that he would be better off in the army than as a deserter, a deserter 
on earth that would undoubtedly be scorched and fit for little but 
famine. 

In short, the new Nationalist soldier is good, even when judged 
by European and American standards, and the charges that he would 
head for home rather than the front lines in case of war are not sup- 
ported by the indications one finds today in the Taipeh area. If you 
wanted to help prove the point, you need only look at the walls of 
barracks and latrines in the training camps. You won't find Kilroy 
or any dubious drawings there, but you will find that the soldiers 
themselves have scratched into the clay such a phrase as “Down 
with the damn Communists!” 
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But up until now the data have concerned men as individuals; 
unfortunately, in this case, an army is more than a matter of per- 
sonnel. Enough equipment, and the right equipment, is also neces- 
sary, and the blunt truth is that the Nationalist troops do not now 
have the available matériel for a large-scale, unaided offensive. 

In the relatively simple matter of clothing, for example, each 
infantryman can obtain only one pair of shoes every three months; 
there are simply no more. Yet these low strips of canvas and rubber 
wear out in less than six weeks, meaning that the soldier must go 
around in rags or less for a good part of the time. That, of course, 
is under training conditions. In battle, it must be presumed, the foot- 
wear would be even more expendable and more of a problem. While 
on Formosa the writer went into training with the Nationalist troops, 
and, to get together an adequate uniform, it was necessary to take 
the shoes off another soldier, who remained out of action until the 
tour of duty was completed. 

Still, however, armies have carried on successful campaigns in 
less than adequate clothing, if one wants to forget comfort and its 
relation to morale. But no army can be successful without the cor- 
rect arms and ammunition, and the Nationalists have an acute prob- 
lem there, too. 

Military observers and correspondents have found, for example, 
that within one company there are often as many as three different 
types of rifles—American, Russian, and Japanese, to take one com- 
bination—with each demanding a different type and caliber of am- 
munition. With plenty of time on their hands, the latest residents 
of Formosa can sort out the right rounds for the right rifle, but 
battle conditions would make such a situation impossible. The same 
problem applies to automatic weapons, each unit taking what it can 
get, regardless of consistency and logistics. 

There is also an acute shortage of artillery in the troops of the 
Generalissimo, and two undersized brigades now protect the entire 
ground force. These are placed in a pool and sent around wherever 
and whenever needed, but there are no cannons on or below a divi- 
sional level. 


The nearest point to which the Nationalists could move would 
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be the mainland of China in the middle and southern areas, and 
these are approximately a hundred miles away over seasonally rough 
- water. So even if the Nationalist forces could carry on a successful 
battle at any Asiatic point, they must get there first. 

Unfortunately, the Nationalist tonnage with its twelve LST’s 
would allow the passage of only 12,000 troops at one time across 
the Formosan Strait. That means 12,000 troops without equipment 
or food. When these two items are considered, the number of troops 
drops sharply, and any piecemeal commitment of men is always 
dangerous. 

Some claim that the Chinese forces would not need to carry large 
quantities of food, since they would be able to live off the land after 
a bridgehead had been established. Yet, even many of the military 
leaders of Taipeh see little reason why the Communists should leave 
anything on the earth but ashes. Food and ammunition would be 
necessary, then, to take along with personnel, and that means that 
if the Nationalists were left to carry out a lone invasion, only 9,000 
to 11,000 troops could make the long voyage home at one time. 

When one travels down to the naval base on the southwest corner 
of Formosa, one is impressed first by the shore installations, clean 
and large barracks, tall monuments donated by Chiang Kai-shek, 
and a large, modern officers’ club, complete with bar and dining 
halls. Then, after further inspection, one finds that the best part 
of the Nationalist navy is right there on land. It has little in the 
water. 

At one time a cruiser was the heaviest fleet unit, but this vessel 
ran away by itself one day in an episode as embarrassing as the 
Mighty Mo’s hours on the mudbank. Now the Chiang navy is led 
by destroyers. There are five of these, and a recent visit to the south- 
ern island showed that on one particular day, at least, only three 
were in working order. So there were three active destroyers, about 
a hundred small landing craft, many in need of simple repairs, a 
few World War II corvettes, and that’s about all. 

This situation is not a matter of mismanagement or such allied 
evils; a navy takes time to build, and the Nationalists have had 
little more than five years. And in these five years they have had 
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too small a nucleus of trained naval personnel to carry on successful 
growth. The best indication one can give of this problem is to state 
that the commanding admiral of the Nationalist navy, Kwei Yung- 
ching, was, until his appointment five years ago, a ground-force 
general. His present staff officers were taken also from the ranks 
of the foot soldier. 

As a consequence the navy personnel has difficulty in keeping 
equipment in good repair and under control. According to one 
USS. official, “We follow the Nationalists around and check off each 
item in our own records. They don’t.” This same officer also told of 
how Chiang’s naval hands repair a blown section of radar. “We 
have each part numbered, of course, so that when something breaks 
we merely phone down for the corresponding piece. Not the navy on 
Formosa, though. They bring down boxes filled with hundreds of 
parts, and they try them all until they find one that fits. Sometimes 
takes them days.” 

Unlike the Nationalist navy, the air force has done a superb job 
with what it has, but it does not have much except a top-grade ground 
school and a good share of esprit. You can see both when you visit 
the aviation-cadet schools, out in the part of Formosa that looks like 
Kansas in August, flat farm land that is either very hot or very cold. 

There the visitor is taken through rows of buildings that house 
Link trainers, maintenance shops, and the latest in teaching devices 
for pilots, navigators, and gunners. But in the sky and on the ground 
you can see little except planes that belonged in another war. You 
see Liberator bombers that were red-lined soon after V-J Day, as 
well as B-25’s that were contemporary heroes of Jimmy Doolittle. 
You see, too, the Nationalists’ fastest planes, the P-39’s, the Mus- 
tangs, a few trainers, and some weary cargo carriers. Figures re- 
leased on Formosa placed the aircraft at five hundred, but further 
research shows that not more than a hundred planes could carry 
out invasion duties. 

Besides, the craft are not at this point capable of the sustained 
action which battle requires. The reason for this is a serious lack 
of spare parts and fuel. The Nationalists have stockpiled quantities 
of rice, a substance that often deteriorates in areas of inadequate 
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pest control, but there is little material on hand with which to repair 
or fly their planes. 

Because of this, the parts of one plane are often used to service 
another, in a somewhat hopeless cycle; and the tires on many 
trainers, fighters, and bombers have ten or more patches. Good 
mechanics in well-stocked workshops can’t quite keep up with the 
sometimes normal depreciation or often abnormal handling by the 
Chinese pilots. 

Because of the lack of fuel, cadets seldom get more than fifteen 
flying hours each month and, on occasion, a short taxi around the 
field serves as the day’s practice. 

The Armored Forces Club in Taipeh is an impressive structure, 
especially on one of the many nights that dances are held. Then the 
second son of the Generalissimo serves as an extroverted host, a duty 
prompted by his position as commander of the Nationalist tanks. 
Colored lights play on the walls while young Chiang dances the latest 
in sambas with the aid of an unled ten-piece orchestra, and anything 
possible is celebrated. One affair, for example, was in honor of a 
Chinese victory in Burma, ’way back when Stilwell was fighting 
the Japanese. 

The figures often quoted concerning the armored command are 
also impressive, for many claim that the Nationalists have over a 
thousand tanks. Some say two thousand. Research shows, however, 
that such data often include any type of vehicle that is protected by 
steel. Naval landing craft have been counted as tanks on the 
armored-forces ledger. 

Correspondents who came to Formosa with the Kuomintang refu- 
gees realize there was little chance of salvaging heavy equipment 
during the mainland retreat and little shipping to bring the amount 
available across the Strait. They realize also that nowhere near 
two thousand tanks have been built on the island or imported since 
the arrival of General Chase and his military mission. They place 
the actual number at around a hundred. 

Here, too, it is difficult to keep the numbers available in good 
running condition, and the mechanical casualties are heavy. 

Although not all have been successful, the Nationalist govern- 
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ment on Formosa has initiated some important civil and personal 
reforms. And so, no longer is there high living and high graft; 
today the Chinese leaders could, for the most part, pass inspection 
by their most active detractors. 

Sadly, this state is limited to the persons in civilian status; 
politics-as-usual is still in force within the military ranks. This is not 
an inconsiderable problem, for confusion at top army levels was in 
large part responsible for the mainland defeat. Yet, even now, there 
are three distinct cliques attempting quietly to get control of one 
command. Each realizes the long-range political importance of 
leading the initial assault into strategic areas of China. These 
cliques are the supporters of General Sun Li-jen, present army com- 
mander; Chen Cheng, the present Premier, just one step below the 
Generalissimo; and General Ho Ying-chin, who just returned from 
Japan. 

The split came first between Chen and Ho and was based on little 
more than the old school tie. As with the rivalry in the United States 
between Academy and non-Academy graduates or between regular 
army officers and the national guard, so China was divided between 
the former Whampoa cadets and the outsiders. Ho learned his mili- 
tary trade in Japan; Chen studied at Whampoa, the school founded 
by Chiang Kai-shek himself. 

A third group was added with the rise of General Sun, a hard- 
fighting man and a top tactician, who studied at Virginia Military 
Institute in the United States and who became a close associate of 
General Stilwell in Burma. Sun still has the admiration of many 
American officers, the one source of his present power. 

But in the case of a mainland invasion, many Formosan residents 
believe, followers of Sun, Ho, and Chen will all push for their re- 
spective choices, and once again all battles will not be directed 
against the Communists. 

So far the Generalissimo has not resolved the situation, but has 
merely applied some broad checks and balances, building his own 
power from all three groups. As one high Chinese official put it: 
“Our Gimo is like Judge Landis in baseball; he keeps general con- 
trol but lets the managers fight it out among themselves.” Others 
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on Formosa agree with what is obviously an apt, if highly dated, 
analogy. 

One reason the Nationalists are anxious to get back to the main- 
land is that the economy of the government on Formosa and the 
private economy of its people are not stable. The reasons are 
complex, but there are certain general facts that can be stated. So 
far as the people are concerned, few were able to take from the 
mainland much in the way of savings or valuables that could later 
be transformed into wealth. It was a matter of saving lives then 
and little else. And since their arrival on the Formosan island, few 
have been able to find adequate sources of income. Many are living 
on savings alone and are using them up quickly. 

What is hastening the process is a sharp rise in prices. If one 
takes 1947, for example, and uses 100 as a base, comparative prices 
would now look like this: food, 803.86; clothing, 1,822.89; rent, 
653.26; fuel, 109.27; and general items, 1,125.81. 

The government itself is having trouble because it had based 
its economy on gold reserves, which have been disappearing rapidly, 
despite aid from the United States. At the end of World War I, 
the Nationalists had an estimated two billion in gold and were able 
to bring over to Formosa some three hundred million. Recently this 
amount dropped below thirty million. More must be had to bolster 
the reserve and to make up for low exports and high imports, as well 
as serious crop failures due to bad weather. 

All the above data, then, were gathered during months of careful 
study on Formosa—official and highly unofficial tours of military 
establishments, over a hundred interviews, also official and unofh- 
cial, and statistics furnished by Nationalist and American sources. 
The specific points are many, as can be seen, but the broad conclu- 
sions are best typified perhaps by a conversation with one of Chiang’s 
officers. 

It was during a night of fog in Taipeh—as many nights are in 
this exposed corner of the world—and we were riding in an auto- 
mobile he somehow liberated for a few hours (the yearly tax on a 
car is $1,600 and gas is about $2.00 a gallon). And the officer 
said: “We have the geography and we have the available troops. 
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We are the only existing Chinese force that is strong enough to fight 
the Communists. But even if we make speeches to the contrary, we 
know we are not going back this spring—or next. Not without 
American ships and planes and fuel, more than we have so far from 
the military missions. Anybody who believes to the contrary is once 
again dealing in Oriental opium.” 

In Taipeh there is also an old China hand, an American. His 
view was shorter and blunter. “(Remember when you landed,” he 
said, “‘and they made you close the curtains on the plane? Do you 
know why?” And before you could answer he told you. “Because 
the Nationalists don’t want you to see what they haven’t got.” 
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Bare branch increased with bloom, 
What heresy is this? 

How is the sudden gift 

Now laid along your length 

In such a drift of fragrance? 
Where is the growth 

That comes between— 

And by what right 

Do you assume 

The white before the green? 


Was there no need to learn? 
Your joy is pure and swift. 
This blossom is the gate, 

The signal overture 

That does not wait for promise. 
Exalt the flower! 

But mark its brief 

Revolt from rule 

When boughs return 

The cool, tenacious leaf. 
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N« and then a work appears for which the only adequate 
summary would be one as long as the book itself. When 
this happens, and when the author’s phrasing is not only compact 
but also the clearest possible for expression of his meaning, then 
probably the best review is merely the injunction, “Read it.” F unds 
and Foundations is a book to which the injunction applies. Beyond 
this, the most a reviewer can do is to select two or three items for 
comment, emphasizing at the same time how few these are in com- 
parison with the whole and resorting freely to quotation. 

As its title announces, Funds and Foundations deals with those 
huge aggregations of private money devoted to public good which, 
within the century, have come to affect most of the world. The first 
chapter, however, is devoted not to a private enterprise but to the 
Bureau of Freedmen’s Affairs, the lumbering governmental creation 
through which, from 1865 to 1872, an attempt was made “‘to deal 
with the plight of the freedman, as well as that of the whites whose 
lives had been wrecked or distorted by the Civil War, and with the 
lands abandoned in the course of the war.” 

That the attempt should fail was inevitable. The Bureau’s scope, 
the surcharged atmosphere in which it was called upon to work, its 
political-military personnel—all of these combined to make success 
impossible. What the Bureau did accomplish, however, even if inad- 
vertently, was worth the doing, for it highlighted both the task wait- 
ing to be done and the necessity of attacking that task piecemeal. 
The Peabody Fund, first of its kind in the United States, was endowed 
by George Peabody while the Freedmen’s Bureau still existed. Its 
objects were the same as those of the Bureau, but it did not undertake 
to lighten the load of a whole ruined half-nation; instead, the founder 

* Tt is a policy of The Pacific Spectator to avoid the review of individual books, but 
occasionally there appears a work which, because of its peculiar significance to the 
intellectual world, cannot be disregarded. In the opinion of the Editorial Board, such 


a book is Funds and Foundations: Their Policies Past and Present, by Abraham Flexner, 
with the collaboration of Esther S. Bailey (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952). 
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marked out as the field of the governing board’s action “the promo- 
tion and encouragement of intellectual, moral, or industrial educa- 
tion among the young of the more destitute portions of the Southern 
and South-Western States of the Union,” an undertaking of size cer- 
tainly in a region where every part was destitute, but one which held 
hope for the future and which could be expected to excite only a 
minimum of opposition. 

In several ways this first American foundation set the pattern for 
all. Following the chapter devoted to its history come succinct ac- 
counts of later arrivals—Rockefeller, Carnegie, and others. For 
each foundation in turn the reader learns sources and amounts of 
endowment, structure of the resultant organization, objectives, dele- 
gations of power, temperament and training of the individuals to 
whom power was entrusted. This factual material is of interest, satis- 
fying, as it does, a public curiosity which has grown with the growth 
and multiplication of the foundations themselves, but whatever its in- 
terest, it is still the least important part of the whole. From the his- 
tory of each organization, from Dr. Flexner’s experience with, and 
observation of, large-scale giving, are drawn dicta with which some 
may disagree but which none can afford to overlook. Especially, no 
one can overlook them who is responsible for the outlay of money not 
his own, and this whether in large sums or in small. The members of 
a school board, the directors of a county welfare organization can 
profit as surely as can the newest of the foundations, the young Gar- 
gantua in Pasadena with the Ford millions at its disposal. 

A first profit perhaps is that to be drawn from the paragraph- 
long—or, more accurately, the paragraph-short—biographies of 
the men put into direct charge of the distribution of moneys. For, 
as the author emphasizes throughout, man and performance are 
tied inextricably together. Thus Dr. Wycliffe Rose succeeding Dr. 
Buttrick as chairman of the General Education Board: “his meta- 
physical habit of mind took complete possession of him . . . He 
pondered documents at length; he gave long hours to thinking in 
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avacuum . . . Rose assumed that science has a moral aspect—that 
it makes for good. Such is not necessarily the case.” Asa result of 
this “thinking in a vacuum,” the methods of the General Education 
Board were signally altered—with results as disastrous, in Dr. 
Flexner’s opinion, as the results of Dr. Rose’s earlier direction of the 
Rockefeller Sanitary Board had been beneficent. So too, follow- 
ing the appointment of a new head to the board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the disposal of foundation money by way of a few many 
million-dollar gifts, gifts long weighed and long discussed, was 
replaced by the making of a multitude of relatively small donations 
in a variety of fields. Other foundations being influenced by these 
examples, “this kind of thing raged all over the country. It is im- 
possible for any man or any group of men to administer intelligently 
funds so freely distributed to agencies, the competence of which no 
man and no group of men could possibly judge.” 

James Rowland Angell, elected to the presidency of the Car- 
negie Corporation, appeared to have “rather a jaunty way of entering 
upon a great responsibility,” a way which perhaps had its bearing on 
his successor’s discovering that more than $27,000,000 of the cor- 
poration’s funds had been disbursed in the course of “seven meetings 
of the board held in quick succession.” This generosity, together 
with pledges made in the two years between Dr. Angell’s withdrawal 
and the election of a successor “meant specifically that Keppel’s [the 
successor’s] programs had to be based on a series of relatively 
small grants . . . to strengthen undertakings rather than to initiate 
and establish large educational enterprises.” Nonetheless, Keppel 
“piloted the corporation from obscurity into the bright light of a 
philanthropic day”’—and this in spite of what Dr. Flexner appraises 
as the failure of one of his prime undertakings, the attempted estab- 
lishment of a national program of adult education. 

From the instances given thus far, it might seem that Dr. Flexner 
is more often than not critical of his fellows and successors in the 
demanding profession of giving. This is not the case. For several, 
he has unstinted praise; for nearly all, an understanding of their 
purposes and a generous recognition of the difficulties faced. Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick, for example, first executive secretary of the Gen- 
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eral Education Board and subsequently its president and chairman, 
did not “during his long, fruitful and delightful reign,” talk to 
- “people who ‘knew’ or thought they knew” when the allocation of 
money was in question. “He paid no attention to ‘applications’; he 
went and saw for himself. With his almost unique ‘horse sense,’ he 
realized, without ever putting it into words, that a foundation which 
attends to miscellaneous applications has to some extent abdicated 
the making of policies to the persons who send in their requests.” 
And Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, “‘used his penetrating mind with 
complete objectivity . . . He was accurate, fearless, and in temper 
always benign.” When Dr. Rose (he of the “metaphysical habit of 
mind’’) worked in the field of public health, “In scope and thorough- 
ness, no industry, business, religious or political propaganda move- 
ment is comparable to Wickliffe Rose’s achievement.” There are 
others as highly estimated. If the failures or part-failures stick 
longer than the successes in a reader’s mind, it is only that by the 
various failures he sees what not to do in giving the more clearly and 
strikingly illustrated. 

Dr. Flexner’s decisions here—his what-not-to-do’s—will not, of 
course, meet universal acceptance. The methods to be applied to 
large-scale giving are still almost as much in dispute as are methods 
of teaching. With what he places as the prime requisite, however, 
nobody can well disagree. That requisite, and this for every fund, is 
to find a leader. When the leader is adequate, clear thinking, high 
minded, steadfast, then even a bad beginning shapes itself to good 
ends. The leader being inadequate, nothing prospers. 

Accompanying this first requirement are three others which can 
scarcely be omitted. 

“ — _ neither universities nor foundations should permanently 
commit their funds to specific purposes,” a recommendation which is 
supported in the text by cogent examples and which many readers 
can underline from observations of their own. It should perhaps be 
noted that the author’s coupling of university and foundation here 
takes account of a general foundation practice. In one form or 
another all foundations so far have devoted their funds primarily to 
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education, have made their donations usually to established institu- 
tions and oftenest to institutions of higher learning. 

“ — _ foundations must ‘bunch their hits,’ not scatter their fire 
like buckshot . . . Retail business [Dr. Flexner’s phrase for small 
donations] renders evaluation and supervision by any board impos- 
sible.” Here, as in several other places, the author is pitting his 
experience and his resultant belief against a growing custom. “Re- 
tail business,” whether for good or bad, has been on the increase for 
some decades. Why that increase—what, if anything, it has to do 
with the also increasing displacement of the scholar in university 
administration—is left for the reader to ponder. Certainly some of 
the many examples given in support of the pronouncement provide 
food for pondering too. 

And finally of the four, and as deceptively simple in sound as it 
is dificult in application, “Ideas must precede gifts—ideas, not 
projects.” 


As already said, not every one, whether giver or recipient, will 
agree with all of these pronouncements. Whatever a reader accepts 
or rejects from the earlier pages of the book, however, the closing 
chapter is one to which every humanist, and indeed every thoughtful 
citizen, will say Amen. For here, drawing on almost unparalleled 
opportunities for observation, a man devoted to science, whose great 
work throughout his life has been in the advancement of science, 
points out the present vacuum in American life and the danger if 
that vacuum remains unfilled. Here nothing but quotation will do. 

The preceding chapters of this volume have been written to little purpose 
if they have not shown that education is by all odds the field to which founda- 
tions have up to the present time given most of their energy, thought, and 
money; and in which, whatever may have been their errors, they have been 
most effective. Some notable work has indeed been achieved in public edu- 


cation in the southern states, but the bulk of their funds has been devoted to 
higher education. . . . 


. in general, the large existing foundations have shown both what 
foundations can accomplish and what they should probably refrain from 
attempting. Do we need other foundations? Certainly. The thoughtful 
reader of these pages must have been struck by the crying inadequacy of the 
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funds devoted to humanistic studies—to languages, literature, art, archae- 
ology, philosophy, music, history. .. . 

Surveying the entire field today (August, 1951) in America, Great 
Britain, and the Continent of Europe, a judicious critic would probably 
maintain that humanism has fairly well held its own in Great Britain and on 
the Continent, but in the United States has fought a losing battle. The sciences, 
medicine, and engineering have their palaces—but where is the university 
that possesses a palace (or even decent, attractive, and well equipped halls, 
libraries, or lecture rooms) for English literature, history, classical studies, 
foreign languages and literature, and art—ancient, mediaeval, and modern? 
What would it not mean to those who labor against every imaginable obstacle 
—overwork, underpay, lack of proper facilities—if a foundation undertook 
to make in even a few institutions such provision, not necessarily for all but 
for some of the humanistic branches of study, comparable to that which is 
found almost everywhere for science? I have said that no foundation has 
interested itself in this—one might fairly say—most crying need of modern 
America. Can one imagine the triumphant shout of approval that would 
greet such action on the part of a foundation in position to furnish the means 
for such a development? To say that it would recall the enthusiasm of the 
young men who fifty years ago made scientific medicine in America is to 
put the case mildly. 

I have asked, “Do we need other foundations?” And I have answered, 
“Certainly.” And for what in the first instance? For humanistic studies 

Contrast for a moment the attitude of the General Education Board in 
dealing with medical education with the attitude of any or all of the founda- 
tions toward humanistic studies. Toward the close of the first World War, 
as I have already related in Chapter III, the General Education Board re- 
ceived from John D. Rockefeller approximately $50,000,000 to be spent, 
principal and interest, in a relatively short time for the purpose of building 
up in various sections of the country a number of well endowed and well 
equipped schools of medicine; with this sum, upwards of $600,000,000 was 
raised before the gift was entirely liquidated in 1928. 

A foundation which takes the humanities as seriously as the General Edu- 
cation Board took medicine would set aside today an even larger sum . . 
No individual, no foundation, has ever made a study of what it would cost, 
what it would require in the way of buildings and facilities to endow and 
equip the humanistic studies of a single university with resources equivalent 
to what each of twenty-five or more American medical schools now possess. 
Is it necessary at this stage to argue the importance of such a procedure? 

Consider for a moment the varied subjects included under the term 
“humanities” — literature in all the languages of civilized mankind, art, 
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archaeology, music, history, leaving out of the question the artistic side of 
literature, which is in itself a humane study of great importance: in literature 
man reveals himself, and in literature man has since earliest times revealed 
himself. If the proper study of mankind is man, the proper study of man is 
the literature that he has created through the centuries. 


The humanist finds no surprise in these pronouncements. He has 
known ever since he became a humanist that man reveals himself 
through literature more surely than elsewhere, that by way of litera- 
ture man finds a path to self-understanding and understanding of 
his fellows. Both these things the humanist has known; both he has 
tried, though ineffectually, to make known. Now, set forth with 
Dr. Flexner’s authority, they may make themslves heard even 
above the scientific, and sometimes the pseudoscientific, clamor ring- 
ing through college classrooms and echoed from those classrooms to 
the nation at large. To whatever extent they do, to that extent the 
writer has performed a service ranking with—perhaps outranking— 
his great service in behalf of medicine. He has performed another 
service too, though one not found in anything he has himself written. 
When, as here, a scientist shows himself to be also a humanist, and 
equally a humanist, then, with that showing, one of the most dan- 
gerous of American illusions is by way of being weakened. 
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VICTIMS OF RACIAL BIAS 


by C. W. M. Gell 


[te South African Indians form the largest Indian community 
outside Asia and the fourth largest of all the Indian emigrant 
communities, exceeded only by those in Ceylon, Malaya, and Burma. 
Because of the Indian government’s annual campaign before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, moreover, this commu- 
nity is also the most publicized, with the result that facts have some- 
times suffered as casualties in the verbal battles. 

The Indians first came to Natal in 1860, twenty-five years later 
than the Boers and twenty years after the British. Despite a reluc- 
tance on the part of the government of India, they were brought as 
indentured laborers, or coolies, as they are still rather derogatorily 
known throughout the Union, because of the scarcity and unrelia- 
bility of native labor for the sugar and coffee plantations. When 
emigration was first suspended by the government of India in 
1866-74 and then stopped in 1911, the outcry from planters, mine- 
owners, and the railways and the pressing importunity of the govern- 
ment of Natal and later the Union government in their appeals to 
New Delhi left no room for doubt that cheap Indian labor made a 
vital contribution to the prosperity of Europeans in Natal. There is 
also abundant evidence of this contribution from public commissions 
of inquiry from as early as the 1880's. 

When the coolies had completed their indenture, they were as- 
sisted in their return to India, were given a grant of Crown land in 
lieu of their passage home, or were permitted to obtain work as 
salaried laborers. A few set up small businesses of their own and 
were augmented by numbers of Indian traders, or free immigrants, 
direct from the Bombay coast. When the importation of coolies 
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ceased in 1911, more than 142,000 had been introduced into the 
Union and the resident Indian population then was: 


Natal Transvaal Cape OFS. Total 
133,030 11,072 6,609 150,711 


Out of this total, 81 percent were original indentured laborers— 
their families or descendants—and 19 percent were the result of 
free immigration. In 1913 all Indian immigration ceased, and it 
has remained closed ever since. Thus, with regard to over four- 
fifths of the Union’s Indians, the verdict of the late J. H. Hofmeyr, 
Deputy Prime Minister under General Smuts and distinguished 
South African liberal, is incontrovertible: “If our history proves 
anything, it is this—that however we may regard our Asiatic prob- 
lem, the fact that it came into existence is due to the European, and 
to the European alone.” 

It is true that in pressing into the Transvaal the Indians knew 
from 1885 that the burghers were against them and that their rights 
to residence and citizenship were likely to be restricted. But, unlike 
the Orange Free State, the Transvaal government has never effec- 
tively excluded the Indians, and it cannot, therefore, disclaim all 
responsibility for their arrival. 

In the Union today natives form 67 .6 percent of the population; 
Europeans, 20.8 percent; Colored (half-castes and Cape Malays), 
8.7 percent; and Indians, 2.9 percent.* Because of restrictions, 
however, on their interprovincial movement, which began in 1903 
and have been effective since 1913, most of the Indians are concen- 
trated in Natal, where they constitute 12.6 percent of the popula- 


* According to the preliminary figures for the 1951 census, the population of the 
Union now is: 


Europeans Colored Asiatic Africans Total 
CANO Reese eke cos 926,948 965,084 17,047 2,468,999 4,378,078 
Natal rayaen.ce ae cae 270,697 30,399 298,206 1,778,268 2,377,570 
AUPAMSVARI Os wie 1,164,575 68,694 43,471 3,393,383 4,670,123 
OURS Meine come 226,713 14,444 14 770,285 1,011,456 


2,588,933 1,078,621 358,738 8,410,935 12,437,227 
(Less than 0.5 percent of the Asiatics are non-Indians.) 


According to the 1948 census figures, the four British colonies in East Africa con- 
tained 19,000,000 Africans, 45,000 Europeans, and 182,000 Indians (Kenya, 98,000; 
Uganda, 35,000; Tanganyika, 46,000; and Nyasaland, 3,000). 
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tion of the province and slightly exceed the Europeans there (11.4 
percent). Not that this is new. Throughout the period 1904-21 
_ there were more Indians than Europeans in Natal, and in 1911 there 
were one hundred thirty-six Indians for every hundred Europeans, 
compared with today’s figure of one hundred ten per hundred Euro- 
peans. The capital city, Durban, has a special problem since its 
population is almost equally divided between Europeans, Indians, 
and natives—and it contains nearly half the provincial total of both 
Europeans and Indians. 

It is widely believed in South Africa that most of the Indians 
came from the lowest castes and classes. This is a fallacy. Nearly 
all the free immigrants came from the middle commercial and cleri- 
cal classes. But, although the indentured laborers originated natu- 
rally enough in the most poverty-stricken parts of India—Bihar and 
Madras—by no means ail were of low caste. Although accurate 
figures for the whole period of migration do not exist, it is known 
that of the 7,947 who sailed in 1875-76 from Calcutta, 21 percent 
were Brahmans, 41 percent belonged to the middle classes, and only 
38 percent came from the lowest castes and laboring classes. Among 
the Tamils and Telugus from the Madras Presidency the proportion 
of lower castes was probably higher. 

The story of Indian suffrage is quickly told. Indians have 
never had a vote in the old Boer provinces of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, where the franchise has always been exclusively 
white. In the Cape they still have the same parliamentary and: 
municipal franchise as the Colored people—all adult males who 
satisfy certain economic and educational qualifications (whereas 
the white franchise is universal) ; but for the purposes of the parlia- 
mentary vote the Indians and the Colored people have now been put 
on a separate electoral roll from which they may elect four Euro- 
peans to represent them. More will be heard of this diminution of 
their political rights—previously the Colored and Indian vote was 
about 8 percent of the poll in fifty-five constituencies—and the con- 
stitutional validity of the Act is to be challenged in the courts. In 
Natal, Indians had a parliamentary vote similar to that of the Cape 
until 1896, when (with 9,309 Europeans and 251 Indians on the 
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register) it was abolished. In 1924 Indians were deprived of the 
Natal municipal franchise. 

In 1946 General Smuts offered the Natal Indians the right to be 
represented by three Europeans in Parliament as compensation for 
a severe curtailment of their rights to property and trade. But the In- 
dians boycotted the offer, and the first act of Dr. D. F. Malan’s Nation- 
alist government in 1948 was to repeal it, at the same time leaving the 
restrictive clauses of the legislation intact. The Indian position, 
which the history of the communal electorates for the Cape natives 
and the colored people fully justifies, is that they will meet white 
fears of being swamped by accepting a qualified franchise, but it 
must entitle them to vote on the common roll. A small voice in 
several constituencies means far more effective representation of 
their interests than monopoly of one or two; and there is no doubt 
that some form of parliamentary and municipal franchise is the 
only efficient guaranty against political discrimination and inferior 
treatment in regard to social welfare services. 

Ever since 1885 the Indians in the Transvaal have been subject 
to discriminatory legislation in regard to where they may live and 
trade. The earlier legislation was slackly enforced and subsequent 
efforts to close existing loopholes always recognized established 
rights. The Asiatic Land Tenure Act of 1946 extended the Trans- 
vaal residential and commercial disabilities to the Indians in Natal. 
The latest legislation, the Group Areas Act of 1950, applies to the 
whole country and therefore extends residential and commercial 
segregation to the Cape, where none previously existed and where 
the alleged demand for it has been artificially stimulated. The Act 
purports to segregate every racial group, including the European, 
into separate residential and commercial areas and is thus the corner- 
stone of the Nationalist policy of apartheid. 

As for social segregation alone, it is possible that Indians might 
in the prevailing temper of the country accept it for the present in 
the same spirit as the Bantu leader who said that he had no objection 
to accepting it voluntarily but that he did not care to have it imposed 
on him. The charge against the Group Areas Act is not only that it 
threatens already long-established rights to residence and trade 
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(which all previous legislation had safeguarded), but that it has 
been enacted and will be enforced by one race group alone. It is 
the virtual certainty, based on a long history of discrimination in 
favor of the European, that the Act will be so selectively admin- 
istered that it will render its theoretical equality of treatment for 
all racial groups meaningless. 

For social segregation to be fairly applied there would need to 
be consultation and agreement between the leaders of all the race 
groups, a manifest equality of sacrifice, and a guaranty that segre- 
gation would not carry with it (as it always has done in the past) 
inferior treatment with regard to housing, sanitation, and general 
amenities. Furthermore, for the Indian community in particular, 
it must be residential segregation only—and not commercial sup- 
pression under the guise of social segregation, as was intended in 
the Asiatic Land Tenure Act of 1946 and the long record of trade 
licensing regulations. For the Indian community, especially in the 
Cape and Transvaal, is more dependent on trade with all sections of 
the population than any other race group, and commercial segre- 
gation for them means economic strangulation. 

As with the Jews in Europe and the Chinese in Southeast Asia, 
the good qualities of the Indian—his ability, his resource, and, above 
all, his industry—are the cause of his being considered a “‘prob- 
lem.” That some have other less desirable characteristics and are 
able to subsist at an economic level which the European considers 
disastrous, cannot conceal the basic truth that the chief motive be- 
hind the European’s attitude is one of fear, which is epitomized, 
quite contrary to the facts, in a speech by a Durban member of 
Parliament in 1913: “When the Europeans and Asiatics come to- 
gether, the Europeans invariably go to the wall.” 

To any other country in the world which aspires to civilized 
standards, it might seem strange that the tiny pockets of Indians 
in the Cape and Transvaal could seriously be considered a “menace” 
to anyone. In the Cape they constitute 0.4 percent of the popula- 
tion and 1.8 percent of the European total; in the Transvaal 
the figures are 0.9 percent and 3.7 percent, respectively. As the 
Lange Commission said in 1921: “In the Transvaal the evidence 
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and statistics which have been summarised in this report should go 
far to remove the misconceptions and allay the ill-founded alarm 
prevailing among some sections of the community regarding the 
‘Asiatic menace.’ It seems inconceivable that the few thousands of 
Asiatics in that province and their descendants could ever succeed 
in swamping the European population, as has been so frequently 
and emphatically asserted.” Unfortunately, for a variety of selfish 
and party motives, wild assertions of this sort have remained a con- 
spicuous feature of South African public life. In 1939 Hofmeyr 
wrote: “At the back of the segregation agitation trade rivalry is a 
very important factor. For all too many South Africans the motive 
in supporting segregation is one of self-interest.” It is an ugly and 
incontestable fact and, so far as it affects the Indians, even more 
true of Natal than the Transvaal. 

The Durban riots are a case in point, and it is to the lasting dis- 
grace of the white community that when disorder broke out, there 
were depraved Europeans who stood passively by or, in places, 
actually cheered the rioters on. The trouble began on January 13, 
1949, when numbers of natives in Durban, excited by a trivial inci- 
dent, attacked the Indians for four days, killing over fifty and in- 
juring more than five hundred. Some ninety natives were killed and 
more than five hundred fifty injured—amostly by the police. These 
figures account for ascertained casualties only. In the course of the 
rioting, more than seven hundred stores and fifteen hundred houses, 
largely Indian, were destroyed or damaged. The actual causes of 
the disorder included accumulated resentment at the rising cost of 
foodstuffs which most natives buy at Indian stores; native jealousy 
of Indian trade licenses and freedom from pass laws; provocation 
of anti-Indian speeches by Europeans; and the native belief that 
because of the weakness of the Indians and the attitude of the Euro- 
peans, the Indians could be attacked with impunity. Underlying 
everything was the squalor of Durban’s native and Indian slums 
and the frustration common to all colored peoples arising from 
the lack of opportunity for social and economic betterment. 

Natal’s trouble would be diminished if the prohibition on inter- 
provincial movement of Indians were repealed and they were 
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allowed to find their over-all density of 2.9 percent throughout the 
country. But at present there is little hope of this human freedom 
being practiced in South Africa. 

The facts of the Indians’ economic position do not in any way 
justify white fears and prejudices. Unfortunately, there has been 
little statistical research into the prosperity of the Indian com- 
munities in the Cape and Transvaal. They are largely mercantile 
and have a general standard of wealth well above that of the Indians 
in Natal, although the welfare of both communities may be seriously 
impaired if the Group Areas Act (which is still to be enforced) 
undermines their security of tenure and evicts them from the main 
commercial centers. In Natal there are great discrepancies of wealth 
between a small number of very rich Indian merchants and indus- 
trialists and a great mass of very poor laborers, small holders, and 
petty traders. A survey in rural towns in Natal in 1945-46 showed 
that income per head per year averaged $624 for Europeans, $132 
for Colored people, $84 for natives, and $156 for Indians (although 
this sank to $84 among the Durban Indian laborers).* More than 
70 percent of Durban’s Indians live below the poverty line for their 
race group—as against 5 percent of the Europeans, 38 percent of 
the Colored, and 25 percent of the natives. Of the Indians, 42 per- 
cent live in overcrowded conditions (34 percent in one room per 
family )—as against 5 percent of the Europeans, 24. percent of the 
Colored, and 39 percent of the natives in Durban. In Natal 40 per- 
cent of the Indian children of school-going age do not go to school 
because facilities are inadequate or nonexistent, and only 13 percent 
reach Standard IV, that is, spend for or five years at school. There 
are far too few vacancies for Indians at the universities and technical 
colleges and most inadequate provision for their apprenticeship in 
any trade or craft. The rate of tuberculosis among Natal Indians 
is five times that of the Europeans; and, if any further proof of 
widespread poverty is needed, 1,255 out of 1,442 Indians medically 
examined at a survey ina Durban suburb in 1946 were found to be 
seriously undernourished. 

The primary cause of Indian poverty is the industrial color bar. 


* The figure for the United States is about $1,200 and for India about $60. 
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As the Young Commission reported in 1934: “It is clear that the 
avenues of Indian employment are gradually closing. In all the 
unskilled occupations the Indian is giving place to the Native. In the 
semi-skilled and better-paid occupations there has been no expansion 
of Indian employment nor, owing to the white labour policy, is there 
any immediate prospect of further expansion.” South Africa is a 
country in which some very archaic economic theories are widely 
believed. One of them is that the number of remunerative jobs is 
strictly limited and that the white man must therefore keep them 
for himself or lose his standard of living. This and the fear that the 
Afrikaner would lose his electoral majority? are the reasons behind 
the Nationalist opposition to white immigration. The idea that all 
groups in a community are interdependent and that the poverty of 
one affects them all (and, likewise, that an increase in the prosperity 
of one benefits the others) have not as yet made much progress; and 
it is an unfortunate fact that many of those who do know better find 
it politically expedient to play on the ignorant prejudices of the 
race-conscious majority. There are about three hundred thousand 
“poor whites” in the Union, mostly Afrikaners—a powerful elec- 
toral factor in the platteland, or rural districts. These depend upon 
the white labor policy to maintain themselves at a social and eco- 
nomic level which their skill and industry would not earn for them 
in a freely competitive labor market, even if regulations prevented 
wage undercutting in the skilled trades. Against this solid core of 
emotional prejudice and economic selfishness, economists and so- 
ciologists have so far preached their facts in vain. White South 
Africans are not distinguished for their willingness to face facts, 
and until they do so, the South African economy will continue to 
suffer from their refusal to allow the Indian or the African to de- 
velop his full economic potential. For the present this injustice 
weighs more heavily upon the Indian group than upon any other 
community, for it could most quickly provide additional labor ca- 
pable of skilled and semiskilled occupations. 

Thus, as always in the Union’s racial affairs, we come back— 
not to the “Indian problem” or the “native problem’”—but to the 


+ About 60 percent of the white population are Afrikaners. Not all vote Nationalist, 
but the majority do. Few non-Afrikaners support the Nationalists. 
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problem of the European; for, as Professor I. D. MacCrone has said, 
“the real problem, in terms of the underlying psychological reali- 
ties, is a problem in the mind of the white man, since it is a problem 
created and constituted by the race attitudes and colour prejudices 
of the members of an upper caste in a colour-caste society.”” Those 
who say that, because the Indians came from one caste system, they 
should acquiesce in its South African variant, know little about caste 
in modern India or they would refrain from such an inept analogy. 

The record shows that as long as the Union needed cheap coolie 
labor, it wanted Indians. Then, as soon as the government of India 
prohibited the recruitment of coolies, South Africa closed her fron- 
tiers to Indians. The next phase was an attempt to induce the Indians 
within the Union to repatriate themselves. Introducing a punitively 
discriminatory bill in 1924, Dr. Malan said: “The Bill frankly 
starts from the general supposition that the Indian as a race in this 
country is an alien element in the population and that no solution 
of the question will be acceptable to the country unless it results in 
a very considerable reduction of the Indian population in this coun- 
try.” But even though the Indian government co-operated, only some 
two thousand a year left the country permanently, and the second 
Cape Town Agreement of 1932 admitted the failure of the repatria- 
tion policy adopted after the first agreement five years earlier. The 
fact was that, not only had 80 percent of the South African Indians 
been born in the Union (the figure must be well over 90 percent 
today), but they knew that, despite their troubles, they were econom- 
ically better off in South Africa than most of them would have been 
in India. The hope of improved economic status is the mainspring 
of all emigration, and the other immigrant races—Dutch, British, 
Huguenots, Germans—have prospered in South Africa a great deal 
- more than the Indians and show no more disposition to return to 
their own much wealthier homelands. 

No amount of insistence on the alien nature of the Indians can 
obscure the fact that they are in South Africa to stay and that repa- 
triation, to which policy the two chief political parties still nominally 
adhere, is dead as a practical issue. Surveying the history of the 
South African Indians, one cannot dissent from the opinion of Hof- 
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meyr, whom General Smuts called the “conscience” of South Af- 
rica: “The self-interest of the European brought the Indian to South 
Africa; self-interest has sought to get rid of him from the country; 
self-interest in so far as this cannot be achieved, is determined to 
keep him in what is regarded as his place.” 

The place of the Indian (when the politicians decide to recognize 
that he is a permanent South African) is clearly demarcated as one 
with the other colored races of a series of lower castes. One aspect 
of this decision, which commands wide allegiance among the South 
African electorate, is the alleged need to preserve the mythical 
purity of the white race. This is a purely emotional appeal to preju- 
dice and has no foundation in the facts. Before mixed marriages 
were made illegal in 1949, there was an average of thirty-six thou- 
sand marriages a year in the Union. Of these, about one hundred 
(less than one-third of one percent) were mixed, mostly between 
so-called Europeans and the so-called colored. About five a year 
concerned Indians and Europeans. It can, therefore, be stated quite 
categorically that the Indian no more desires mixed marriages than 
the European or the Bantu. 

It is also urged that racial discrimination is reasonable in a 
society whose race groups are at very different cultural levels. That 
may be so; but it can be justified only by its motives. Is it in fact 
trusteeship (as Dr. Malan recently claimed) or domination that is 
intended? In this respect the so-called Indian problem is a test 
case, both because the Indians are much the smallest of the four 
chief race groups in the Union, and their admission to a fuller status 
of citizenship is, therefore, least likely to stimulate white fears of 
being swamped; and because the Indian community contains a 
notably higher proportion than any other non-European group of 
those who are already fitted by culture, industry, and economic 
position to exercise the rights and discharge the responsibilities of 
citizenship. If, therefore, the preservation of white civilization 
means anything more than the perpetuation of white political, social, 
and economic supremacy regardless of ethical or humanitarian con- 
siderations, we should hope to find signs of progress in the treatment 
of the resident Indian population. 
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There can be little doubt what answer to this test the facts suggest. 
The history of the withdrawal of the parliamentary and municipal 
_ franchise, the complicated process of restricting the Indians’ com- 
mercial freedom, the failure to implement the social-uplift clauses 
of the Cape Town Agreement of 1927, the scandal of Durban’s 
housing, the creation of racial ghettos, the daily stigma of inferior 
status upon members of a race with a civilized and cultural history 
far older than the European—all these ugly facts constitute the ugly 
answer. The claim that thus alone can white civilization be pre- 
served prompts the question whether a civilization which requires 
such policies to enable it to survive is worth preserving; whether it 
is in fact a civilization at all. For, however we define the word, 
civilization will include as its most important single constituent the 
ethical provision for the greatest possible development of human 
personality; and it is just that which a permanent system of racial 
discrimination denies. It is simply not true that all civilized men 
are white, or even that all white men are civilized. A social and 
political system based on such a lie can be considered civilized only 
in a very limited sense of the word. 

Apart from these ethical implications, there are very serious 
practical consequences of a permanent policy of discrimination. In 
1951 the Europeans were one-fifth of the South African population. 
All the colored races significantly outbreed the white. In 1936, some 
47 percent of the Indians and only 27 percent of the Europeans were 
under fifteen years of age, and in 1943 the excess of Indian births 
over deaths was 25.5 per thousand as against the European figure 
of 16.5. Between 1946 and 1951 the European population of the 
Union increased by 9.1 percent; but 3.3 percent was the result of 
immigration during 1946-48, and only 5.8 percent was the result 
of natural increase. The growth of the colored populations was the 
result of natural increase alone; the figures for the same five-year 
period were: Indians, 25.8 percent; Colored, 16.7 percent; and 
natives, 7.4 percent. Without white immigration on a vaster scale 
than the Union has ever attempted or could probably manage—and 
at present with immigration reduced to a trickle there is a net annual 
loss of Europeans owing to emigration into the Rhodesias—the per- 
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centage of Europeans in the whole population is falling and will 
fall even more rapidly as better health and welfare provisions for 
the colored races reduce their abnormally high death rates. It is 
folly to deny a gradually extending partnership in the political, 
economic, and social life of the country to the increasingly numer- 
ous colored communities, which are already closing the cultural 
gap. But the conclusions that both duty and self-interest demand a 
policy of co-operation and the eradication of color as the test of a 
civilized man have not yet made much headway with the bulk of 
the South African electorate. 

What causes real concern over the future of South Africa is not 
the admitted fact of the inequalities. These can be paralleled in 
many other parts of the world. Many of the countries which so vigor- 
ously criticize the Union suffer from notorious social injustices of 
their own. But everywhere else, except in totalitarian societies, the 
principle of ultimate equality of opportunity and treatment is con- 
ceded, however much practice lags behind promise. In South Africa, 
not only is the principle denied, but the area of political and social 
freedom is being progressively restricted. While the rest of the free 
world is slowly shedding the residue of its social differentiation, 
South Africa is binding on her chains more firmly. It is true that 
there is considerable development within the limits of the social 
boundaries (and, in this sense, it is not fair to speak of oppression 
of the colored races in South Africa); but the boundaries them- 
selves are being fenced ever more strongly and uncompromisingly. 
Judged by her own professions of policy, as well as by the facts of 
her history during this century, South Africa is seeking to perpetu- 
ate a form of society which the Western world began to abandon 
more than a hundred years ago. Whether this will make her, as the 
advocates of this policy hope, the bulwark of white civilization in a 
black continent, or a liability to the free world, only the future will 
show. 

The answer may not be long delayed. The two leaders of the 
South African Indians have, since 1948, been refused passports to 
enable them to attend the sessions of the U.N. General Assembly on 
the ground that they are “active communistic agitators.” The writer 
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cannot say whether the charge is true, or whether it is merely another 
instance of this allegation being made by the present government 
against anyone with progressive views on racial problems in the 
Union. But it is inevitable that Indian leaders should reject the 
permanent relegation of their community to inferior status. And 
communism has obvious (if illusory) charms for the discontented, 
the repressed, and the subordinate,* a fact which South Africa has 
not faced merely by declaring communism illegal. If the history of 
the past few years has a lesson to teach, it surely is that the sup- 
pression of communism is ineffective unless it is accompanied by a 
determined attack on the social conditions in which communism 
thrives, so that the underprivileged come to feel they have a stake 
in the country which is worth defending. Otherwise an alliance 
between colored nationalism and communism is inevitable. 

* The Cape natives elected an avowed Communist as one of their three European 


representatives in 1948. He is now to be removed under the Suppression of Communism 
Act of 1950, as amended in 1951 for the especial purpose of unseating him. 
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UST as Moby Dick went for 

three-quarters of a century vir- 
tually unread in America, so Mel- 
ville’s Billy Budd, discovered in 
manuscript among its author’s 
papers three decades after his death, 
has waited a long time for its vogue. 
Yet now that vogue is on us with a 
vengeance. Within the space of less 
than four years we have seen a new 
transcription of the book made at 
Harvard by F. Barron Freeman, a 
dramatization (adapted from the 
Melville story by Louis O. Coxe and 
Robert Chapman) produced on 
Broadway, and an opera on the same 
theme, with music by Benjamin Brit- 
ten and libretto by E. M. Forster and 
Eric Crozier, presented in London. 
And from all reports, there is more to 
come. 

The vigorous interest aroused by 
this brief tale of maritime tragedy— 
an interest evident not only through- 
out the English-speaking world but 
in other countries as well—provides 
a measure of the influence exerted 
upon the modern imagination by 
Melville’s thoughtful consideration 
of man’s philosophical perplexities. 
In its dramatic version, Billy Budd 
achieved a certain distinction during 
the 1951 season as the cause célébre 
of the Broadway critics and under- 
went one of the most astonishing 
experiences of any play within mem- 
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ory. After an unspectacular, even 
barren, run, its closing was an- 
nounced as imminent; but this an- 
nouncement met with such a storm 
of protest from critics and literati 
that the play was kept open for a few 
more weeks, while attempts were 
made to cajole or bludgeon the pub- 
lic into attendance. Although the 
persuasiveness of its friends did not 
suffice to turn the play into a finan- 
cial success in New York City, an- 
other company had the courage to 
offer it three months later in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; and we shall 
undoubtedly see it performed fre- 
quently in many other parts of the 
country during the coming years. 

What must be obvious to any ob- 
server is that some special quality of 
Billy Budd—a quality also present 
in several of Melville’s other works— 
invests it with a strong appeal for 
thoughtful Americans today. This 
quality is one which could not be 
appreciated by Melville’s contempo- 
raries. His nineteenth-century audi- 
ence, we may recall, was never very 
large, except with respect to his 
youthful novel Typee, a romantic 
and suspenseful tale of the South 
Seas. 

Whether the current plays and 
operas actually present the theme of 
Billy Budd as Melville intended it is, 
of course, another matter. Certainly 
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the marked religious aspects of the 
original novel cannot be found in the 
version of Coxe and Chapman. Al- 
most every reader of the book has 
been struck at once, for example, by 
the resemblance between Billy’s 
hanging and the crucifixion of Jesus. 
This Biblical symbolism, so much a 
source of power in the novel, is 
almost entirely lacking from the 
play. To cite another seeming in- 
accuracy, the final interview between 
Billy and Captain Vere could not 
have been what Coxe and Chapman 
make of it; for they have Billy going 
to his doom bewildered and still ap- 
palled by the fact that he must suf- 
fer. In the book, on the other hand, 
he has clearly come at this point not 
only to an understanding of his fate 
but even to a willingness to accept 
it. As for the exact words used by 
Captain Vere in explaining matters 
to Billy, Melville, indeed, leaves us 
in ignorance. 

Most of the critical writings dur- 
ing recent years which have probed 
for the deeper meanings in Billy 
Budd have pretended to find in it 
either a testament of the author’s 
acceptance, after bitter and long- 
fought protest, of a world in which 
it is necessary to compromise be- 
tween absolute good and absolute 
evil, or ironic censure of mankind’s 
perverted ideas of justice. Freeman, 
the chief authority on the work, has 
interpreted the theme as basically 
hopeful and optimistic of a better 
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future for humanity. Others regard 
it as the bitterest kind of denuncia- 
tion of social wrongs. What seems 
to have been largely overlooked in 
these interpretations is the tragic 
implication—or, if you will, the 
exegesis of the tragic fact—of its 
theme of human sacrifice. 

The agelong habit of sacrifice is 
one that must weigh heavily upon the 
conscience of the race. It compels a 
sense of guilt which we all share; for 
the habit, in one form or another, 
lives on even today. Its practice may 
have been inspired, according to the 
conjectures of our anthropologists, 
by reverence for (or, probably, fear 
of) the dead; and its earliest mani- 
festation, perhaps, consisted in plac- 
ing food, clothing, and weapons in 
graves. Useful provisions of this 
kind may have been thought neces- 
sary to sustain the soul on its long 
journey to the afterworld. As the 
custom grew, burial parties began to 
slaughter horses, dogs, and other 
animal companions and to lay them 
beside their former masters. Thus 
developed the idea of the blood sac- 
rifice. Ancestor worship, resulting, 
at least in part, from fear of the de- 
parted spirit, may have suggested at 
first the offering of supplies useful 
to the soul in its journey but later 
induced the practice of propitiatory 
sacrifices that would ward off, 
through a kind of bribery or tribute, 
unfriendly ghostly visitations. This 
practice may also have been re- 
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garded as a means of obtaining help 
from the spirits for the benefit of 
human undertakings. 

Primitive man made similar sacri- 
fices to the sun, moon, rivers, trees, 
and other animistic deities, in the 
belief that he could thus avert a 
threatened evil or procure some de- 
sired blessing; or perhaps he thought 
that he might show in this fashion 
his gratitude for favors received. 
When, in comparatively modern 
times, altars were invented so that 
fires built upon them would carry the 
sacrifice in the form of smoke and 
flame to heaven, the most acceptable 
offerings appear to have been foods: 
grain, wine, sheep, fowl, oxen, and 
the like. For many centuries, it may 
be inferred, our forefathers con- 
sidered the ideal sacrifice to be one 
which was both edible and of intrin- 
sic worth. In offering something of 
real value, the person or community 
making the sacrifice actually suf- 
fered some loss. 

This tendency to associate sacri- 
fice with loss or suffering, and the 
logical supposition that objects of 
the greatest value would necessarily 
prove the most efficacious in con- 
ciliating the deity, no doubt brought 
about that later development and re- 
finement in the history of sacrifice, 
the ceremonious murdering of hu- 
man beings. In the long run, hu- 
man blood and flesh were what most 
of the gods preferred, although they 
might occasionally be satisfied with 
something less. 

The sacrifice of men and women 
became immensely popular as soon 
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as nations began to take on the first 
veneer of civilization. Among the 
ancient Greeks, we know, it was com- 
mon practice, whenever a tribe or 
city was threatened by some catas- 
trophe or embarking upon some 
great venture, to select one or more 
of the young people as a sacrificial 
offering to some powerful god, ap- 
peasing by this means the god’s pre- 
sumed anger or purchasing his aid 
by the concession to his vanity. The 
victim, in fact, represented the en- 
tire group and suffered for them. 
“Accept him in our place,” the rea- 
soning apparently went. “Be satis- 
fied with a single victim to your 
power and be merciful to the rest of 
us.” In the early®Mediterranean 
civilizations which built the founda- 
tions of our Western culture, this 
concept of suffering by proxy—the 
victim taking on his own head the 
crimes and sins of a whole commu- 
nity—gradually assumed a strong 
hold. As the ideas of national and 
other group loyalties progressed, 
there were not lacking victims who 
even offered themselves freely for 
sacrifice, knowing that by this devo- 
tional act the welfare of their fellow- 
men would be served. 

That Melville consciously regarded 
Billy Budd as a sacrifice to the 
world’s laws—or worldly necessity 
—seems clear from every facet of 
the story. As the handsome sailor, 
innocent and even virginal, repre- 
senting most of the good qualities of 
mankind, he made the ideal victim. 
The Greeks, it will be remembered, 
customarily sacrificed young virgins. 
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Melville was at pains, albeit with 
powerful artistic restraint, to remind 
us, in Billy’s execution, of that 
greater sacrifice once endured by the 
Son of God Himself. That the sailors 
of the Indomitable were so reminded 
is made plain by their veneration for 
every chip of the spar from which 
Billy was hanged, as if it were a piece 
of the Cross. 

But for what purpose was the sac- 
rifice endured? Is it a symbol de- 
noting the supremacy of the world’s 
laws over God’s laws? Are we to 
read in Vere’s act of condemnation 
that he, as Melville’s alter ego, ac- 
cepted the world’s injustice as neces- 
sity? Not, I think, if we recall that 
sacrifice also constitutes expiation. 
It is this fact which transfigures 
Billy from a mere victim to a tragic 
hero. 

Billy’s heroism arises chiefly from 
his understanding of the sacrifice 
demanded of him and from his will- 
ingness to undergo—though inno- 
cent before God—the suffering re- 
quired by his role. It is important 
for the sake of Melville’s plot that we 
fully realize Billy’s awareness of the 
part he played; without this aware- 
ness, his death can mean little more 
to us than a pathetic accident. To 
the reader in tune with Melville’s 
major ideas it means much more. 
Not that Billy either desired his 
death or signified by it that he up- 
held the law under which he was 
doomed as right or good. He could 
accept his fate willingly only because 
the welfare of his fellows claimed it. 


Regarded in this light, his act of de- 
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votion and completely voluntary 
sacrifice loses the aspect of punish- 
ment and becomes instead the most 
noble gesture of which any man is 
capable—a matter which Captain 
Vere must have made entirely clear 
to Billy at their last sad but affection- 
ate interview. Billy was the token 
victim, standing in the place of all 
men, demanded by the world’s law. 
Not so much for his personal crime, 
an involuntary one, as by way of 
partial atonement for the evil in 
humanity (that “mystery of iniq- 
uity” which Vere despairingly re- 
ferred to “the psychologic theolo- 
gians” for explication) , he ascended 
to the fatal yardarm. His final and 
sincere blessing upon Captain Vere 
we may look upon as a tangible, ter- 
rible seal upon his acceptance of his 
role. Billy, who all his young life 
had exerted a good influence upon his 
fellows, thus acknowledged that he 
had been shown by his captain the 
way to a triumphant expression of 
his humanitarian love. 

Melville tells us “the condemned 
one suffered less than he who mainly 
had effected the condemnation.” Vere 
it was who, as high priest, wielded 
the sacrificial knife. Indeed, it was 
upon him rather than Billy that the 
choice of action devolved; like Abra- 
ham, he faced the bitter duty of of- 
fering up an Isaac. However piti- 
lessly the laws of the world might 
operate, his responsibilities and 
vows bound him to them. Further- 
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more, while he repented his own 
place in the ritual, he did not avoid 
it; for he, more than anyone else, 
was able to see the nobility as well 
as the tragedy of the sacrifice. Thus 
his deathbed murmuring, not long 
after (“Billy Budd, Billy Budd”), 
had not, says Melville, “the accents 
of remorse.” If he was unable to 
fathom the mystery of evil, Vere had 
learned through Billy’s death some- 
thing of the power and majesty of 
love. 

The tragic fact, of course, re- 
mains: In spite of all horror, the gods 
of men demand their sacrifice. To 
refuse it, while that refusal may 
actually accord with heavenly jus- 
tice, is to deny the world and exact 
the penalties of the world’s laws. 
Yet through the act of sacrifice, when 
its necessity has been accepted, 
shines the rich nobility of the human 
spirit. 

To be sure, this hardly argues on 
the part of Melville a philosophical 
testament of acceptance, as many 
have asserted; the question raised in 
Pierre, whether man is to live by 
earthly time or heavenly time, re- 
mains unanswered. Submission does 
not necessarily constitute acquies- 
cence. To acknowledge that we live in 
a man-of-war world is not to consider 
it an ideal world. Melville makes 
clear his belief that perfect justice 
can be expected only at the Last 
Assizes. To look at Billy Budd as 
ironical censure of society, however, 
is to oversimplify and thus to miss 
the point. The death of Billy is not 
irony, but heroic tragedy. A trace of 
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irony does indeed appear in the 
newspaper account of Claggart’s 
death—a twisted version of the 
event, in which Billy is made to seem 
a villain. Among the major actors 
and witnesses of the drama no such 
misunderstanding exists. The ofh- 
cers and men of the Jndomitable miss 
neither the tragedy of Billy’s death 
nor the fact of his heroism. 

Billy Budd, the artistic triumph of 
Melville’s old age, really differs less 
in its theme from the author’s earlier 
novels than many have supposed. 
The basic philosophical perplexities 
are still here and still remain un- 
solved. The hopeful note which Free- 
man and others find in the story may 
be traced in the main, I think, to Mel- 
ville’s reverence for human martyr- 
dom and for what it may accom- 
plish. Billy, the willing martyr, 
takes his place with firm dignity 
among those other Promethean fig- 
ures of Melville’s cosmos: Taji, who 
destroyed himself in his quest for 
the absolute; Ahab, who madly and 
vainly protested against the limita- 
tions of his own humanity; Pierre, 
who deformed himself upon the Pro- 
crustean bed of perfect virtue. Of 
them all, only Billy achieves real 
nobility of spirit. A conscious and 
willing victim, he alone has reason 
to hope that his sacrifice may not 
have been in vain. 

The message of Billy Budd for 
modern readers lies in two charac- 
teristics of Melville’s art which con- 
form with our own inner urgings. 
One of these characteristics is the 
habit of close analysis of psycho- 
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logical and social motives. Nothing 
seems more true of our times than 
the fact that we seek for explanations 
of human actions, whether individual 
or collective. The most popular 
books of the hour are those dealing 
directly or indirectly with psychol- 
ogy and social theory. Melville, per- 
haps more than any writer of his 
time, deeply searched the wellsprings 
of man’s behavior; and in this he was 
probably a little too far in advance 
of his age to be understood and ap- 
preciated by his contemporaries. In 
our present somewhat disillusioned 
state of mind, we are at last ready 
to join him in his quest for the mean- 
ing of man. 

The other characteristic which ap- 
peals to us is less easy to recognize, 
or at least not so likely to be admit- 
ted. Unconsciously, we are seeking 
for heroes. We struggle more and 
more against the tendency of recent 
literature and social movements to 
degrade the individual. We lionize 
a Captain Carlsen who can remain 
bravely with a sinking ship, since 
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he typifies for us the nobility of 
which the human soul is capable. In 
giving us heroes, then, Melville sat- 
isfies a basic need of the modern 
spirit. 

Each of Melville’s major charac- 
ters is a hero in his own right, 
though the heroism leads to tragedy. 
Taji persists in the search for abso- 
lute truth even after it has become 
plain that he will never attain it in 
this life; Ahab challenges fate, know- 
ing full well that he will be destroyed; 
Pierre stubbornly refuses to compro- 
mise with his notions of ultimate 
good; and Billy knowingly accepts 
the role of sacrificial victim. Through 
such men as these Melville reveals 
not only the weaknesses of society 
and of the human heart but the latent 
heroism of mankind as well. It is no 
exaggeration to say that we are only 
now beginning to approach a real 
understanding of Melville’s works 
and, through them, of ourselves. 
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A& nations would enjoy the prestige of world leadership. The 
politics of an organized society, however, must be adjusted 
to the results of a subtle weighing of area, population, types and 
strengths of organization, and of economic development, natural 
resources, and other factors. Less “important” societies naturally 
attempt to gain positions from which they may realize the greatest 
advantage through their dealings with the Great Powers. 

Particularly since the first World War, increasing proportions 
of the world’s peoples have been drawn into giant, two-sided strug- 
gles for power. International politics was colored by the opposing 
alliances of Britain and France—and, later, the United States and 
Soviet Russia—aligned against the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis. Dur- 
ing and since World War II, we have seen mature the most danger- 
ous and clear-cut world split which has developed in centuries. This 
new struggle between the Western Allies and the Russo-Chinese bloc 
has swept even the smallest Asian community into the midst of world 
politics. So-called balance-of-power politics is no longer a sup- 
posed evil pastime of Europeans. The opposing balances now 
threaten to cut the entire world into two spheres. The political space 
between the giant magnetic poles of political power has been filled 
with small and medium-sized nations, the governments of which 
seem confused and chagrined because of their relative lack of free- 
dom in political and economic decision. Frustration has led govern- 
ments of many of the middle powers to attempt to set themselves 
up as some form of third force, which might control enough local- 
ized power to gain release from the oppressive influences exerted 
by the two giant coalitions. 

We are familiar with the hopes of Argentina, during and after 
the last war, to pose as leader of a third force destined to provide 
allegedly inspired solutions to world problems, which would be 
neither Stalinist nor “imperialist’”-—to cite Juan Perén. Tito’s gov- 
ernment in Yugoslavia has similar hopes for augmenting its strength 
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by playing the West against the East. We are in the midst of a grand 
try by the Arab States, as an incipient coalition, to project Islam 
as a wedge of increasing power between the Soviet bloc and the 
Western European colonial powers. 

South Asian leaders are encouraging Prime Minister Nehru to 
lead a South Asian third force, and Nehru has needed little en- 
couragement. The basis for this latter third-force tendency, notable 
in India, Indonesia, and Burma, is suspicion and fear—and not a 
little jealousy—of the motives of the West. These new nations, 
having won political freedom from European colonial powers, desire 
now to be left alone, secure against the giant world struggle between 
the Anglo-American and the Russo-Chinese worlds. The new gov- 
ernments of the formerly colonial areas of South Asia hope to destroy 
all white initiative in East-West relations. It is their desire to meet 
the white West only on Asian terms and asa result of Asian initiative. 

The development of this regional third-force tendency has been 
marked by definite steps. In 1947, Pandit Nehru called together the 
New Delhi Inter-Asian Conference. In 1950, the Baguio Confer- 
ence, in the Philippines, was an additional international attempt by 
Asian leaders to create a diplomatic and political strength for pro- 
tecting themselves from the main world antagonists. President 
Sukarno of Indonesia has undertaken state visits during the past 
four years to India, Pakistan, Burma, and the Philippines. The 
visiting and conferring among South Asian political leaders has 
increased with time. All have been marked by a desire to create a 
third force secure against pressures from Europe, North Asia, and 
Washington. 

On October 24, 1951, on the occasion of United Nations Day, 
President Sukarno delivered a speech which was much criticized by 
the Dutch in his audience. It involved a bitter denunciation of colo- 
nialism, historically and as a present-day threat. The clear impli- 
cation was that Indonesia should be regarded as the leader of those 
who would concentrate their efforts in a fight against imperialism— 
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political and economic controls exerted upon Asia by Europe and 
America. We can expect that Indonesia will offer such leadership 
as it can to aid Asian peoples to free themselves from obligations 
imposed by Western arms, money, and ideas. 

A very explicit case in point is the recent storm of disapproval 
reflected in Indonesian editorials directed toward the suggestion of 
President Quirino of the Philippines that Indonesia consider join- 
ing in a South East Asia Pact with the Philippines and the United 
States. The Filipinos are consistently denounced by Indonesians as 
being cultural and political puppets of the United States. There was 
general disapproval expressed in the leading Indonesian newspapers 
against Quirino’s suggestion that Indonesia become another “Ameri- 
can puppet.” Support for Indonesia’s “independent” policy is 
offered by all sections of the public, rightist as well as Communist. 

The political parties which make up the government in Indo- 
nesia, as well as the various groups of dissenters, seem unanimous 
in their support of what is termed the independent policy of the 
present Cabinet—a policy said to be based upon a refusal to follow 
slavishly any Western policies merely because they are anti-Com- 
munist. 

In South Asian politics, third-force policies might mean any- 
thing, from a typically Oriental denunciation of the United States 
and of American culture (“‘materialistic” and “disintegrated”’) to 
outright and salutary support for the policies of ““New” China and 
Russia. Such a pattern does not appear to be truly independent, 
either to a democrat or to a Communist. In the present world, third- 
force leaders are finding themselves with little space in which to 
maneuver. They cannot attack one of the Great Power protagonists 
without somehow aiding its opponents; nor can they support the 
policies of one without in some degree criticizing the policies of the 
other. Nehru’s confused, and confusing, comments on the San Fran- 
cisco treaty, for example, well reveal how extremely difficult it can 
be for a third-force politician to define for himself a position of 
neutrality. The narrow catwalk between the opposing walls of 
power, manned respectively by Communists and their opponents, 
seems to provide little or no space in which third and separate poli- 
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tico-economic-moral structures can be built. For the sake of argu- 
ment we might grant that more favorable sets of circumstances than 
_ those provided by the San Francisco treaty, the Korean war, or the 
status of the rump government of Chiang Kai-shek might yet permit 
some easy “third” solution to a specific problem. It remains likely, 
however, that the third powers cannot avoid the imperative to take 
stands on the great moral and political cleavages which are before 
the world. In 1952 the issues are too coherent and inclusive for 
national leaders anywhere to remain isolated and neutral in the 
Gargantuan moral and political struggle. In the foot-power age it 
might have been possible. It does not seem so in the atomic age. 

The desire to develop a third force in Asia is based on the belief 
that Western white leadership has made such a complete mess 
of human activities and organizations that some new force must 
arise to provide sounder guidance. It is based, also, on the long 
years of history which have been marked on the part of Asians by 
a sense of inferiority of power in political and economic realms. 
Furthermore, a budding Asian third force is dependent in part upon 
an intense feeling of nationalism and upon a desire for the preserva- 
tion of national dignity and integrity. 

The illusion that South Asians are “spiritual” and Westerners 
are “materialistic” seems to have understandable origins—beyond 
the fact that wealthy American and British widows are often sus- 
ceptible to Indian forms of theosophy. Our Western error is that we 
overlook the meaning of the historic impact of Europe upon Asia. 
We long-isolationist Americans must remember that, in relation to 
’ the East, the West has been a continual economic exploiter. While 
Americans have spent three hundred fifty years developing their 
continent, Europe has spent three hundred fifty years exploiting Asia 
(and Africa). White men cannot now expect that for immediate 
political reasons the long period of white exploitation of the non- 
white world will be casually forgotten. In the past, whenever an 
Eastern society met the impact of Europe, it was forced to defend 
itself against social humiliation and economic pirating. The fine 
actions of missionary, teacher, and philanthropist notwithstanding, 
a chief purpose of European societies in their relationships with 
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Asia has been to devise new schemes whereby Western business — 


might gain high profits by organizing the rich resources and the in- 
credibly cheap and docile labor of the East. The caste-supported 
and static economic and social systems which Westerners found in 
South and Southeast Asia were easily used to enrich Westerners as 
they had been to enrich the families of raja and sultan. Because of 
the social stratification of human beings, an integral part of the 
undemocratic East, Europeans found conditions ideal for Western 
profit. The political decentralization and the rigid social stratifica- 
tion of the “spiritual” societies of South Asia created great luxury 
for the few and little material benefit for the ignoble many. The 
situation proved to be advantageous to European industry and trade. 
The average man in Europe could no longer be held in bondage by 
the few at the top of the social scale. But in the East there were social 
structures ripe for Western manipulative genius. Asians falsely 
assumed that it was peculiarly “Western” for anyone to expect a 
maximum of material profit. Asia’s ruling classes had always 
assured the lower-class serfs that relative poverty for the many was 
a result of spiritual forces—not of the simple fact that the powerful 
tend to colonize the weak. 

Asians have also been guilty of a misreading of history. It was 
easy for Asians, in the position of economic dependence and weak- 
ness, to commiserate with themselves by alleging that the West is a 
vast business mechanism interested in buying as cheaply as pos- 
sible and selling as dearly as possible. The mainspring of Western 
society, to the Asian, was the buying and selling of materialities. 
The fact that his own sixteenth-century upper class was a nonpro- 
ductive exploiter never disturbed him. The “fact” of human nature 
which he accepted as valid was that the white man was “a material- 
ist,” while the parasitic Asian upper class was “spiritual” and 
represented a natural or divine order. 

One of the most startling facts with which one is faced is that the 
West is denounced for its sins of omission rather than its sins of 
commission. The white man is most virulently hated in those areas 
in which he disturbed least the social order which he found. The 
Dutch in Indonesia and the French in Indochina are hated far more 
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than are the Americans. Both colonialists did little to alleviate the 
oppression of the many by the few, which they found to be the order 
of life in the areas in which they exerted pressures. Both in Indo- 
nesia and in Indochina the Dutch and the French found feudal 
societies, with the very few living in truly divine luxury and the 
many existing in poverty. The colonial powers merely continued 
the social conditions which they found. Today the Dutch and French 
are being denounced, in truth, because they did not destroy economic 
and social feudalism. On the other hand, the Americans are best 
liked of all because they did exert pressures to wipe out the cruel 
feudalism which they found in the areas that they took over. When 
Indonesians denounce Filipinos as being “Americanized” and as 
having lost their Malay culture to Western “corruption,” one can- 
not help noting the edge of jealousy in such denunciations. The 
Filipinos are different because the Americans brought education, 
political instruction, and economic betterment. The Filipinos have 
gone far toward conquering feudalism—because of the Americans 
—and they recognize it. Because of this record, Americans are not 
hated in the Philippines, while Filipinos are envied throughout 
Asia. 

The acceptance of the theory of Eastern spirituality was more 
complete as the Asian succumbed to the common rationalization 
technique of the poor man. The materialist was the white man—the 
foreigner. The disinterested spiritualist was the Asian. Elaborate 
intellectual systems provided solace in the form of an emotional and 
reasonable basis for a sour-grapes theory. “We don’t want to waste 
our lives in pursuit of material comforts provided by the Western 
materialists. There are ‘other things’ more important.” The ascetic 
life, under a feudal Oriental arrangement was the most rewarding. 
Men could thus find an inward excuse for their lack of economic 
strength. The Asian could report to his conscience: “We don’t want 
transportation systems, machinery, elaborate homes, varied cloth- 
ing, food, mechanical gadgets, public health schemes, efficient gov- 
ernment. Such things are not only unnecessary to happiness, they 
are also ignoble in themselves.” 

As aesthetically distorted as this concept is, it is important to 
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the thinking of the East. In Indonesia it has provided a basis for a 
feeling of superiority. India and Indonesia, leaders of Oriental 
“spiritual” life, can provide leadership to a world gone mad under 
the insidious materialistic leadership of the West—both American 
and Russian. The fact that an Indian may run his business as sharply 
as any other man is quietly overlooked. With equal ease is by-passed 
the fact that the Malay is second to none in his appreciation of good 
and rich living—if he can get it. It is tempting to accept the bipolar 
argument: “West is materialistic, East is spiritual.” Why bother 
searching out a coherent explanation of the terms involved? 

Much is made in Hindic societies of the so-called nonviolent 
non-co-operation used as a political technique by Gandhi in India. 
Often forgotten is the obvious fact that the Congress party, under 
Gandhi, was employing the only technique which could have hoped 
for success when used by unarmed Indians against a well-armed 
and economically strong Britain. It is calmly overlooked that cur- 
rently, with India and Pakistan involved in their own struggle over 
control of Kashmir, there is no more nonviolence being displayed 
at the official level than one might expect from any Western “‘mate- 
rialistic’” government. Similarly ignored is the fact that “spiritual- 
istic” Indonesia has been exerting every effort to extract the last 
possible cent out of the rubber and tin they have had for export to 
the United States during the post—June 1950 period. Many Indo- 
nesians have been willing to sell to both sides in the conflict, and 
at as high a price as it was possible to command. To show the gro- 
tesquerie of this point of view, United States officials are often 
condemned as greedy, materialistic monopolists because their gov- 
ernment has attempted to place some limit on the skyrocketing prices 
in rubber and tin which the Singapore marketing cartel has been 
pushing upward as rapidly as possible. As one means of getting 
around the embargo which the United Nations supported, the Indo- 
nesian government, in October 1951, concluded a trade agreement 
with Czechoslovakia, whereby rubber and tin and other products 
will be exchanged for machinery and manufactured goods. 

One of the usual reasons which Indonesians give to explain why 
their society is more spiritual than American society is the rather 
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baffling assertion that they are more interested in culture than are 
Americans and Westerners in general. In the East the conservative 
devotion to ancient forms in painting, literature, music, and other 
art mediums is often confused for the totality of culture. In most of 
the Orient it is only in recent years that culture has been interpreted 
in dynamic, living modes. Balinese and Javanese culture, for ex- 
ample, is supposed to be superior because these peoples have wit- 
nessed so little change in five hundred years or more. Because such 
culture is exotic to Westerners, many of our own people contribute 
to debased aesthetics by confusing traditionalism and primitivism 
with dynamic cultural creativity. True, there are fine expressions of 
creativity in Indonesian culture. In consideration of the fact that 
there are seventy-five million Indonesians, however, the contribu- 
tions of that nation to world cultural development are not exception- 
ally impressive. 

To the “spiritualists,’” meanwhile, the overwhelming illiteracy, 
the inadequate and monotonous diet of rice and crude vegetables, 
crude vegetables and rice, the economic dislocation and insecurity, 
all help provide a basis for an assertion of cultural superiority. The 
richness and variety—and freedom—of Western cultural patterns, 
the flexibility of Western law, philosophy, and artistic mediums, in 
contrast to the narrow and usually stereotyped counterparts in South 
Asia, is a comparison conveniently ignored by the Asian third-force 
advocates. 

The insistence upon a recognition of a spurious cultural superi- 
ority can be temporarily justified as a means of developing national 
cohesion. But culture, to be dynamic, must be assimilative. It must 
not only provide reflections of the past; it must interpret the living 
present as well. There is some danger that, moved by a desire to 
encourage needed national consciousness, the leaders of South Asia 
will succeed mainly in supporting negative and nonassimilative cul- 
tural traditions. A strong tendency toward cultural and political 
isolation can well be a product of intense antiforeignism. Europeans 
must expect that Asians will be wary of any return to colonial pat- 
terns, economic or social. Americans must expect suspicion because 
the United States is predominantly white and is rich. Being white, 
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moreover, it must share the blame for the British, Dutch, and French 
errors. 

If this suspicion of the Asian continues to be largely a negative 
refusal to accept the political reality of the world struggle between 
the Western world and the Stalinist world, it amounts to a degree of 
foot dragging which is unworthy of countries otherwise capable of 
making claims to greatness. Dislike of white men must not become 
the basis for an all-time rationalization. It is not at all clear from the 
actions of the Indian government and of the expressed ideas of many 
Indonesian leaders that a careful distinction between the two world- 
wide moral and philosophical choices has been made. The official 
Indian attitude has contained a refusal to make a moral decision on 
the Korean crisis or any other recent crisis in which the United 
Nations was involved at the political level. Moral neutralism 
amounts to moral negativism—the trap into which third-force people 
may fall during the present world-wide struggle. 

In Indonesia, at the time of the present writing (February 26, 
1952), the Foreign Minister has been forced to resign, followed 
within a week by the resignation of the remainder of the Cabinet. 
There are several vital reasons for this—political instability, in- 
ternal economic hardship, the success of armed dissident groups, 
the immature political development of the many political parties, 
and, importantly, the continued absence of political responsibility 
as defined by a system of national elections. It is quite important 
to note, however, that the emotional weapon used by the groups 
working for the downfall of the Foreign Minister and the Cabinet 
was the expressed desire by all vociferous groups to keep alive a 
so-called independent policy in foreign relations. The Premier, 
Dr. Sukiman, resigned with the explanation that this decision would 
aid the country in surmounting difficulties at home and abroad 
which had been caused by the signing, by Foreign Minister Achmed 
Subardjo, of the Mutual Security Agreement with the United States. 

The Indonesians have made a fetish of the word independence. 
They look backward and form their international political deci- 
sions on the basis of fears of the revival of domination by white 
foreigners. Any policy which can conceivably be identified by its 
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enemies as a possible opening wedge to the return of white domina- 
tion—“‘colonialism”—is suspect and usually defeated. 

The American aid programs, ECA and now Mutual Security 
Administration, have advanced into South Asia with amazing lack 
of regard for local psychology. Without adequate preparation either 
of people or of leaders, there has taken place an ostentatious inva- 
sion of numbers of administrators arriving in a cloud of new auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and demands for the best housing available 
in the overcrowded cities of South Asia. With hundreds of millions 
of dollars to give away in South and Southeast Asia, these seemingly 
self-appointed benefactors have not been well received outside the 
Philippines and Thailand. Indonesians suspect the entire program 
as, at best, refined bribery and, at worst, as an entering wedge for 
political, economic, and military control. 

In spite of the tireless efforts of a battalion of American admin- 
istrators and experts to convince the Indonesian government of the 
efficacy of specific plans, ECA was able to allocate but $7,900,000 
during the year 1951. Of the amount allocated, less than one-half 
had been spent during that year. The functions and purposes of 
ECA had been under continual attack and suffered from widespread 
suspicion. When, at the beginning of 1952, ECA gave way to the 
MSA and the signing of a new agreement between the Indonesian 
and the United States governments thereby became necessary, an 
explosive storm of disapproval and anti-American sentiments filled 
the Indonesian press and conversations. 

When Foreign Minister Achmed Subardjo signed a letter to the 
American Ambassador in which the MSA was accepted by his min- 
istry in principle but with important exceptions which would make 
it clear that Indonesia must not be depended upon for any military 
or political commitments to the advantage of the Western democra- 
cies, the storm broke. Those in opposition had found the rallying 
point upon which all hands could be brought to agreement. The 
Cabinet had to go because its “pro-American” policy was a violation 
of the “independent” policy. Dr. Subardjo was widely criticized 
for his participation in the San Francisco Conference, for the inabil- 
ity of the Foreign Ministry to gain substantial reparations commit- 
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ments from the Japanese, and because of his general friendliness 
to the United States. The hand of none of his colleagues, nor of the 
President—ostensibly responsible for the actions of the “govern- 
ment”—was raised in Subardjo’s support. Dislike and suspicion 
of the “American imperialists” reached a new height in all sections 
ofthe press.* Politician, editor, and public speaker were unanimous 
in suspecting the United States and in denouncing infringement on 
Indonesian “sovereignty” by means of American economic aid. 
Those whose knowledge of Indonesian affairs is confined to reading 
Indonesian newspapers would surely be convinced at this time that 
the United States is thoroughly hated and is universally suspect. 

Nevertheless, there are signs of hope. If left alone by foreigners 
—an extremely faint possibility—a mature nationalism which will 
not be isolationist in the extreme may yet develop. Many Indonesian 
leaders are well aware of the problems which they face in a possibly 
quixotic effort to build an ideological barrier against so-called 
foreign influences. They are aware that national feelings must 
result in creative and peaceful contributions to world society. 
Dr. Subardjo, for example, though now forced to take the blame 
for the public dislike of the Cabinet, represents an able group of 
leaders who speak publicly and privately of the necessity for Indo- 
nesians both to revive old virtues and to develop new ones. They 
seemingly have every intention of applying the lessons of Western 
history, as well as the experiences from their own colonial history, 
in order to maintain a dynamic and not a merely preservative cul- 
ture. In spite of the present wave of dislike and suspicion of the 
United States, the loud talk may subside into a period of reflection 
which will lead to a more definite support of one side or the other 
in the present world conflict. There are strong signs that the Indian 
government is drawing closer to the United States, at least to the 
extent of welcoming American aid and advice in economic matters. 
Indian attitudes and policies will continue to be of profound impor- 
tance in the thinking of other South Asians. 

We are still faced with our own misunderstanding of the present 
mood of Asia. South Asian third-force thinking is supported by a 


* Editorials and articles in the Indonesian press during the period February 10- 
February 25 will, I am sure, adequately substantiate this. 
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justifiably strong suspicion of Western motives. We fail to allow 
for the decisive emotional factors which color Asian attitudes. That 
cloudlike “thing” which stands behind all politically conscious 
Asians is the ghost of imperialism. Imperialism is really a euphe- 
mism and a political cliché which is compounded out of racial 
slights, economic exploitation, and the Western regard that only 
Western Europe and, possibly, North America, are representative 
of anything worth saving in our tortured world of 1952. Of grow- 
ing importance in the pattern is the honest fear of America’s eco- 
nomic greatness which the Indonesians, for example, think might 
result for them in the same degree of economic (and political) 
control which they long suffered under the Dutch. Imperialism is 
feared as distorted power and misplaced prestige. 

This fear is virulent, given the other factors in current Asian 
situations, because the most ominous and tenacious segment of im- 
perialism is racial bias. The Russians and Chinese feel it necessary 
continually to propagandize the economic dangers of “imperial- 
ism.” They do not need to waste their efforts to any extent on its 
racialist ingredients. These are indelibly grafted into the mind 
of Asia. The ancient medievalism that all Christian Europeans 
were “saved’’ white men and that all colored men were not quite 
human and certainly outside the law has survived into 1952. This 
attitude eased the consciences of the buccaneers through four cen- 
turies in their exploitation of Asia. It lives today and, for Asians, 
continues to give the lie to Western philosophical equalitarianism. 
Fear and distrust of the West can be traced very largely to the racial 
attitudes introduced and proclaimed by Westerners. One doesn’t 
participate for many minutes in Asian group discussions of imperial- 
ism without realizing that economic matters, for the Asian, are 
almost incidental. The heart of the matter is subjective and racial. 
The Negro-baiting hooligans of Cicero, Illinois, were more dan- 
gerous to our cause in Asia than a boatload of fast-operating and 
unscrupulous Western businessmen—or several Russian tank divi- 
sions. The citizens of Cicero gave proof to Asia that the colored 
man is still regarded in the most democratic country of the white 
West as a second-class human being. Imperialism, because it is 
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racial in essence, denotes a peculiarly Western threat. As the word 
is used, it does not precisely include Chinese imperialism or Indian 
imperialism (in Pakistan). The fact is that all white men, merely 
because they are white, are potential “imperialists.” As the colo- 
nial period recedes into the background, the fear of imperialism 
in Asia decreases but little because it is emotional and racial, and 
only secondarily economic. A purely objective or factual definition 
of the word is irrelevant as an analysis of its real power in the aiding 
of anti-Western propaganda and anti-Western feelings in the Orient. 
Imperialism means four centuries of racial domination of the East 
by the West. An Asian may educate himself to nothing more than a 
mild apprehension about the economic and political elements in 
imperialism. He can never cease hating its racial core. 

Another emotional factor linked with the threat of imperialism 
is the great dynamism of Asian national feeling. Americans, more 
than any other people, perhaps, should be able to sympathize with 
this irrational high tide which is sweeping through Asia. We have 
counterparts in our own historical development. We too went 
through a century and a half of near-hatred and certain revulsion 
of “foreigners” and “‘foreignisms.” Freed from the British Crown, 
we entered a period wherein we wanted, above all things, to be let 
alone. We wanted no foreign influences of any kind, except on our 
own terms and our own initiative. Emotionally, the mood of Indo- 
nesia today is strikingly similar to the mood of the young United 
States early in the last century. We eagerly played the foreign great 
powers against one another to our own benefit. England was fighting 
for its life against Napoleon. We did what we could to use the battle 
to our advantage. Today Indonesians, Indians, and Near-Eastern 
Moslems are doing the same thing in respect to the main contenders 
in the world struggle. When it seems strange that South and Middle 
Asians fail to understand the gravity of the present world struggle, 
let us remember that we, too, failed to note the gravity of the British 
and Continental struggle against Napoleon. 

National freedom is the sweeter to South Asians because the op- 
pression they endured was much greater than the inconveniences we 
suffered from the British government during our colonial period. 
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In Jakarta, as in America of another day, the conversations are loud 
with remarks of the cynics and those of little faith denouncing the 
young republic and observing that it is “on the point of collapse,” 
that it “cannot survive,” and that “the great powers [in 1952 
one substitutes “‘a U.N. Dutch mandate”’| will have to step in to 
restore order and put down the rebellion.” In spite of everything, 
history will not be turned back in Indonesia any quicker than it was 
in the United States. The Indonesian republic will live and grow 
strong. Likewise, strong and sensitive national feelings will con- 
tinue to live—even as they did in the United States. In American 
dealings with Indonesia we must respect the intensity of Indonesian 
nationalism—even as we expected Europeans in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to respect our own intense national feelings. The nationalistic 
speeches of Indonesia’s “founding fathers” are in the American 
pattern. Our Fourth of July speeches denounced the British for a 
hundred years—in Irish constituencies for much longer. We can 
expect Indonesians to be denouncing the Dutch and their allies in 
Europe for some time to come. The factor of racial bias will result 
in the inclusion of the United States on the list of potential im- 
perialists. 

Much of our failure to appreciate the significance of the third- 
force movements in Asia is a result of our interpreting the problem 
thoroughly according to Western emotions, with inadequate under- 
standing of Eastern emotions. We desire a world in which nation- 
states and societies are welded together by allegiance to common 
legal principles and an acceptance of mutually respected standards 
of political and economic intercourse. In the Anglo-American world 
we comprise a society led and encouraged—and restrained—by 
legality and by a sense of equality which posits that in each human 
relationship there is ruling the maxim of quid pro quo. It is incon- 
ceivable to us why all peoples do not enter into and support such a 
likely and logically just arrangement. In exchange for the con- 
tinued refusal of the East to embrace Stalinism, we are willing to 
provide machinery, food, arms, and technical and organizational 
aid. The balanced relationship is logically sound. However, it is 
not so coherent from an Eastern point of view. No doubt, the tem- 
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porary “loyalty” of an Asian can be bought as easily as can similar 
support from any man. But purchased loyalty is not enough to with- 
stand the revolutionary currents and the organized hatred emanating 
from Moscow and Peking. So long as our relationship to South Asia 
is so businesslike, based only upon an Anglo-American concept of 
contractual relations, Asian neutralism will remain strong. 

In their dealings with the West, Asians are starved for genuine 
affection. Until they receive genuine affection and understanding 
—with a heavy accent on affection—they will not and cannot return 
the affection and understanding upon which true friendship must 
be founded. Gifts of machinery, food, and advice are interpreted 
in the East, not as friendship, but as bribes and unwanted inter- 
ference. The history of the contacts between Europe and South 
Asia reflects a nearly unbroken pattern of relationship based upon 
force and materialities alone—rather than upon affection. Affection 
can be sincere only when it exists between people who, in an im- 
portant regard, feel themselves to be mutually regarded as equals. 
Social equality between Westerner and Easterner has never served 
as a basis for intercourse between the two worlds. Bridges of affec- 
tion are needed to weld the East-West into one world and make the 
spread of the disintegrative force of Stalinism impotent. 

American material creations have become sources of pride to 
us, pride in the aesthetic development which that creativity made 
possible. We are proud that within two centuries we have turned 
an inhospitable continent into a vast garden for the enjoyment of a 
hundred fifty million people. This garden is still plagued by fig- 
urative snakes, poison ivy, and flowers without perfume. But, in 
spite of its shortcomings, the creation of America has provided us 
with something far greater than the mere materialities in them- 
selves. Asians do not understand the spirituality behind our mate- 
rial creativity. All they know is that we come eastward bearing 
charity and bribes, when Asians have hoped for centuries that men 
would come to the Orient bearing respect and tolerance—and affec- 
tion. We often misinterpret Asian neutralism because of the neglect 
to get to its roots. Easterners and Westerners argue among them- 
selves only on tangents. We denounce Stalinism as regimentation 
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and stunted personal growth resulting from foreign domination. 
Then South Asians denounce the white man and explain how they 
want to be left alone to live by themselves. Yet the fact remains 
that Asians are intensely interested in foreigners. They are as 
hospitable and friendly as any other people. What they want is a 
world interpreted by feelings of brotherhood and not by economic 
pressures which are invariably one-sided. It is not our gifts which 
are important, but our affection and understanding. 

There are two lines of attack which we must make in our effort 
to prevent Asian third-force movements from being used, diplo- 
matically, economically, and culturally, as tools against us. In the 
first place, we must convince Asians that the United States is not 
offering a new form of colonialism, disguised as economic aid. We 
cannot follow the leadership of European colonialists. Our policies 
in Asia must not be inextricably linked to our efforts to maintain 
our alliances in Western Europe. Asians must learn, as they do not 
at present understand, that our policy in Asia is not a tail to the 
kite of our European diplomacy. They must be made to under- 
stand that we ourselves have repudiated the colonial patterns and 
do not intend to support Western European ventures in Asia—ven- 
tures designed to strengthen Europe in Asia at the expense of Asian 
nationalist movements. 

Concomitant to this, we must help the new Asian countries to 
appreciate a world view and thereby to repudiate isolationism. 
There is a very real danger that intense Asian nationalism will lead 
to a form of neutralism and isolation which will, in the long run, 
open the way for Communist expansion and lead to a type of false 
internationalism—namely Stalinism—which is fatal both to our 
future and to the future of Asia. 

These broad approaches are vital to the Western defense against 
an Asian third force which can result only in an aid to the Com- 
munists. We, ourselves, are experts in third-force thinking. We 
have been the world’s leading exponents of “‘third-forcism’’—some- 
times called isolationism—for decades. We are, therefore, in a 
special position both to understand the attitudes of Asians and to 
warn them of the extreme dangers of isolation. 
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[| poor Kiko turned a somersault, and then, possessed 

by delight in looking at this boy to whom the wonderful thing 
was happening, he ran to the dresser, climbed to its top, and looked 
in the mirror. “The ocean! I am going to the ocean!” he promised 
himself, as though the beautiful reflection were a stranger. 

It was true, he scarcely recognized himself. For today he did 
not wear patched overalls and the T-shirt with blue and tan stripes 
faded into a nondescript monotone. Today he wore new khaki pants 
made from Tio Ysrael’s cut-down trousers, which his uncle was now 
too fat to wear. Above them was a brilliant orange-and-green cow- 
boy shirt which Tio Ysrael had bought, the day Kiko saw it in a 
store window and begged so hard, instead of paying the light bill. 
On his usually bare feet were new white oxfords, not more than half 
worn through, given.to him by the lady for whom his Tia Rosa 
worked. 

Of all his five years, this day on which he was going to see the 
ocean for the first time was the best, and he laughed to know himself 
equal to it, so beautiful and clean, so holiday-looking. 

Around Kiko the Ruiz family clattered and shrieked. Tortillas 
and a jar of chili sauce were packed in a cardboard carton, along 
with onions, lettuce, cheese, sausages, and bananas. Seven fringed 
napkins were laid on top of the lunch and covered with the second- 
best tablecloth. On an impulse Tia Rosa ran to the back porch and 
returned with a large umbrella, one rib flapping free of its black 
cotton. 

“See, see! An umbrella to keep off the sun!” she screamed, as 
excited as the rest. It was hard to remember how angry she had been 
three days before when Tio Ysrael had laid off work at the packing 
house without telling her and had come home in the middle of the 
afternoon with the fine big Buick. “You cannot see that I have made 
us money this afternoon,” Tio Ysrael had told her sorrowfully. “It 
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is more than a bargain; it is good for our souls. It gives us pride. 
Not one other family on our street has a Buick. Only the rich ride in 
Buicks, Rosa. I have made this family rich.” 

Tio Ysrael was right. The whole family felt rich to see the big 
car parked in front of the house, its maroon paint rusted only on 
top where it did not show. 

Kiko jumped from the dresser to the floor and took the umbrella, 
hopping with it as though it were a cane. He laughed and laughed. 
“T am going to see the ocean!” he chirped. 

“Laugh, laugh, soon you cry!” Tia Rosa warned, back at the 
lunch box, tucking in the forgotten salt and a jar of pickled cactus. 
“Have I not warned you that evil spirits are jealous of pretty, laugh- 
ing faces? Do not be boastful with joy.” 

But his merry expression made her relent, and she tickled him 
under the chin. “Your mamacita all over again,” she said ten- 
derly. “Crazy for fun and picnics. And crazy, crazy for the ocean. 
She used to run into its waves like they were arms, laugh, laughing 
just like you now, Kiko. Even the day you were born. That is why 
you came so soon on this earth, and that is why Maria 

She broke off, her eyes bright and wet with sudden emotion as 
she watched Kiko giggle and whirl in circles around his cousin 


Francisca, who was his same age. His own name was Francisco, 
shortened by family usage into Kiko. The two children were like 
twins, Tia Rosa said frequently, half weeping. Kiko was the only 
child of Maria, her dead younger sister. Therefore, Tia Rosa was 
now his mama who loved him as much as her own Francisca, Juan, 
Jestis, and Luis. 

Outdoors, Juan and Jests, six and nine, honked the car’s horn 
and boasted to the neighborhood children. “We are going fifteen 
miles in this car!’’ Jestis cried. “Fifteen miles to the ocean to swim 
and catch fish. Maybe we will never come home again! Maybe 
we will live forever by the ocean!” 

Kiko laughed in responsive ecstacy. “We will live forever by the 
ocean!” he sang. 

“Wait,” said Tia Rosa. “Wait until you see the ocean. It roars 
and thunders. It is too big to live by. It is more frightening than 
the Casa Verde River in winter when the floods come.” 
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Kiko sobered. “Will the ocean get me, Tia Rosa?” 

“No lo quiera Dios!”” gasped Tia Rosa. “No, for I will spank you 
if you go too deep into it.” 

Kiko smiled again. Tia Rosa spanked and kissed freely. It was 
not unpleasant, the momentary pain merely sharpening the sense 
of being loved. He caught Francisca’s hand, and together they ran 
through the door, across the yard, to the car. 

Tio Ysrael strutted around the house with a bucket of water. 
With his little finger daintily curled, he unscrewed the radiator 
cap and looked around to see if the neighbors watched. They did, 
and the sweat of pride ran down his fat smooth cheeks. 

“Ts the car thirsty?” Kiko asked. 

“Tess than a quart thirsty,” said Tio Ysrael, carefully pouring 
the water so it would not splash the hood. “But even a quart is im- 
portant to this car. We must take care of it. Our family has never 
before had a car.” 

“Will you put the ocean in the car?” 

“No,” said Tio Ysrael. “The ocean is too salty—it would eat 
the car. We go to play with the ocean. That is why I bought this 
car. So we may play.” 

“Better we bought a new roof for the house!” said Tia Rosa, 
carrying out the lunch carton. “Better we had the day’s pay lost 
while you looked for it.” She frowned and stamped angrily. Then 
she gazed upon her sons in the front seat, at her husband beside 
the hood. “It is very rich to own a car,” she admitted. “Now we 
are not chained to our own front yard.” 

She rushed back to the house for baby Luis, who blinked and 
whimpered and then quieted into solemn investigation when he 
was plumped onto the front seat. 

“In the back!” Tia Rosa ordered Jestis and Juan. 

The boys clambered over the seat, and she scooted Kiko and 
Francisca beside them. Tio Ysrael squeezed his two hundred and 
thirty pounds under the wheel. The engine turned over, the car 
started forward. “Ah!” the family chorused as the car rolled slowly 
down the street between the rows of weathered shacks. 

Tia Cruz, no aunt by blood but merely so old and lovable that 
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she seemed to be everybody’s aunt, waved from her son’s yard where 
she gathered squash. 

“Why did we not ask Tia Cruz to go with us!” Tia Rosa ex- 
claimed, stricken by her thoughtlessness. “She is always watching 
the children for us. Ysrael, stop!” 

Tio Ysrael put on the brakes. “We are going to the ocean for a 
picnic. Come with us, Tia Cruz, it will make us happy,” Tia Rosa 
called. 

The brown old face of Tia Cruz first smiled, and then wrinkled 
anxiously. “Gracias, gracias, butno,” she said. Her dark eyes fixed, 
intensifying their downward slant, giving her a sudden look of grief 
and fear. “I do not like the ocean. Why do you not go to the moun- 
tains, Rosa?” | 

“The ocean, the ocean!” screamed the children in sudden 
fright. 

“Tt is all planned,” said Tia Rosa. “They want water to wade in 
and sand to dig. Now that we have this car, there will be many trips. 
Next time we will go to the mountains.” 

“T do not like the ocean,” Tia Cruz repeated stubbornly. “Do 
not take the children. There may be one among them the ocean will 
covet.” 

The wails from the back seat rose so high that Tia Rosa stood up 
and slapped mightily from left to right. “See how they weep?” she 
said a little crossly to the older woman. “Next time the mountains. 
Go, Ysrael.” 

“Better a day’s tears than a lifetime’s,” said Tia Cruz. Yet her 
old lips wavered a smile, and her hand lifted in loving farewell as 
they drove away. 

“The old have notions,” said Tia Rosa to Tio Ysrael. But she 
turned fiercely upon the children in the back. “Nevertheless, I will 
tie you in the car if you go too far in the water!” 

As they drove past orange, lemon, and walnut groves which 
spanned the distance between their California town of Casa Verde 
and Ventura where they would meet the sea, Tio Ysrael’s hoarse 
baritone carried a tune without beginning or end. “Look, look!” 
the children screamed constantly at everything, while baby Luis 
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gurgled and patted his hands as his mother held him high against 
her shoulder. 

As the miles sped by, a new smell coming on the wind tingled 
Kiko’s nose. Sharp and wet. Strange and yet familiar, as is a dream. 
“Tt smells, it smells!” he cried. 

“What smells?” asked Tia Rosa, rearing her stocky body over 
the back seat to see if the chili had spilled. 

“The ocean!” said Kiko. He grabbed Francisca’s face and 
pushed it outside the window. “Smell the ocean!” 

Tia Rosa stared at Kiko, and then at her husband. “He has 
never been to the ocean; how does he know its smell?” 

“Quien sabe?” said her husband. But he raised his eyes super- 
stitiously heavenward, and then became so entranced with a hole in 
the ceiling’s upholstery that the car jagged against the road shoulder. 

“Ysrael! Watch!” 

“Do not get excited,” said Tio Ysrael as he straightened the car. 
“Tt was not our time to die. Else so little a bump as that would have 
taken us. Always there is struggle between life and death, but when 
shall one or the other win? Whocansay? Itisa mystery. All things 
have this mystery. Like with Kiko.” 

“Ysrael, you are frightening me! What are you talking about?” 

“You were born frightened,” Tio Ysrael said placidly. “I have 
often heard your mother tell how you screamed when the earth’s air 
first struck you. You are frightened about the car, you are frightened 
about money, you are frightened about the children. And on top 
of being born frightened, you are a mother. There is a mystery 
between mother and child. I have seen it in you, Rosa, when you 
jump from sound sleep and run for the medicine bottle even before 
the child calls to tell you it is sick. I am the father. Why do I not 
wake? Itis a mystery, and perhaps it does not end with death. Per- 
haps it is because of his mother that Kiko knows the smell of the 
ocean.” 

“You mean—” Tia Rosa was whispering— “‘you mean, Kiko 
remembers that he played in the sea with his mother before he was 
born?” 


Tio Ysrael’s fat shoulders shrugged. “Quien sabe? Mysteries 
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are not in questions and answers, but in fitting them together. But 
surely love belongs to the dead as well as the living. Maria loves 
her child. Perhaps she stays near him. Perhaps she teaches him 
things he would not otherwise know.” | 

“T am fright ” Tia Rosa began, and broke off abruptly. 
“Everyone cries when they are born,” she said crossly. But her 
volatile attention was deflected by the squealing of the brakes at 
the junction stop on Ventura’s outskirts. “Look, nifos, look where 
Mama looks! Soon you'll see the ocean.” 

The children stood up to catch a glimpse more quickly as the 
car drove on. Jest, the tallest, saw the water first. “A boat is on 
it!” he shrieked. 

Kiko followed the direction of his cousin’s pointing finger and 
saw the dark oblong shape. But it was not the boat which pulled 
his breath into a gasp of delight. It was the ocean. So big that it 
was forever. Blue-gray-green water stretched out until it washed 
into the heavens and became the sky. Yet, intimate and loving be- 
side the shore, where white ruffled waves beckoned the land out to 
sea 


“Tt is mine!”’ Kiko declared, his eyes big and shining. 

“What is, Kiko?” asked Tio Ysrael. 

“The ocean,” said Kiko. “It is mine.” 

The car stopped beyond Ventura on a ledge above the flat sandy 
beach, and Kiko pushed Francisca aside in his hurry to get out. She 
started to cry because usually he took her hand and they went every- 
where together. But her tears dried in the excitement of watching 
his feet plow up the sand in his haste to reach the water. 

At the waves’ edge Kiko picked up a pebble to throw it into the 
sea. But his hand held the pebble and dropped to his side. Will it 
hurt the ocean? he thought without thinking the actual words. 

Juan and Jesiis kicked off their shoes, rolled up their pants, and 
dashed into the water. ““Wade, wade!” they called. 

Kiko pulled off his oxfords and socks and stuck his toes into the 
curl of a wave. He trembled as the cold water stung his flesh. Fran- 
cisca ran past him, squealing, as though she drove off the waves like 
chickens. 
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Sand dribbled away under Kiko’s feet with the pull of the water. 
“Where do the waves go?” he called. But no one heard. 

He thought about it to himself. The waves, each distinct and 
powerful, rushing at the land and then slipping away, lost forever 
in the wholeness. He smiled and patted a departing wave. “Adios,” 
he whispered. And then, because it sounded grown-up, “Vaya con 
Dios!” 

Another wave splashed his knees. Kiko grabbed for it, catching 
little pools in his hands. But the water spilled along the creases of 
his hand to the sand. “It won’t stay,” he said sadly. 

“Kiko, do not be afraid with what Tia Rosa said!” his aunt 
called contritely as she set up the umbrella over Luis. “Play! If 
you stand still, you'll get cold.” 

Kiko obediently jumped up and down. “Build mea sand house!” 
Francisca begged. But he shook his head and walked far up the 
beach and again stood still in the water. His mouth was open, ready 
for laughter. But it did not come. It stayed caught in his blood, 
singing and dancing, too ecstatic for outward expression. “Ocean, 
ocean!” he cried, full of love and longing. 

Foamy bubbles burst against the sand, sighing sibilantly. “It 
talks!” he said delightedly, and shut his eyes to concentrate upon 
hearing when the next wave came. He trembled as its strength 
gripped his ankles. The sand going past his feet did not seem to be 
moving. It was himself, slipping, slipping, out where the waves were 
lost. “Come, Kiko! Kiko, come!” the wave whispered. 

He stepped forward. 

“Ninos, come! We eat!” 

Kiko turned slowly toward Tia Rosa. With his back to the water, 
the laughter caught in his body broke free and spilled from his lips. 
He scampered across the sand, skimming pebbles with his toes. He 
grabbed a tortilla from the lunch carton, fell laughing across Fran- 
cisca’s lap, while his free hand threw sand in Juan’s hair. 

“Maria all over again,” Tia Rosa said, giving him a light spank. 
“This ocean makes you crazy.” 

After lunch Kiko’s cousins ran back to the water. But Kiko 
climbed on Tia Rosa’s lap and tickled her neck, nuzzling against 
her for some assurance that he did not understand. She rocked him 
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against her a moment and then pushed him after the others. “Play; 
be naughty if you want,” she said. “I like you to be like your 
mamacita.” 

As though he were a rubber ball that has struck that at which it 
was aimed, Kiko bounced away to the water’s edge, his face reflect- 
ing the motion of the waves in little ebbs and tides of delight. “The 
ocean is mine,” he said softly and confidently. He let a wave kiss 
his toes. 

Out in the breakers Jestis and Juan whispered and giggled. Then 
they darted shoreward to Kiko. Swiftly the boys caught their small 
cousin’s arms and swung him over the waves. 

Kiko screamed, high and fierce. Jestis and Juan tried to let him 
down, but he thrashed in their grasp. Their hands slipped and he 
fell face forward into the salt water. 

Tia Rosa plunged across the sand, into the waves, and picked 
him up. Ina single blurred frenzy she slapped both Juan and Jesus. 
Kiko wriggled free and struggled deep into the water. 

“Kiko!” she yelled, grabbing his suspenders. 

He looked at her open-mouthed, his eyes wild and dazed. Then 
he fought her hands savagely. She yanked him to her and spanked 
him hard. When her fright was spent, she lifted him and nuzzled 
her face against his head. “Poor little one, you’re more frightened 
even than your fia.” 

“No!” said Kiko. “No!” 

“But the screams, Kiko—why you beat out my brains with those 
screams?” 

Like the ocean’s roar, the blood drummed through Kiko’s head. 
He could not explain, he could not think. But it was not fright which 
had made him scream. It was an agony and joy between himself and 
the sea. 

“Let me go!” he said, pounding Tia Rosa’s shoulders. 

“Bad, bad, crazy, foolish! All of you children!” said Tia Rosa 
angrily. “We go home this minute. Do not dare go back in the 
water! Stand onthe sand and dry your clothes.” 

Ina flurry of indignation she ran back to Luis and began packing 
the lunch things. 

Kiko backed onto the beach, sat down with his legs spraddled, 
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and stared out to sea. After a while he wept softly; he did not know 
why. 

“Ysrael, Juan, Jestis, all, come now!” Tia Rosa called, closing 
her umbrella and lifting Luis. 

The two older boys rolled down their pants legs and slowly 
walked toward the car. Francisca squatted beside Kiko. 

“Now!” her mother insisted fiercely. 

Francisca came to her mother. Kiko did not budge. 

“Very well, Kiko, stay here all night,” said Tia Rosa. “You can 
eat raw fish out of the ocean for supper.” 

Tio Ysrael came up, holding out a handful of gleaming white 
pebbles. “Look, like moonstones,” he said. 

“That one must have swallowed a moonstone—he is bewitched,” 
said his wife, jerking her head at Kiko. Her voice raised. “Kiko 
will not come! He is going to stay here alone all night in the dark!” 

‘““Mamacita, Kiko cries,” said Francisca. 

Tia Rosa handed Luis to her husband, ran to the little boy, picked 
him up. “Is your stomach sick? Tia Rosa only teased. Jestis, take 
Luis from your father. I will keep Kiko on the front seat.” 

“No, no! I don’t want to go!” Kiko wept. 

Tio Ysrael looked up at the blue sky. “Maria,” he murmured 
sadly. 

Tia Rosa put Kiko’s middle across her shoulder and strode to 
the highway. Back of her his arms stretched toward the ocean and 
his face dripped with tears. 


All next day Kiko was quiet. Not once did his lips turn up their 
corners, or his cheeks dimple, or laughter pour out of him as usual 
like an overflowing fountain. 

“Tt is a sickness,” fretted his aunt. “Perhaps he caught a fever.” 
But his face was cool to her hand. 

The next day was the same. No jumping on the running board of 
the car. No riding straddle of its hood with his cousins. 

“It is a decline!” wailed Tia Rosa. “Little by little, he is going 
away from us. Next thing he will be coughing in the hospital.” 

On the third day, Tio Ysrael went to the grocery and telephoned 
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the foreman of the packing house where he worked. “I cannot come 
to work,” he said. “There is bad sickness in the family.” 

As he hung up, he crossed himself. It was worse than sickness 
—ano lo quiera Dios, it was like a spell! 

Kiko ate a mouthful of breakfast, a mouthful of lunch. Between 
times he took up his wait in a corner of the yard and gazed toward the 
west. When dusk came he crept into the house and went to the west 
window. 

“Tt must be his mother is lonely for him!” Tia Rosa whispered 
to Tio Ysrael, her eyes steadily dropping tears. 

He nodded his head solemnly. “If I could only hear his laugh 
again,” he said sorrowfully. 

Jestis, Juan, and Francisca gathered about Kiko. “Look at me!” 
said Jess. He put his head to the floor and waggled his heels in 
the air. 

“Laugh, Kiko,” begged the children. But he did not laugh. 

Juan scrambled around the floor on his hands and knees. “Woof, 
woof!” he barked. Kiko’s lips drooped and trembled. 

“Here, here!” cried Tio Ysrael. He lifted Kiko high in the air 
and gently swung him in a circle. “You are an airplane. Zoom, 
br-r-r-r, now we land!” 

Kiko went to the window and pressed his face against the pane. 
“T hear the ocean,” he said softly. “I think it is crying.” 

“Maria would not do this! It is the ocean itself that has stolen his 
soul!” wept Tia Rosa. Abruptly she screamed. “Dios mio, no! Was 
that what Tia Cruz meant? Ysrael, remember, she begged us—she 
said the ocean might covet a child!” 

Tio Ysrael drew in his breath sharply, which deepened the sag 
three days of worry had put in his cheeks. It was good his wife did 
not see his face. She was already out of the yard, down the street, 
erying, “Tia Cruz, come, come!” 

In a few minutes Tia Cruz entered the house with Rosa. Her 
drooping eyelids lifted as she stared at the scene before her, seek- 
ing something which could not be seen. She went to the boy and 
gently put her hand under his chin. “Smile for me, Kiko,” she 
wheedled. 
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Kiko did not move. 

“Can you weep then?” 

Tears crawled down Kiko’s cheeks. 

Tia Cruz shook her head sadly at his aunt and uncle. “I warned 
you,” she said. “The ocean is the enemy of the land and its crea- 
tures. It is jealous, always creeping and seeping and biting at the 
earth, greedy to be master. Could you not hear the evil spirits in 
every roar, every wave? Kiko is too pretty—it makes the evil ones 
envious. They want the music in his laugh, the sparkle of his eyes. 
They are stealing Kiko’s soul.” 

Tia Rosa moaned and sank upon the sofa beside her husband. 
He put his arm about her. “Why did I not buy a roof instead of a 
car!” he grieved. “‘A child without a soul!” 

“Tell me about Kiko. How did he act that day when you brought 
him away from the ocean?” asked the old woman. 

“First he fought me, then he wept,” Tia Rosa said. “Even when 
I carried him away across my shoulder, he reached back and cried 
for the ocean.” 

“Ah, ah!” exclaimed Tia Cruz. “No wonder this has happened. 
You did not let him break away of himself. You brought him by 
force while he was filled with desire. Denial not of choice increases 
desire. It has trapped him, Rosa. Those ocean spirits have fastened 
upon his longing like hungry fish. He should have left of his own 
will. When he came, you should not have let him look again upon 
the ocean. You should have kept his eyes upon the land and you. 
Of himself Kiko must come. Only Kiko can keep his soul.” 

Tia Rosa’s anguished lips murmured a prayer. She ran to the 
bedroom for a picture of the dead Maria, kissed it, and held it to 
her breast. 

Tia Cruz’s old mouth trembled as she crossed herself. “Oh my 
young one, my baby, it is happening again,” she murmured. Her 
voice strengthened, became sadly confident. ‘Rosa, I know of what 
Ispeak. The sea stole my youngest child. A man when it happened, 
it is true, but the spell was first cast when he was not much older 
than Kiko. We lived deep in the land, but we visited my sister whose 
house was beside the Gulf. After we came home, he despised the land 
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on which he was born. The sheep wandered from him; the chickens 
became sick if he fed them. Like the ocean, he hated land things. 
Always he was running away to the coast, and when he grew up, he 
became a sailor. His ship sank in the war.” 

She covered her face with her hands, the family about her silent 
and appalled. 

Suddenly she lifted her face. “Do not wait longer! Tonight we 
must break this spell. Tonight we must go to the ocean.” 

The aunt and uncle stared at her. “Tonight,” repeated Tia Cruz. 
“With my son I was ignorant, but grief has caused me to learn 
much. Now, gracias a Dios, this knowledge will be used for Kiko. 
Come, get the children ready.” 

With a manner which permitted no argument, she picked up 
Kiko and carried him outdoors to the car. The family followed in 
awed excitement, pausing only to snatch up sweaters. Tio Ysrael 
squeezed under the wheel and pushed the starter. But the big fine car 
gave an elderly cough, refusing the gasoline. Tia Rosa whimpered. 
Sweat poured down Tio Ysrael’s cheeks as he struggled with the 
choke. Then the spark caught and the car moved forward, ever 
more swiftly, on to Ventura. 

All the way Tia Cruz kept Kiko in her arms, gently patting his 
back. “Ru-ru, ru-ru,” she crooned over and over as though he were 
a tiny baby. 

Kiko knew the ocean was near from the wet sting in his nostrils. 
Then he heard the swish and pound of the water as it struck the 
beach. The car stopped. 

“On the floor! Do not look at the wicked thing!” Tia Rosa yelled 
at the children. 

“Be gentle! No scolding tonight,” warned Tia Cruz. She pushed 
past the children, Kiko still in her arms. “Kiko and I go alone,” she 
said with authority. 

She stumbled down the low bank to the beach and set him down. 
He heard the waves sigh as they fled to their hiding place. Particles 
of his desire swept after them like sand pulled from the beach. He 
stumbled forward. 

“Gently!” begged Tia Cruz. “Go softly asa little mouse. A little 
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mouse will not make the sea hungry.” She came after him and held 
his shoulders. “Kiko, when I let you go, walk to the water’s edge. 
Touch it, that the touch may wash away your fear.” 

“I am not afraid,” said Kiko. “It is my ocean.” 

“How shall I say it?” cried Tia Cruz, fright stabbing her voice. 
“Then be bold, Kiko. Be master of the ocean. Touch the ocean and 
tell those whining spirits in the waves that you belong to yourself. 
Tell them you will not be sucked away by the sea. In a little while I 
will call. When I do, come back to me. Come back on your own 
two legs. No crying! No looking back! Oh, Kiko bebé, remember, 
do not look back at the sea after you turn from it. Keep your eyes 
on the land. Do you understand?” 

Her hands felt his head nod, and she took comfort, not knowing 
that his understanding was for mere words and not their meaning. 
Gently she shoved him forward. Like a soft land wind her voice 
followed, “Valgate Dios!” 

He walked a few steps and stood still, shivering. He felt so small, 
so small, not a child-adult smallness but a smallness in a vast dark 
world against which he could not measure himself. Ahead was the 
gray-black beach with the infinite black of the water beyond. He 
closed his eyes to find the memory of water sparkling in sunlight, 
but within them, too, was only dark. 

Then, his hearing undisturbed by vision, the moaning passion 
of the water passed through him. He went closer. 

He stopped as a wave splashed his shoes. Like an echo, the words 
of Tia Cruz came back to him. He squatted down, hands flat on the 
sand, and gasped when the water struck his arms. What is bold, 
what is master? he thought. He stood up with the salt water drip- 
ping from him, tingling his flesh. 

“Waves, I can’t see you!” he said petulantly, and ran down the 
shore’s slope after them. His shoes squushed with water, bringing a 
guilty fear of punishment which swiftly vanished. They told me 
to, they are afraid about me, he thought; I can have my ocean. 

“Ocean, you are mine!” he screamed, thinking, This is bold. He 
plunged ahead, gasping with the water’s shock, almost delirious with 
his strange freedom. 

Before it struck, he heard the big wave. An open hungry sound. 
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A monster moaning with its mouth wide. It curled directly ahead, 
darker than the dark, seeming disembodied from the ocean, raven- 
- ing at it as well as at him. Instinctively he wheeled and tried to run. 
But it was too late. The huge wave foamed over his head and tossed 
him down, choking, fighting. The wave fell back, but another mon- 
ster was at its heels, sweeping over his head. His fingers dug at the 
sifting sand, and his legs kicked like a crab which has been turned 
on its back. 

“Kiko, come! We go!” he heard faintly. 

He tried to answer, but the water strangled him. Tia Cruz, get me, 
his mind whimpered. Then he remembered. Tia Cruz could not 
get him. On his own two legs, she had said. No crying—how could 
he not cry! Tia Cruz could not get him. 

Again came the water, swiftly and greedily pulling him back 
the instant it stopped pushing forward. The sand under him turned 
liquid. All the world turned liquid, strangling and smothering until 
nothing was left of him but a little light in the center of his brain. 

The little light remained steady, a mere pin point. Although it 
was inside his brain, its strength was separate, pulling him forward. 
When a wave struck, it was the little light that used the wave’s force, 
yielding him to its propulsion, fighting its recession. Kiko, watch- 
ing the light, caught frantically at pebbles, gaining courage from 
their solidity. 

“Kiko, come!”” Was it Tia Cruz who called? Or the ocean. 

He scrambled faster, making a mighty effort to reach the little 
light within him, to possess its destination, and felt his fingernails 
dig into firm sand. The light softly exploded into a suffusion of 
triumph throughout his body. 

Kiko staggered to his feet. The triumph vanished as if it had 
never been and left him frightened and chilled. His mouth spread 
to cry, but he forced back the tears. “Tia Cruz!” he quavered. 

“Here, Kiko!” she answered from the ledge beside the highway, 
farther away than Kiko had thought. 

A wave struck his heels, and his head half turned to see if horror 
were upon him again. But he caught himself. “I will look only at 
the land, only at the land, Tia Cruz!” he gasped. 

He stumbled toward her on numbed legs. It was agony not to 
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look back, not to know how close the ocean reached. He wanted to 
cry. He wanted to sit down and wait for Tia Cruz to carry him. But 
the words she had told him were no longer mere words. They had 
meaning and terror and truth. 

Tia Cruz was just ahead, like a shadow. The car door slammed, 
and another shadow, short and stocky, moved swiftly beside her. 
“Kiko, come! Come back to us!” It was Tia Rosa, her voice choked 
with tears. 

He struggled forward and fell at his aunt’s feet. He caught her 
leg and pressed his face against her warm flesh. “The ocean is cold,” 
he whimpered as though he had made a great discovery. 

She caught him in her arms. “Gracias a Dios, you have returned 
of yourself! Oh, laugh for me, Kiko, laugh just once like always 
for Tia Rosa!” 

His mouth opened obediently. “Ha, ha!” he tried flatly. 

In the lights of an approaching car he saw the heads of his cousins 
pop above the car door. Mine, they are mine! he thought with the 
wonder and joy he had used in calling to the sea. “Ha, ha!” the 
children echoed hopefully. 

The approaching car struck a ridge in the road, and its lights 
jounced. It made the children’s noses appear to wiggle and their 
mouths shift position. Tio Ysrael’s mustache seemed to jump from 
one side of his face to the other. They looked beautiful and funny, 
like clowns. “Ha, ha!” said Kiko again, with only the edges of the 
sound curled with laughter. 

Then it caught him at the throat where Tia Rosa had her face. 
It gripped his belly where her arms circled him. It spumed and 
spouted, rippled and rollicked from every part of him. 

“Listen! Listen! He laughs better than ever!” Tia Rosa shouted 
joyously. 
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Byron said farewell to Harrow, 
Farewell to Newstead Abbey. 
Farewells were deep within his marrow, 


And hardly ever shabby. 


Byron said farewell, Augusta, 
Teresa, Anne, and Clare. 

Only foolish maids would trust a 
Poet—here, then there. 


Farewell, he said, to Waterloo 
And dungeon of Chillon. 

Farewell, good-by, a fond adieu— 
Lord Byron’s moving on. 


Farewell to mistress and to wife, 
To ocean, crag, and dell. 

From practicing, throughout his life, 
He said his farewells well. 
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(Continued from page 257) 
The Pacific Spectator he has written 
about developments in China, where 
for five years he was resident at the 
Princeton Center in Peiping, and 
about the responsibilities which 
craftsmen in the arts ought to as- 
sume. 
Amapor T. Dacuio (“Informa- 
tion”), considered one of the impor- 
tant contemporary writers in English 
in the Philippines, is teacher of Eng- 
lish, psychology, and social studies 
in Leyte Normal School, Tacloban. 
He has published numerous poems, 
feature articles, and short stories in 
national magazines of his country, 
and is now working on a novel which 
deals with World War II. At the 
present time Mr. Daguio is at Stan- 
ford University on a Philippine gov- 
ernment scholarship in English. 
MANUEL A. Viray (“Certain Influ- 
ences in Filipino Writing”) was 
born in Lingayen, Pangasinan Prov- 
ince, and grew up in Dagupan City. 
Since taking his Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy degree at the University of the 
Philippines in 1936, he has edited 
two books of poetry, Heart of the 
Island and the Philippine Poetry An- 
nual, and has found time also to work 
in the Department of Foreign Affairs 
of the Philippines. At the present 
time he is serving on the Advisory 
Board, University of the Philippines 
Writers’ Club. 
N. V. M. GoNZALEz (“Children of 
the Ash-covered Loam”), born in 
Mindoro, is teacher of writing at the 
University of the Philippines. In 
1949 he won a Rockefeller fellowship 
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which allowed him to attend the Stan- 
ford Writing Center and various 
writers’ conferences. Winner of a 
Commonwealth of the Philippines 
novel award in 1947, he has also 
published short stories in the Hop- 
kins Review, the Sewanee Review, 
and Stanford Short Stories. His 
short-story collection, Seven Hills 
Away, was brought out in the United 
States in 1947 by Alan Swallow. At 
the present time, Mr. Gonzalez is 
traveling in South and Southeast 
Asia on a Rockefeller-financed writ- 
ers’ exchange fellowship. 

OscaR DE ZUNIGA (“Love Song”) 
was born and reared in the district of 
Tondo, Manila, and never went to 
college, but today, after years de- 
voted to home study, he is considered 
one of the outstanding poets in Eng- 
lish in the Philippines. “Love Song” 
is part of a collection of poems which, 
to date, have never appeared in the 
United States. In addition to his cre- 
ative writing, Mr. de Zuniga serves 
as associate editor of the magazine 
section of the Manila Chronicle. 
ALFRED Kay (“Is Chiang Ready 
to Fight?”), a newspaperman with 
over fifteen years of experience, be- 
gan as a police reporter at night 
while attending Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Geology by day. On 
the staff of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle since 1938, he has won three na- 
tional awards, including the Head- 
liners Award in 1948 for outstanding 
news reporting in the United States. 
In 1950 he was recipient of a Reid 
Fellowship, which enabled him to de- 
vote a year to travel in Asia. 
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Mirprep WESTON (“Flowering 
Shrub”) recently resumed academic 
studies after a twenty years’ absence, 
and it is to this return that she attrib- 
utes her recovery of a long-diverted 
interest in verse writing. Her poem 
“Fugue for Autumn” appeared in the 
Autumn 1951 Spectator. 

EpirH R. MIrRrRieLEsEs (“Funds 
and Foundations — and Much 
More”), professor of English, emer- 
itus, at Stanford University, served 
for five years as managing editor of 
The Pacific Spectator and is cur- 
rently a member of the Editorial 
Board. Author of Writing the Short 
Story, The Story Writer, and other 
books and articles, she has devoted 
many summers to the teaching of 
short-story writing at the Bread Loaf 
Writers’ Conference. 

Cc. W. M. Ger (“South African 
Indians: Victims of Racial Bias’), 
a Manxman by descent, was born in 
Scotland and educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Enter- 
ing the Indian Civil Service in 1939, 
he served as Undersecretary to the 
Government of the Punjab until 
1945, when he contracted polio and 
was invalided to England in an iron 
lung. Still dependent upon an iron 
lung at night, he now lives in South 
Africa, where he has been reading 
philosophy and writing for British, 
Canadian, South African, and Ameri- 
can periodicals on African and Asian 
affairs. This is his second contribu- 
tion to The Pacific Spectator. 
Tyrus Hiuuway (“Billy Budd: 
Melville’s Human Sacrifice”) was 


one of the founders of the Melville 
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Society in 1944, and since that time 
he has served as secretary of the 
society and editor of its quarterly 
Newsletter. Formerly president of 
Mitchell College in Connecticut, he 
has recently moved to Colorado for 
the health of his young son, and is 
at present a member of the faculty 
of the Colorado State College of Ed- 
ucation. He has published Melville 
and the Whale, as well as numerous 
articles in scholarly periodicals. 

L. Epwarp SuHuck, Jr. (“The 
Third Force in South Asia”) arrived 
in Seoul June 14, 1950, as visiting 
professor of political science in the 
universities of Korea. After two 
weeks of lecturing, he was evacuated 
to Japan and was subsequently ap- 
pointed visiting professor of political 
science, Silliman University, the 
Philippines, under the Smith-Mundt 
Act. Having received a similar ap- 
pointment to Indonesia in May 1951, 
he is now associated with the Univer- 
sity of Indonesia, the Foreign Service 
Institute, and the Academi Nasional, 
all in Jakarta, the first American to 
offer courses in the universities of 
Indonesia. His article, “Democracy: 
Success or Failure in the Philip- 
pines,” appeared in the Winter 1952 
issue of The Pacific Spectator. 
FLORENCE V. MAYBERRY 
(“Kiko”) writes that her early life 
was spent largely in California, 
where she resettled in 1945 after fif- 
teen years in Reno, Nevada. For two 
years manager of the Santa Paula 
Chamber of Commerce, she resigned 
in 1948 because of ill health. Now 


thoroughly recovered, she writes for 
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half of each day, lectures for the 
Baha’i faith, and wrestles with a 
seventy -two-pound, seven-year-old 
son. “Kiko” is her fifth published 
story. 

RicHARD ARMOUR (“Farewell 
Performance”) is well known to 
Spectator readers for two poems 
dealing with college faculties en 


masse and for “The Dean,” that of- 
ficial peculiar to most institutions of 
higher learning who, according to 
Mr. Armour, is “more than profes- 
sor, less than president.” A frequent 
contributor to The New Yorker and 
other publications, Mr. Armour is 
professor of English at Scripps Col- 
lege, Claremont, California. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 255) 


ing because only that is worth writ- 
ing about, worth the agony and the 
sweat.” 

Members of the other group, as 
though determined to keep their 
artistry clean of human soiling, cre- 
ate word mosaics all but devoid of 
blemish—and as hard and nonhu- 
man as cut gems. We wonder if this 
shell of brilliance also may not hide 
fears that are ugly and paralyzing. 

The Pacific Spectator believes that 
literature is great in proportion as it 
reveals the fundamental struggles of 
the human spirit. Truly human writ- 
ing—the writing we are constantly 
searching for—can emerge only 
through subtle revelations of love 
and hate and greed and generosity 
and ambition and selflessness; that 
is to say, through all the impulses, 
good and bad, that appear with such 
maddening confusion in the worst 
and the best of us. Truly human 
writing will recognize, moreover, 
that we share all of these impulses, 
possibly in more equal measure than 
we think, with the adversaries who 
threaten us. 
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Insight into these fundamentals 
will be denied to the fearful writer. 
It will be so denied whether he sets 
out to save mankind or whether, 
without compassion for his own 
plight and that of his fellow humans, 
he erects monuments of stone-sharp 
words. Good writing—true artistry 
—cannot emerge except from a bru- 
tal honesty, and this honesty comes 
only to the writer courageous 
enough, not so much to struggle 
against the ideology of his adversary 
and not so much to labor at the cut- 
ting and sharpening of word designs, 
but to root down into human souls— 
his own included. This is a bitter 
task, and it demands what Faulkner 
described as “a life’s work in the 
agony and sweat of the human spirit, 
not for glory—” and not, we might 
add, for human preservation— “and 
least of all, for profit, but to create 
something out of materials of the hu- 
man spirit, something that did not 
exist before.” 
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}s THE coming election there are two issues—corruption and 
totalitarianism—which belong above the rough and tumble of 
partisan politics. Our democratic way of life depends upon clean 
administration and upon effective opposition to communism and 
other forms of police state government. The Pacific Spectator is 
forced to conclude, however, that neither party has yet faced these 
problems with needed objectivity or wisdom. 

Corruption in government is a creeping thing, with one small 
impropriety encouraging a more serious one. The official, regard- 
less of party, who yields even to minor indiscretions does the people 
he serves an inexcusable injustice. The moral fabric of our nation 
will be seriously damaged if the citizenry condones such practices. 
But let us demand that each candidate attack the improprieties of the 
opposition with dignity and with honest regard for the indiscretions 
of his own party. 

The totalitarian issue is still more complex, and we deplore 
tendencies of either party to obscure or oversimplify the struggle 
in its domestic or foreign aspects, to minimize its seriousness, to 
promise cheap, easy solutions, or to exploit crises for political profit. 
Even more bitterly we condemn those who, like our totalitarian 
enemies, propose that the end—the preservation of democracy— 
be sought by means destructive of democracy: the half truth that 
carries with it a half lie, the intimidation of honest dissent, the 
methods of the police state. A democracy persecuting a single law- 
abiding citizen, however unorthodox his beliefs, does itself more 
injury than an undetected subversive could hope to inflict. 

Whether Republicans or Democrats win, the problems of our 
country will be equally critical and challenging. We trust that the 
next administration and its opposition will succeed—as the past 
administration and its opposition have not succeeded—in raising 
the issues of corruption and totalitarianism to the levels of dignity 
and responsibility where they belong. 
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ALBERT LEON GUERARD (“Our 
Democracy—How Can It Be Im- 
proved?”), professor emeritus of 
general literature at Stanford Uni- 
versity, has spent the last three years 
as professor of general and compara- 
tive literature at Brandeis Univer- 
sity. The author of France: the 
Biography of a Nation and other dis- 
tinguished writings, he is now en- 
gaged on the third volume of a tril- 
ogy, Bottle in the Sea. The two ear- 
lier volumes, Personal Equation and 


Education of a Humanist, were pub- 
lished in 1947 and 1949 respec- 
tively. This is Mr. Guérard’s third 
contribution to The Pacific Spec- 
tator, “Gloria Victis! The Spirit of 
’Forty-eight” having appeared in the 
Autumn 1948 issue, and “Descartes, 
or the Will to Doubt” having ap- 
peared in the Summer 1951 issue. 
Mrs. Eprra STuuRMAN (“The | 
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under a fellowship from Harpers. 
With her husband, a teacher of Eng- 
lish at Santa Barbara College, she 
has been working on a study of psy- 
chological patterns in literature. Her 
essay “Poetry as Communication” 
appeared in the Spring 1949 issue of 
The Pacific Spectator, and Quiet 
Center, a book of verse, was pub- 
lished in 1946 by William Sloane 
Associates. 

Lars AHNEBRINK (“Par Lager- 
kvist: A Seeker and a Humanist”) 
was born in Sweden in 1915 and re- 
ceived his higher education at Upp- 


sala University where, in 1950, he 
was appointed docent in English. 
During 1946-47 he studied Ameri- 
can literature in the United States 
as a Rockefeller fellow, and during 
the present academic year he will be 
in this country completing a critical 
study of Hamlin Garland. He is the 
author of The Influence of Emile 
Zola on Frank Norris, published in 
1947, and The Beginnings of Natu- 
ralism in American Fiction, which 
was presented as his doctoral dis- 
sertation and which, upon its publi- 
(Continued on page 510) 


OUR DEMOCRACY— 


by Albert Guérard 


| BELIEVE in democracy, although I am no Democrat. The words 
of the Apostle admirably apply to my political faith: “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” There 
this inquiry might stop. If a faith is to be kept pure, it had better 
remain undefined. But above purity, which cannot be attained short 
of Nirvana, there is life, which is “fluctuating and diverse.” In 
practical terms, what do I mean when I affirm that I believe in de- 
mocracy? 

I have been told many times that the word does not figure in our 
Constitution. This is mere quibbling. The Preamble opens with a 
clear profession of democracy: “We, the people . . . ” The mean- 
ing is not lost when a term is translated from Greek into English; 
it is even plainer without the classic veil. By this simple and solemn 
declaration, America brought down to earth Rousseau’s shadowy 
“Social Contract.” 

Democracy is the denial of every authority that does not origi- 
nate with the people—absolute monarchy, military despotism, the 
caste system (hereditary aristocracy), the class system (plutocracy). 
Democracy can be restated as “government by consent of the gov- 
ered.” The rule of the most enlightened despot is illegitimate if 
it is imposed upon reluctant subjects. 

So democracy is not necessarily the best government. Theocracy, 
technocracy (the rule of experts), anarchism—each has theoretical 
and practical claims to excellence. All three may qualify as ““govern- 
ments by consent.” The Jews, the Roman Catholics, and the more 
logical Protestant sects, such as the Covenanters and Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, are persuaded that they possess the very Law of the Lord; 
to such a law no sane man would deny his assent. The technocrats 
should be ready to explain their courses whenever these are chal- 
lenged. A demonstration then would be the warrant of a political 
law, as it is at present the warrant of a physical law: no scientific 
truth is established except through the assent of competent judges. 
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It need hardly be emphasized that anarchism (“sturdy individual- 
ism’’) is the perfection of government by consent; under its dispen- 
sation no mancan be forced to do another man’s bidding. Anarchism 
is a cluster of sovereignties: if these are in harmony, we have reached 
the millennium; if they clash, we lapse from anarchism—Spencerian 
or Tolstoyan—into anarchy, which is sheer chaos. 

Democracy implies the rejection of every political privilege, 
that is, of every right which cannot be shared by all the people. The 
law must be universal; democracy, in this respect, is strictly Kant- 
ian. It is, therefore, inseparable from the concept of equality. If 
I were to indulge in formulas 4 la Montesquieu, I might say that the 
foundation of theocracy is righteousness; the foundation of tech- 
nocracy is truth; the foundation of anarchism is liberty ; the founda- 
tion of democracy is equality. And, to be sure, in the Holy Writ of 
our nation, equality is affirmed as the first of those truths which we 
hold to be self-evident. 

This, however, is a matter of emphasis, not of conflict. Equality 
is implicit in the rival systems. A demo-theocrat could argue that 
all men are equal in the sight of God and that their souls, to Him, are 
equally precious. (Jews and Calvinists, with their diverse doctrines 
of election, might demur.) Demo-technocrats will say that the laws 
of nature apply equally to all human beings, irrespective of birth or 
station. Demo-anarchists assert the inalienable equality of sovereign 
individuals: inequality is destructive of liberty, for every privilege 
abridges the freedom of the nonprivileged. Thus all doctrines meet 
and merge in the ideal. 

In the practical world, the emphasis makes a difference. And, 
when it is stated crudely, the fundamental assertion that all men are 
equal is a self-evident fallacy. I am not the equal of Einstein in the 
scientific field, of Joe Louis in the prize ring, of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., in the stock market. Because it is an absurdity, absolute 
democracy, the complete equality of all human beings, has never 
been practiced, attempted, or even preached. Like all absolutes, it 
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is a myth. We, who are the vanguard of democracy, do not give 
votes to babes and sucklings. What we call universal suffrage is 
adult suffrage; a short while ago, it was manhood suffrage. Age is 
accepted as a rough guaranty of maturity, education, and economic 
independence. The same rule which justifies our denying the vote 
to a college freshman might, and perhaps should, lead us to disbar 
a moron of forty. If age be the criterion, let us at any rate substitute 
Lewis Terman’s “mental age”’ for the merely chronological. Perhaps 
voters should be retired for senility at sixty-five, as professors are, 
and given the emeritus rank of Elder Citizens. 

Equality, therefore, has to be more carefully defined. As is fre- 
quently the case, the safest definition is negative: equality is the 
condemnation of all unjustifiable inequalities. Natural inequalities 
cannot be denied; sociological inequalities (a hierarchy of fune- 
tions) are inevitable as soon as we move away from anarchy. By 
removing senseless barriers, democracy makes it possible for the 
best to rise. Its aim is to permit the selection of a genuine aristoc- 
racy; it is identical, not with leveling, but with justice. 

The first rule of democracy is that no superiority should be taken 
for granted, and that none should be accepted as permanent. In 
this it agrees with technocracy: in modern science, no authority— 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, Newton, Einstein—is above challenge. But 
democracy is at odds with the caste system, hereditary aristocracy, 
which does not permit its own crude criterion, “birth” or “breed,” 
to be questioned. It is likewise antagonistic to theocracy: no true 
believer will submit the Law of God to a critical test. 

In broad terms, free and equal competition is the democratic 
method: the rough-and-tumble of business, elections, examinations. 
A true democracy holds nothing sacred. It must be free to prove, 
that is to say, to probe, to try, to test, to examine, all things. The 
most hallowed truths must consent to be so questioned ; the most out- 
rageous paradoxes are entitled to fair discussion. As soon as we 
edict, “Beyond this point thou shalt not think,” a privilege is created, 
a right is withheld, and democracy is maimed. 

The second rule is that there are no collective inequalities: each 
individual case must be examined on its own merit. I am perfectly 
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aware that there are group superiorities: adults versus children, the 
educated versus the illiterate, our own Heaven-descended race versus 
the lesser breeds; perhaps even men versus women. But these, if they 
be truths, are statistical truths, and do not infallibly apply to indi- 
viduals. Statistics will tell us that Scandinavians are taller than 
Italians. But if you want a big man for the police force, you will 
not reject a Primo Carnera in favor of a Norwegian midget. Even 
literacy is not an infallible standard. An illiterate (perhaps Homer 
was one?) may have more native wit and wisdom than a polished 
dullard stuffed with erudition. The illiterate masses of India and 
China managed to evolve and to follow such leaders as Gandhi, 
Nehru, and Sun Yat-sen, while the most learned country in the world 
groveled at the feet of Adolf Hitler. 

The third rule is that any individual superiority, when established 
by a fair test, is special, not general; it confers no authority in a dif- 
ferent field. Physical strength, learning, business capacity, are by 
no means interchangeable. Einstein might have been a captain of 
finance, and Pierpont Morgan a supreme scientist, if they had chosen; 
we do not know, for it did not happen. There are no valid general- 
intelligence tests. Among the great men whose achievements I have 
studied and could gauge, one man might rate an I.Q. of 160 for some 
of his acts and an I.Q. of 80 for others. It is well known that the 
wisest of men, King Solomon and Aristotle, could play the fool. 
Intelligence is not simple and solid. Even aptitude tests of a prag- 
matic nature have very little scientific value. They prove that a 
man can do a standardized job according to the accepted methods; 
they do not prove that he could not find a short cut by methods of his 
own. I am convinced that Beaux-Arts architects, thirty years ago, 
would have turned their thumbs down on the “aptitudes” of Le Cor- 
busier, and high-school teachers of English composition on the style 
of Gertrude Stein. As a matter of fact, they still do so. 

Every test ina democracy is, therefore, individual, special, prag- 
matic: “approximately” this man seems the better qualified for this 
definite task; but in the end the loser may prove to be the genius. So 
even in technical fields, no judgment is irreformable and absolute. 
Between the pragmatic superiorities in different domains—and this 
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is our fourth rule—there is no common measure. The athlete, the 
hero, the poet, the scientist, the organizer, may each be supreme, 
- but they are not comparable. According to the Elders in Troy, to 
Baudelaire, and to Renan, beauty outranks them all. And in the 
eyes of God, saintliness in humble guise is more precious than 
wealth, power, beauty, or genius. 

This doctrine of “incommensurability” closely approximates the 
doctrine of equality. It leads to that equality in social intercourse 
—freedom from snobbishness—which is the concrete manifestation 
of democracy. Never take your own superiority for granted; the 
most modest artisan may be able to do certain things better than you. 
The beggar, even the idiot, may have sparks in their souls which, 
with all your breeding and success, you will never possess or perhaps 
comprehend. There are definite occasions when it is not your privi- 
lege, but your duty, to assert the authority conferred upon you. 
Authority means responsibility, which you have no right to shirk. 
The police officer would be reprimanded if, in an emergency, he 
showed himself too discreet and self-effacing. Except when such 
an emergency arises, however, it is vulgar to pull one’s rank. I, a 
temporary lieutenant, met Marshal Foch off duty, and he behaved 
like a gentleman. But at that time the American Army still frowned 
on any social relations between officers and enlisted men; among 
the crusaders for democracy, snobbishness, or antidemocracy, was 
rigidly enforced. 


Democracy is government by consent. But there are many degrees 
of consent. On the threshold of consciousness, there is the force of 
custom and tradition. Chinese women “consented” to have their 
feet bound, and Mohammedan women to wear the veil. For certain 
anthropologists, such “government by unspoken consent” is the 
only one that is natural and, therefore, legitimate. Polygamy, 
slavery, cannibalism, human sacrifices, ought not to be interfered 
with; if you encourage people to challenge their taboos, you destroy 
the delicate equilibrium of their culture. This is what Burke called, 
proudly, the wisdom of prejudice, and Voltaire, indignantly, the 
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tyranny of superstition. Some of us would like to call it “preserving 
the American way of life.” 

Consent may be lethargy, sullen acquiescence, despair, the mere 
absence of rebellion. It can be achieved by the relentless weeding 
out of subversive elements. If the French jail enough Tunisian 
nationalists, the Tunisian people will “consent” to French rule. As 
Carlyle said of Margaret Fuller, who “accepted the universe’: 
“Gad! she’d better!” But there is a difference between stifling dis- 
sent and securing consent. 

The only way to be sure of the people’s active consent is through 
an explicit consultation. So voting is inseparable in our minds from 
democracy. To be valid, the voting must be free in every sense. 
First of all, it must be free from pressure. If men are herded to 
the polls in terror, the result is an unconvincing farce. To remove 
the possibility of pressure, the voting must be secret and remain 
secret. It is preposterous that an investigating committee should be 
permitted to ask you how you voted, or—the same question in dif- 
ferent words—what your party affiliation is. For a free citizen, the 
only answer is contemptuous silence. 

There must be also a real freedom of choice, in the form of 
genuine alternatives. Louis Napoleon twice asked the people: “Do 
you want to confirm my power, or do you want civil war and an- 
archy?” The inevitable answer was given in 1851 and again in 1870. 
Of course the single-party system, whether in our own South or in 
the totalitarian states, can never be democratic. Voting is mean- 
ingless if the opposition is outlawed, as in Franco Spain or Soviet 
Russia. But we, the guardians of democracy, are coming perilously 
near a similar situation. We too have for all practical purposes out- 
lawed the opposition. Our plea is that the opposition is “subver- 
sive”; but every opposition that is not a sham is subversive of the 
entrenched interests. We have the right to prevent, and even to guard 
against, acts of treason and violence. But we cannot remain a democ- 
racy and suppress the lawful expression of opinion. If there are 
Americans who prefer communism, they have an inalienable right 
to do so. Our own right, and our duty, will be to meet their argu- 
ments with arguments, but not with repressive legislation. I myself 
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have argued all my life against Marxism, totalitarianism, the police 
state, and military aggression. At present, there are two parties in 
the United States: the Communist party, which is being driven under- 
ground, and the loose conglomeration of factions, six or more, which, 
although they flaunt two rival banners, are united against commu- 
nism. Shall we plead that no man should be free to choose evil? 
God Himself conferred that right upon us, some six thousand years 
ago, with corresponding responsibilities. What democratic pontiff 
has the authority to define evil? In the totalitarian state, evil is 
liberty; in the theocratic state, it is free thought; in the Communist 
state, it is private property; in the liberal state, it is coercion. Noth- 
ing could be more antagonistic to our principles than attempting to 
terrorize citizens into apparent conformity. 

Voting is a cheap and humane substitute for civil war—in the 
good old phrases, ballots rather than bullets, and counting heads 
rather than breaking them. But it is no panacea. Here the rival con- 
ceptions of the state may provide useful safeguards against the ex- 
cesses of democracy. Theocracy denies that spiritual truth can ever 
be determined by taking a vote, although such was the method of the 
ecumenical councils down to 1870; and, wisely recognizing its own 
limitations, democracy gives up the right to legislate in religious 
matters. Technocracy denies that a scientific truth can depend upon 
an election. Kipling’s village voted that the earth was flat, Ten- 
nessee that Darwin was wrong, and the American Congress—through 
a Nordic superiority slant in our immigration laws—that Gobineau 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain were right. The only answer is 
Galileo’s E pur si muove! Democracy should put no barrier against 
the quest for truth: the Lysenko affair seemed to us a horrible 
example. 

Finally, anarchism (sturdy individualism) is also a useful moni- 
tor. Government inevitably is coercion, and coercion is evil. So 
there is an evil in the very nature of government, an evil which can- 
not be eliminated but which must be restrained. The state is at the 
same time our servant and our enemy; the promoter of the common 
good and the master threatening our freedom. Our response should 
be ambivalent—loyal support combined with eternal distrust. 
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There is no aura of mysticism about the democratic principle. 
The voice of the people is emphatically not the voice of God; for 
ihere is no voice of the people. Demos, “‘a herd confused, a miscel- 
laneous rabble,” is inarticulate: he can only grunt discontent or 
delight. His moods, which are neither ideas nor policies, have to 
be interpreted, directed, and, to a large extent, created, by leaders 
—not single individuals as a rule, but teams, small conscious organ- 
ized minorities. These leaders would be powerless if they were not 
followed, but the mass would be aimless, not even conscious of its 
bewilderment, if it were not guided—or goaded. “America is 
grimly determined . . . ”: pure figure of rhetoric; the determina- 
tion and the grimness are provided by a few. Democracy, which is 
very real, is the opportunity of choosing between rival groups. 

The choice never is unanimous. There were Tories at the time 
of the Revolution; in the secession crisis, there were Northerners 
who urged that the erring sisters be allowed to depart in peace. Some 
of our best fellow citizens opposed World War I and World War II. 
Unanimity is bluff. Clemenceau decreed, in thinly veiled terms: 
“The French are unanimously in favor of fighting to the bitter end. 
Whoever does not agree is no Frenchman, and will be shot.”” Who 
was ever fooled by the ninety-nine percent majorities of the dicta- 
tors? If they were not faked, the case would be even worse. I like 
the phrase: “Unanimity is the rigor mortis of a nation’s thought.” 

In American life, these pressure groups, lobbies, or educational 
organizations, are ‘nnumerable—from the churches to the To Hell 
with Margarine! Association. In pure (?) politics, they have cohered 
into a very small number, half a dozen at most, which are known as 
parties; and of these only two effectively count. As this is the gar- 
ment our democracy has assumed, we take it for granted that the 
party system is identical with democracy. Nothing could be more 
palpably false. In this I take my stand with the Founders, who con- 
sidered the rise of parties as a peril to the Republic, and called them 
by their proper name, factions. Parties have long ceased to be groups 
seeking support for a policy in which they believe; they are gangs 
athirst for power and spoils, seeking the policy most likely to catch 
votes. Parties are based on the fiction that all right-minded men, on 
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our side, think exactly alike on all questions and are in sole posses- 
sion of the truth; whereas the dupes and knaves, on the other side, 
likewise think alike on all questions but are infallibly wrong. The 
party in power seeks to exploit its victory. Yet, for the minority, 
this is not government by consent but government by the force of 
sheer number. The party out of power strives at every turn to ham- 
per, confuse, and vilify the man at the helm; disloyalty to the 
nation’s head is its most imperative duty. Whenever such a spirit 
appears in a church, a school, a shop, we see it under its true colors 
and consider it as a dread disease. 

It is the very principle of willful, selfish strife that is vicious. 
The problem is not simply “turning the rascals out,” but ending a 
system in which rascals thrive while good men are either contami- 
nated or powerless. 

The incompetence and corruption of party politics are basic 
facts in our experience. We cannot open our daily papers without 
being choked with the pungent stench. No “wonder cure” is in sight. 
A reform movement soon becomes a party and starts playing the same 
sordid game. We had hoped that the women would clean house for 
us, but their influence has been infinitesimal. We have reached the 
point where even men of intelligence and integrity give up, consent- 
ing to the present muddle out of weariness, helplessness, and despair. 
Our most radical magazines of opinion have no thought but winning 
the next election; we must make sure that the country is saved by 
a new Cox, not lost through another Harding. The students of poli- 
tical science, rigorously objective, virtuously scorning Utopia, sim- 
ply chronicle the episodes of the fray. 

True realists must take things as they are, but they do nct leave 
them as they are so long as there is a chance of checking corruption. 
Bacteriologists watch the proliferation of microbes in order to con- 
trol it, and, as a result of their disinterested studies, physicians are 
better armed to fight disease. Whatever democracy is, it need not 
be a doctrine of resignation and despair. 


I have no thought, in this brief essay, of offering a “myth” of my 
own; I am only advocating a method of approach. I am emphatically 
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not proposing that we should scrap our system for one borrowed from 
abroad. Little as I know about most foreign experiments, I surmise 
that they are no nearer the goal than we are. I do not advocate an 
upheaval, even of a spiritual nature. I am enough of a historian 
to have little faith in the durable benefits of sudden and massive con- 
versions. What I am urging is a steady effort, first to diagnose our 
ills, and then to build up resistance against them. If we refuse to 
recognize the ills, or if we pronounce them incurable, then all hope 
is lost. 

We might jog along for an indefinite period with our present 
system. Fortunately the American people are endowed with a good 
“constitution”: good health, industry, sanity, and a sense of humor. 
So politics with us is merely a skin disease, annoying, dishguring, 
but not likely to prove fatal. The problem is pressing, however, on 
the international plane. We are engaged in a contest which, if the 
threat of war were removed, might have a salutary effect upon the 
world. We are defending political liberty: democracy with a healthy 
dose of anarchism. It needs defending, and it is well worth defend- 
ing. We shall weaken our case immeasurably, and perhaps fatally, 
if we make no clear distinction between our ideals and our present 
conditions. We cannot honestly tell other nations: “Strive hard, and 
in time your politics may be as intelligent, effective, and aseptic as 
ours.” They would simply hand us back copies of our own papers. 

The proper attitude would be: “You are in a mess, and so are we. 
But, with liberty and equality as our guiding principles, we hope 
to evolve methods that will mitigate our troubles and yours. Ours 
is a dynamic faith. We are not harking back to 1776, and we are 
not satisfied with 1952. Let us experiment, cautiously and fearlessly, 
and compare notes. You may have evolved devices which it would 
be worth our while to try. Our experience is at your disposal.” This 
would be far more sensible than proclaiming, with a blare of adver- 
tising trumpets: “The way of life which has produced Senator V, 
Mayor W, General X, Ambassador Y, Attorney General Z, is the 
very summit of human endeavor.” 

I believe in the irreversible flow of time and history. Yet the 
reforms I have to propose are curiously conservative. Not all new 
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departures are beneficial; it may be wise to end certain experiments 
and return to the main road, although not at the exact point where 
we left it. For instance, I advocate reviving the almost defunct 
representative system. We loosely speak of all institutions in which 
elections play an important part as “representative.” I have in mind 
something more definite. Originally, the representative system 
meant picking out a small number of men, without thought of party, 
because their fellow citizens had confidence in their ability and in 
their character. We, the people, have neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunities to study the intricate details of public affairs. We choose a 
man, not for his bias, but for his qualifications, to perform that deli- 
cate task for us. For the term of his mandate, he is free, and has no 
guide but his conscience.* The contrast between the two methods, 
the partisan and the representative, is well expressed in two familiar 
phrases. A “regular” affirmed, “I always vote for the best man, pro- 
vided his name be on the Democratic ticket.” David Starr Jordan 
said, with the gleam and the chuckle that his friends remember so 
well, “I always vote a straight ticket, by striking out all the crooks.” 

The second method is direct democracy: popular initiative and 
the referendum. If delegates have no will of their own, why have 
delegates at all? Little need be said about these devices, which have 
long been in use on our Pacific Coast. The process requires refine- 
ment, as we have found to our cost. The text of a bill submitted to 
a referendum ought to be established in collaboration with a non- 
partisan board of technicians, so as to be sure that there are no self- 
defeating ambiguities and no trick clauses in the fine print. 

The third is not a return to, but an approximation of, the Locke- 
Montesquieu Utopia, the separation of powers. The legislative has 
usurped executive functions; it constantly attempts to dictate the 
day-to-day activities of the President. And it has usurped judicial 
functions as well. It is qualified for neither. An executive with five 
or six hundred heads is a nightmarish monster. Partisan assemblies 
acting as investigators and judges are incompetent and thoroughly 
unconvincing. The business of legislators, in strict democratic doc- 


* Only a generation ago, the mandat impératif, i.e., the obligation for a delegate to 


vote according to definite instructions, was considered as heresy by French political 
scientists. 
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trine, is not to govern but to write laws, that is to say, general and 
permanent statutes. Policy is in the hands of the executive, as agent 
of the people and within the limits of the law. 

The fourth is the nomination of the Presidential candidates on a 
nonpartisan basis. This can be achieved in at least two different ways. 
One is the election of a National Convention, for that sole purpose 
and uninstructed. The other is nomination by great bodies repre- 
senting the main activities of the commonwealth: agriculture, indus- 
try, commerce, labor, education. Each would pick out, in special 
convention, one candidate not of its own membership. In both cases, 
the people would vote on the five or six candidates by preferential 
ballot. As in the original Constitution, the one with the highest num- 
ber of votes would be President, the second Vice-President. 

The aim of these four methods is to reduce, and ultimately to 
eliminate, the influence of parties and professional politicians. The 
same end would be served, independently, by a deliberate extension 
of technocracy, or administration by experts. This is in line with our 
progress from the Spoils System to the Civil Service. Technocracy 
may easily sink into bureaucracy, the entrenched privilege of the 
sluggard. As a safeguard, we might create a Tribune of the People, 
a specially elected officer with the required staff ready to investigate 
and expose abuses or incompetence. 

All this would be progress on strictly American lines, with hardly 
any change required in the wording and none in the spirit of our 
Constitution. The French might prefer to proceed in their own way. 
They never had the two-party system, but a rich assortment of groups. 
This is not in itself an evil: it isa closer approximation to the political 
reality. The trouble is that, with a different basis, the French have 
attempted to ape English practices, with results that would be 
farcical if they were not so dismal and, at times, so tragic. The 
_ group system, honestly carried out, implies proportional representa- 
tion, with none of the cynical juggling which, in 1951, was used to 
“yp” De Gaulle and the Communists alike. Above all, it demands, 
not shifting precarious coalitions, but a government of national 
union, in which all the main groups will be represented, and through 
which their differences will be composed. This is no Utopia; it hap- 
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pened with Viviani’s cabinet of sacred union, with Poincaré’s cabinet 
to save the franc, with Doumergue’s after the riots of February 1934, 
with De Gaulle’s at the time of the Liberation. This substitution of 
co-operation for strife ought to be, not the exception, but the norm. 
After all, it is absurd, in a democracy, that the people should be 
governed against, or even without, the minority. 

As for England, she is not afflicted with a written constitution, and 
she will keep on ambling, lurching, stumbling, from precedent to 
precedent. England is a unique product of history, but a miracle 
can never be used as a pattern. May the world of P. G. Wodehouse 
and Angela Thirkell linger interminably for our delight! 

And to our (late) friends and allies, the Soviets, my sole advice 
would be Cromwell’s objurgation: “I beseech you, in the bowels of 
Christ, think it possible you may be mistaken.” Cromwell was a 
military despot: but here he spoke the keywords of democracy, which 
are also those of philosophy and science. 
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He grew too old to preach, too old to learn; 

he sat in the sun and traveled down the years: 

whether to farm or city, whether in the sweet fern 

of the beautiful phallic woods of his boyhood’s growing, 

or through the fields of hot Nantucket grass 

to the blossoming feminine sea, we could not tell. 

His itinerary was beyond our knowing, 

but we knew he revisited places he had been; 

always the motions were of the mind’s return, 

and he, as he thought of himself, he himself was 

the actor, the courteous speaker of farewell. 

But his sleep was troubled: the weapon of his word 

was rubber in his dreams, and in the end he died 

molested by an uninvited horde. 

Naked, the black man of his nightmare came, 

sullen, accusing, shadowing his side. 

The delicate girl who had wept at the grave of his failures 
cried out, “Accept me. Love me. We shall be happy!” 

He turned his head away, not to behold her. 

But the Judge was there, the Judge who had charged her with beauty. 
“Susanna!” the dying man called. “Susanna!” he called her. 
The clown, who was half of his sorrow, laughed at the name. 
These were the motley mourners, these were the ones who came, 
the unreconciled quorum of all he had been and denied 

he had been. They had wanted to live. 

Bitter, they stood in his mind at the hour he died: 

they haunted his room with their anger: they could not forgive. 
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‘le HE award of the Nobel Prize for Literature is generally looked 
upon as the highest honor that can be bestowed upon an author 
of belles-lettres today. It may seem nationalistic for such a small 
country as Sweden to have given the prize for the year 1952 to one 
of its own writers. But Par Lagerkvist, the fourth Swede to receive 
the prize, is, in an eminent degree, worthy of this distinction, for he 
is now recognized as one of the world’s foremost creative writers, 
beside Thomas Mann, André Gide, T. S. Eliot, and William Faulk- 
ner. The Swedish Academy, of which Lagerkvist has been a member 
since 1940, explained its choice by stating that Par Lagerkvist had 
been awarded the prize “for the artistic power and deep originality, 
with which in his writings he had sought an answer to the eternal 
problems of man.”’* It is true that he is primarily a seeker, a meta- 
physician, who, with subtle artistry and never failing insight, probes 
into vital questions in search of a valid meaning, attempting at the 
same time to formulate a synthesis of our existence. The following 
is an attempt to trace the author’s development as a writer. 
Lagerkvist was born in 1891 in the city of Vaxjé, located in the 
province of Smaland in south Sweden, where he lived until he had 
passed his student examination in 1910. The quiet, little city, boast- 
ing a cathedral and a secondary school and numbering about eight 
thousand inhabitants, was an important cultural center with proud 
traditions from the time of the great romantic writer Tegnér, of whom 
Longfellow wrote during his visit to Sweden in the summer of 1835: 
“Sweden has one great poet, and only one. That is Tegnér, Bishop 
of Vexié, who is still living.” Changes had affected the city since the 
time of Tegnér, but its cultural life was still very brisk, although 
predominantly conservative. Lagerkvist’s parents, descendants of | 
farmers, were of a hardy, God-fearing stock. His father was a fore- 
man at the railway station, and the family, consisting of the parents 


* The translations of Lagerkvist’s prose in his article have been made by the present 
writer. 
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and seven children, of whom Par was the youngest, lived quietly on 
the second floor of the noisy station restaurant building, which the 
author has so admirably described in his semi-autobiographical 
Guest of Reality (Gast hos verkligheten). Although the home was 
poor, it was eminently respectable, for the Lagerkvists were pious 
people who read their Bible and went regularly to church. They 
wanted to give their children the best education they could afford, 
and Par, who was a shy boy keeping mostly to himself, was sent to 
the secondary school, where the records show him to be a student of 
average ability. Although his essay for the student exam on “The 
Swedish Hymn-book” did not give evidence of the future writer, it 
contained an idea which recurs in his later works. “Religion,” he 
argued then, “should be seen as an expression of man’s striving for 
something higher and of man’s belief in the good and the beautiful.” 

Although Lagerkvist grew up in an atmosphere of religious piety, 
he was destined to outgrow the religion of his parents. There was 
nothing extraordinary about this, for Lagerkvist shared in the revolt 
against the old religious belief with many of his generation. He lived 
in a period during which the State Church was slowly losing its grip, 
particularly on the minds of the young people. Moreover, Free- 
Church and Salvation Army activities helped to break down the 
dominance of the State Church. New ideas, gradually invading the 
tradition-bound little city, reached the younger generation through 
various channels. One was the theater, for which the city was justly 
famous. During his school years Lagerkvist could attend plays 
by Shakespeare, Strindberg, Ibsen, Bjdrnson, Wilde, Shaw, Suder- 
mann, Maugham, Goethe, Tasso, and Maeterlinck. Another way to 
the new thought was the school. Through his teacher of biology 
- Lagerkvist came into direct contact with the evolutionary theory pro- 
pounded by Darwin and his followers. In Guest of Reality he re- 
ferred to Darwinism as “the new doctrine which I absorbed and 
which swept away God and all hope.” By this time he had developed 
into a rebel, as far as religion and politics were concerned. His 
radicalism and his socialistic tendencies came to the fore in the 
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secret anarchistic meetings of the members of “The Red Ring,” 
where such questions as the nature of man, the meaning of life, and 
the existence of God were discussed with fervor. 

With such radical experiences outside the family circle, it was 
but natural that Lagerkvist should feel restless and unhappy in the 
conservatively religious home, the peacefulness of which he expe- 
rienced so much more strongly, since it afforded a violent contrast 
to the clacking of the trains which passed by his window. There was 
an atmosphere of close austerity in his home which he felt as a band 
of iron cast around his breast. In addition, he suffered from frequent 
attacks of anguish, an emotion which dominated his early career. 
He often fancied that he or somebody else was going to die. There 
were reasons, too, for his agony, for his lungs were affected. One 
of his earliest memories consisted of his wanderings to a boulder 
in the woods near his home. There he used to lie down across the 
boulder and pray to God that he, his father and mother, his brothers 
and sisters, and his grandparents would be saved from the cold hands 
of death. In his acute horror of death the sensitive child believed 
that God would listen to him if he went out to the woods when it was 
raining and a storm was raging. Surely God must hear his prayers 
then, when he clutched the wet, slippery boulder with his red hands, 
while the rain kept beating on his back. But God did not listen to 
his fervent prayers. When his grandmother died, his fear of death 
shook him like a leaf. Death and the horror of death had something 


inhuman about it, he thought later on. 


II 


With a feeling of relief mingled with regret Lagerkvist left his 
home city for Uppsala, where during 1911—12 he followed courses 
in the humanities at Uppsala University. He also contributed articles 


and poems to socialistic newspapers and periodicals. At the age of 


twenty-one he published his first book, entitled People (Méanniskor, 
1912), a narrative of the Sturm und Drang period of a young stu- 
dent, like the author himself, alone and rootless in a university town. 
The book is interesting mainly because of its use of violence and its 


symbolic interpretation of reality. The hero, Gustav Mérk (mérk — 
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meaning dark), was part of the darkness which surrounded him; 
he was at once a demon and a sensitive, frustrated student with an 
intense craving for life. With its biological determinism and 
delight in violent details it recalls the brutality of Zola’s Thérése 
Raquin. Later in life Lagerkvist was to say that youth was “the most 
gruesome of the ages of man,” for it was false and unreliable in 
the extreme, and “those who had not discovered that, had been so 
false that they had deceived even themselves.” In his first book the 
author had emphasized how disjointed and confused life really was, 
and how people were prone to live their lives in part only. 

Lagerkvist’s visit to Paris in 1913 formed a milestone in the 
development of his artistic creed. There he came under the direct 
influence of cubism and expressionism. About 1910 new ideas con- 
cerning literature and art began to claim his attention. France led 
the new trends in art. In 1912 Guillaume Apollinaire brought out 
Les peintres cubistes, and his futuristic manifesto of the following 
year found many followers. The new literary tendencies were felt 
in several countries almost simultaneously as an attack directed 
largely against romantic and naturalistic literature. In England and 
America the Imagists became spokesmen for the new thought. In 
Germany such periodicals as Der Sturm and Der blaue Reiter be- 
came important forums for the young radicals, whereas La nouvelle 
revue francaise played a similar role in France. The new artists and 
writers rebelled against the old tradition by creating a new form, 
un art pur, the significant elements of which were artistic serious- 
ness and simplification. 

Lagerkvist’s artistic manifesto, Verbal and Pictorial Art (Ord- 
konst och bildkonst, 1913), with its characteristic subtitle ‘“‘On the 
Decadence of Modern Literature. On the Vitality of Modern Art,” 
must be viewed against the background of his contact with France 
and should be looked upon as a link in a larger chain of movement 

‘toward a new art. The twenty-two-year-old author was filled with a 
youthful enthusiasm for cubism and a boisterous contempt of modern 
Swedish literature, which, as he saw it, did not reflect the view of 
life of modern man. For Lagerkvist the writer’s chief aim was to 
try to explain his own age, to find the artistic expression of his time, 
for he believed that the characteristics of a given age were best mir- 
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rored in its literature. Modern literature was decadent, he argued, 
because it had become a commodity, and the market was flooded 
with cheap best sellers. Moreover, the books produced were either 
psychological investigations or endless descriptions of environment. 
They excelled in tiresome depictions of the unwholesome, the over- 
sensitive, and the volitionless. The heroes of these books were mostly 
tired, storm-tossed fin-de-siécle men, longing for death. But our age, 
Lagerkvist maintained, following Bergson, was virile, sound, even 
brutal. 

What in modern literature was lacking Lagerkvist found in mod- 
ern art. Particularly in cubism he felt a logical clarity and admir- 
able precision, also to be found in primitive art. Since it was an 
expression of our time, our literature ought to be guided by modern 
art, he observed. It should be built around more constructive and 
architectonic ideas. A poem, for instance, should be like a mathe- 
matical problem, logically built up in every detail, as Poe, whom 
Lagerkvist quoted extensively, had shown in his famous analysis of 
“The Raven.” To achieve his aim the author must have a right to 
construct freely, to recreate reality in order to accomplish artistic 
effects. But in so doing he must be propelled by an artistic serious- 
ness, coupled with a search for beauty and simplicity. It is true that 
Lagerkvist’s aesthetics came close to that of the ars gratia artis 
school, but there was one important difference. He believed that 
there must be a definite purpose behind all creative art; it must be 
the artistic expression of the age, which it should help to synthesize, 
to explain. For, to Lagerkvist, art was “reality itself, only in other 
forms; the proportions are magnified, the material is ennobled, but 
its inner expressive force is the same; it is the same blood, but there 
are other limbs, a new and nobler creature.”” Art should be intellee- 
tual, precise, even austere, “but at the same time romantic.” Ideally 
it should be, as evidenced in most of the author’s writings, a fusion 
of classicism and romanticism, expressing the temper of our time. 

In any discussion of Lagerkvist’s aesthetics mention ought to be 
made of the little volume called Theater (Teater, 1918), a more 
mature book than Verbal and Pictorial Art. Simplicity of form, 
coupled with imaginative richness, was his ideal for the drama. He 
wanted more freedom of imagination, more lyricism, and more 
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poetic ecstasy. He admired Shakespeare, Yeats, and, above all, the 
later Strindberg, whose influence on Lagerkvist is obvious. He felt 
akin to the romantic temper of Hoffmann, Kleist, and Poe, maintain- 
ing that the world was to him but “a wonder, a ghost, a torture room, 
where supernatural passions and terrors were ravaging.” In the 
drama he cared less for factual truth than for expressivity and 
wanted the inner conflict or emotion to be expressed in the outer form. 
He attacked Ibsen whose plays were merely words on a bare stage; 
instead, he thought the theater ought to make full use of all modern 
technicalities and light effects in order to express the violent and 
sudden contrasts and the “‘complex, confused, and fantastic elements 
of modern life.” 

Lagerkvist wrote this when World War I was still ablaze, and 
few writers felt the war as intensely as those of his generation. It 
shattered his mental stability and left indelible marks on his mind. 
Realism and naturalism, he thought, no longer sufficed to give artistic 
expression to a world in which old values had crumbled and brutality 
reigned supreme. His own state of mind and that of many others of 
the period he brilliantly characterized in the following passage: “In 
its lack of balance, in its heterogeneousness, and through the violent 
expansion of mutually conflicting forces, our age seems absurd, fan- 
tastic—even more fantastic than naturalism is able to describe it. 
The feeling of security for existence, which the naturalistic form 
gives, we do not possess, but rather a burning desire to try to find 
expression for all the anguish with which life, such as it rolls in 
upon us, fills our souls.” 

In the collection of poems entitled Anguish (Angest) the author 
interpreted his own feelings in the time of World War I. A personal 
crisis, too, may have given added force to the emotional depth of 
the poems. The book, which came out in 1916, is a landmark in 
Lagerkvist’s production, and it is significant also in the history of 
- Swedish literature as the first major experiment in expressionism. 
This movement took its violent contrasts, its brutality, and its lacer- 
ated form from the chaos of modern wartime. It did not try to be 
an analysis of the inner drama, or a minute photograph of physical 
reality, but an expression of the author’s own intense feelings, a 
superb vision, and an artistic synthesis of life. 
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Anguish, anguish is my heritage 
My throat’s wound 

My heart’s cry in the world. 
Now congeals the lathered sky 
In the rough hand of night, 
Now rise the forests 

And stiffened heights 
Barrenly against the sky’s 
Contracted vault. 

How harsh is all, 

How stiffened, black and still! 


I grope about this darkened room 

I feel the sharp stone’s edge against my fingers, 
I tear my blood-stained upstretched hands 
Against the frozen rags of the clouds. 


Oh, I tear my nails from the finger-tips, 
My two hands are mangled, sore 
’Gainst hill and darkened wood, 

’Gainst the sky’s black iron 

And against the cold earth! 


Anguish, anguish is my heritage 
My throat’s wound 
My heart’s cry in the world.* 


Such was the emotional and spiritual struggle of the new genera- 
tion, shut in like animals in a frozen desert of agony. The harsh 
words, the broken rhythm, admirably served to express the new state 
of mind. No mention of warfare occurs in this or the other poems 
of the collection, but the reader feels its gruesome reality in the 
background. 

Anguish and the bestiality of man were the recurrent motifs of 
the author’s first experimental play, The Last of Mankind (Sista 
manskan, 1917), which gave evidence of Lagerkvist’s debt to Strind- 
berg’s A Dream Play. The end of the world was near; the sun was 
about to be extinguished. The few people who were still alive were 
cold and hungry and filled with hatred. Eventually there was only 


* Translated by Erik Wahlgren and Martin S. Allwood. 
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one survivor left, a blind man who in a last effort had strangled the 
woman he once loved. In this drama there was no hope for humanity, 
for love was lacking; everything was darkness and frustration. Pain, 
terror, and loneliness were the emotions which dominated the au- 
thor’s vision. He saw no meaning in life as he experienced it in his 
own heart, and as he witnessed it in the world at large. Everywhere 
coldness, bitterness, and brutality had the upper hand. Not only 
among the living but also among the dead he found the same terror, 
darkness, and suffering, as can be seen from the three radical one-act 
plays, entitled The Trying Hour (Den svara stunden), included in 
Theater. The people could do nothing but suffer; they lacked voli- 
tion and a purpose in life; they were shut up in their own dead, icy 
souls. . 

The stark pessimism of these plays gave apt expression to what 
Lagerkvist felt during those catastrophic years. In 1918 the mood 
of despair was particularly emphasized in Spengler’s Der Untergang 
des Abendlandes. And in the following year Lagerkvist brought out 
a book with the symbolic title Chaos (Kaos, 1919), containing some 
of his finest lyrics. A prose poem describing a broken pot, which 
symbolizes the world raped by war, is of particular interest. The 
pot could not be repaired, for the world lay in fragments and its 
people were both spiritually and physically invalids. The book also 
contained a remarkable play, The Secret of Heaven (Himlens hem- 
lighet), the scene of which was a section of the globe. The people 
were Lilliputian marionettes, who strutted for a while on the surface 
of the earth, brooding in vain over the riddle of the universe. They 
were ridiculous, but the author felt sympathy for them. The drama 
was largely a pantomime, in which the characters tried to express 
their inner emotions by means of movements and actions. 


Ill 


Into this somber drama there came a flickering ray of light in 
the form of love, and life began to take on meaning. After World 
War I Lagerkvist managed to liberate himself from the pessimism 
and determinism which had dominated his view of life for several 
years. In 1918 he had married a Danish girl, but their union was 
of brief duration. A feeling of hope and a reverence for life came 
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also to the fore in some of the poems in Chaos. He made an endeavor 
to throw off the shadow of anguish and to find a way out of darkness. 
This shift of attitude must, of course, also be observed against the 
background of the world scene, where hope of recovery was felt after 
the end of the war. Life was no longer a mud heap or a cave of tor- 
ture, where the human beasts were doomed to suffer and die, but 
could occasionally be beautiful and noble. 

Tendencies toward a more hopeful view of life were also dis- 
cernible in painting about 1920. It has rightly been said that Lager- 
kvist’s own naive feelings for nature about this time recalled those 
of the naivistic painters. In The Eternal Smile (Det eviga leendet, 
1920), a volume of meditative prose, in which in a personal way the 
author renounced Christianity, as he was to do later on in The Hang- 
man and The Clenched Fist, Lagerkvist narrated in a remarkable 
episode how the dead marched, in an endless procession throughout 
the centuries, up to God in order to find out what His reasons were 
for creating them and that mysterious thing called life. Finally they 
reached God, a crooked old man sawing wood. Somewhat puzzled 
He said to them: “I am a simple man. I have worked untiringly. I 
have stood at my job day after day as long as I remember. I have 
demanded nothing. Neither happiness nor sorrow, neither belief 
nor unbelief, nothing. I intended only that you were never to be 
satisfied with nothing.” Amazed at this paradoxical answer they 
showed Him the children. “As regards these I had no intentions,” 
He said. “At that time I was only happy.” Thereafter the millions 
who had gathered in front of the old man felt an internal peace, since 
they knew that there was no preconceived notion of existence, for 
happiness lay in everyday work and the love of man. 

Lagerkvist’s new mystic belief in life and his naive concept of 
nature received fine expression in the following lyric, taken from 
he Path of the Happy Man (Den lyckliges vig, 1921), where love 


was the crown of life. 


A letter came. It spoke to me 
Of spring wheat, currant, cherry-tree, 
A letter from old mother dear 
In sprawling script and queer 
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It had been speeding day and night, 
Never resting, so that I might 
Know from afar—O mystery !— 
That which is of eternity.* 


The change of attitude to a more positive outlook on life noted 
after 1920 was also seen in the modern morality play, The Invisible 
One (Den osynlige), which came out in 1923. The method used in 
the earlier expressionistic plays, wherein everything was consciously 
chaotic, bizarre, wherein the scenes shifted frequently and were 
meant to express not the outer milieu but the inner conflict, now gave 
way to a more harmonious and somewhat realistic form with em- 
phasis on the spoken word. The play, which has been called a lyric 
oratorium, showed the eternal battle between life and death, good 
and evil. The hopeful tone found in The Path of the Happy Man was 
here marred by queries, doubts, and resignation. The Invisible One, 
whose role in the play was entirely lyrical, represented the Spirit 
of Man, a godlike being, who, having assumed human form, would 
never be annihilated in the struggle with the forces of darkness. For 
the author then began to see the importance of higher ideals and to 
believe in the existence of the indestructible Spirit of Man. The 
drama ended on a note of hope with the Spirit of Man singing alone 
surrounded by light. The beast in man was almost conquered in 
Lagerkvist’s world. 

The tendency toward realism noticed in this play was more 
marked in two retrospective books of high merit, Evil Sagas (Onda 
sagor, 1924) and Guest of Reality (1925). The last-mentioned 
book, with which all readers of Lagerkvist should begin, is a key to 
much of the author’s thought. He describes in a remarkably lucid 
and simple style his childhood and early youth, the period which 
ended in “dissolution, disorder, and chaos.” 


IV 


A second marriage called forth a new collection of love poems, 
Songs of the Heart (Hjartats sdénger, 1926). From then on, Lager- 
kvist became more and more a militant humanist. He reviewed his 


* Translated by Carl Anderson and Martin S. Allwood. 
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life in Life Vanguished (Det besegrade livet, 1927), and was able 
to see not only thorns but also roses. The purpose of existence was 
to win victory over life, to strive for things unattainable. He main- 
tained, moreover, that what was purest and best in man would leave 
its earthly prison and rise toward ideal regions. Furthermore, he 
preached veneration for man and belief in man, at the same time 
attacking violently Freudian primitivism. Our duty was not to probe 
into what was the basest and most animallike elements of man but 
to find what was the most supreme, the most divine phase of man- 
kind. Man should not relapse into the animal state but fight for 
humanity and believe in the ideal destiny of man, for in him was 
righteousness and love. Lagerkvist did not have faith in a creative 
God, but he believed in man’s divinity and in man’s ultimate victory 
over material forces. 

The metaphysician and the humanist meet in most of his later 
works, such as the visionary play, The Man Who Lived His Life Over 
Again (Han som fick leva om sitt liv, 1928 )and in the symbolic 
drama, The King (Konungen, 1932). Lagerkvist saw clearly the 
looming catastrophe of nazism, against which he rose in immediate 
and titanic defiance. In 1933, the year of Hitler’s rise to power, he 
brought out the long short story The Hangman (Bédeln), symboliz- 
ing the new cult of violence and barbarity. The story was later 
dramatized and successfully played throughout Scandinavia. 
Nazism became to him the incarnation of all the evil of mankind, 
which had to be opposed to the utmost if our civilization were to 
remain. The powers of darkness, the enigma of evil, absorbed Lager- 
kvist’s mind, as it had that of Melville and Hawthorne and the 
Swedish poet Tegnér. The Hangman became ultimately the symbol 
of the evil forces within man which seem indestructible. Two plays, 
The Man Without a Soul (Mannen utan sjdl, 1936) and Victory in 
the Dark (Seger i mérker, 1939) were also concerned with Hit- 
lerism. 

Lagerkvist’s credo and militant humanism were perhaps best 
expressed in the travel book covering his trip to Greece and Pales- 
tine, The Clenched Fist (Den knutna néven, 1934), in which he 
maintained that the clenched fist of our culture was stronger than 
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military force and barbarity. The principles on which Western 
civilization was based were freedom, peace, and humaneness. These 
were the everlasting values and must be fought for. In a time of 
growing darkness and individual subjection Lagerkvist went to the 
Acropolis, which he saw silhouetted like a clenched fist against the 
sky, in search of light and freedom, to him the dearest symbols of 
our culture. The mystique of the author’s philosophy of life was 
embedded in the faith that what was best in man would always fight 
for those values on which our civilization rested. 

The outbreak of World War II did not come to the writer as a 
shock. He had witnessed the gathering of the clouds and knew that 
it was inevitable. His creative energy was in no way slackened; 
instead he strung his harp in defense of humanity and spiritual 
values. Intwo collections of poetry, Song and Strife (Sang och strid, 
1940) and The Home and the Star (Hemmet och stjarnan, 1942), 
Lagerkvist attacked such ideologies of force as nazism and bol- 
shevism. 

He returned to the problem of evil in The Dwarf (Dvargen, 
1944.), which is one of his masterpieces. Like the Hangman, the 
Dwarf was meant as an incarnation of evil, that force which lay 
hidden in every human breast. It lay there, perhaps nailed to the 
wall of the darkest chamber in man’s soul, prepared to come forth 
at his bidding. It represented hatred, death, evil, and destruction. 
In World War II all the dark forces of man were again unleashed, 
all the concealed hatred had once more come to the surface. The 
evil, as Lagerkvist saw it, would always remain, for it was inde- 
structible, immortal like the Dwarf in the novel. 

The author’s latest novel Barabbas (1950) is perhaps his most 
profound as well as his most widely read book. It is an imaginative 
tour de force comparable to Sienkiewicz’ Quo Vadis? It has been 
translated into more than a dozen foreign languages. A film version 
of the novel is well under way and will be released in the fall. Lager- 
kvist has also prepared a play of the theme of the novel, which will 
be performed in Stockholm this fall. Barabbas is the author’s 
attempt to penetrate into the workings of the mind of the man who 
was liberated instead of Christ and who wanted to believe but was 
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unable to do so. But Barabbas is fundamentally a symbol: he is 
modern man in search of a meaning and human relationship in a 
world of force and enigmas. 

As a writer Lagerkvist is primarily idealistic, with strong Pla- 
tonic affinities. Although he is robust, even brutal, he shows warmth 
and pathos for man’s suffering. As a personality he is reserved, 
keeping mostly to himself like a hermit, and refraining from com- 
menting on his work. His struggle for recognition has been long 
and hard. It needed another war to give this often misunderstood 
and exclusive writer a universal hearing and final recognition. His 
rich output falls during the two world wars, the violence, chaos, and 
frustration of which he has keenly experienced and artistically 
interpreted in poems, plays, short stories, novels, and meditative 
writings. Even in translation his simple, colorful style retains its 
undertones and ambiguities. With its paratactic constructions, short 
sentences, and brief, everyday words it has the flavor of the old Ice- 
landic sagas. It is also characterized by the frequent use of such 
contrasts as life and death, light and darkness, belief and doubt, 
dream and reality. Lagerkvist is primarily a symbolic writer whose 
most recurrent symbol is blood. His characters form a gallery of 
strange creatures, distorted fragments of a race of lacerated, suf- 
fering individuals. 

His work has welled forth like a rich stream, sometimes violent, 
sometimes quiet, but always as if from an inner compulsion. It is 
born of the tension between his agony over death and his craving 
for life, between the forces of darkness within man and man’s striv- 
ings for higher ideals. But the period of nightmare is over, at least 
for the present; for the sixty-one-year-old writer, in the fullness of 
his creative powers, has found faith in man and in eternal values. 
He is, in his own terms, a “believer without faith,” a “religious 
atheist,” a Hellene with strong roots in classical ideals, a brooding 
visionary whose artistic integrity and searching penetration into the 
universal problems of modern man will leave no reader indifferent. 
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Les year a federal court in New York sentenced four spies 
for having betrayed top-secret information about the atomic 
bomb to Soviet Russia. Two of them, Julius Rosenberg and his 
wife Ethel, were sentenced to the electric chair. If we consider what 
information about the atomic bomb in the hands of a potential 
enemy may mean in terms of human lives, the pronouncing of the 
death sentence appears in no way surprising. But there is a more 
important aspect to the trial than the crime itself and its punish- 
ment. It was clearly brought out that the Rosenbergs, who had 
become traitors to their native country, had not done done so for 
monetary gains. Although they received funds from Soviet or party 
sources to execute their spying work, they did not, essentially, benefit 
from these funds in their standard of living. Under these circum- 
stances, as the New York Times pointed out in an editorial, the 
urgent and almost frightening question which society has to ask 
itself is this: What was it that could induce two native American 
citizens, one of whom had a university degree in engineering, to 
put consciously and deliberately the interests of a foreign country 
in which they had never resided above the interests of their native 
country, realizing all the time that in doing this they were exposing 
themselves to the greatest danger without reaping any material 
benefit from their actions? 

In some of the democratic countries like Italy and France, Com- 
munists still make up the strongest single political party. If democ- 
racy is to defend itself, the democratic part of the population must 
find a constructive approach to those millions who, with conviction 
and skill and devotion, are working at the destruction of their own 
society. Unfortunately the American public makes slight effort to 
comprehend why numbers of human beings have turned to com- 
munism, and to influence and convert these numbers to democracy. 
Our educational attitude is based on the assumption that a “good 
American” must also be anti-Communist. This, of course, is quite 
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correct. However, this attitude is generally not derived from a 
process of rational study, but is a more or less emotional presump- 
tion. We have failed to think the problem through. 

What, then, is communism? Harper & Brothers, in 1949, pub- 
lished a book containing essays by six well-known writers and promi- 
nent ex-Communists, among whom are Arthur Koestler, Ignazio 
Silone, André Gide, and the American Louis Fischer. The book, 
entitled The God That Failed, does not deal with communism’s 
political doctrine, but treats the problem from a different aspect. 
For all these ex-Communists, the doctrine appears to be of minor 
importance, though they all, at one time, accepted it. Communism, 
for them, is essentially a faith, a religion. How do people come to 
conceive this or any other faith? Koestler writes: 


A faith is not acquired by reasoning. One does not fall in love with a 
woman, or enter the womb of a church, as a result of logical persuasion. 
Reason may defend an act of faith—but only after the act has been com- 
mitted, and the man committed to the act. Persuasion may play a part ina 
man’s conversion; but only the part of bringing to its full and conscious 
climax a process which has been maturing in regions where no persuasion 
can penetrate. A faith is not acquired; it grows like a tree. Its crown points 
to the sky; its roots grow downward into the past and are nourished by the 
dark sap of ancestral humus. 


If we accept this interpretation, we are faced with the fact that 
there is no logically tight explanation for the source of communism 
or any other militant faith or religion. We are confronted with 
several subjective truths, each of which may be valid for one person 
but not necessarily for another. Faith is not acquired by reasoning. 
What, then, should we do? Should we declare that religion and 
faith are not phenomena for detached study? Should we brush 
aside the whole problem as something mystical and irrational? 

It happens that the Communist faith has millions of adherents 
and threatens the very roots of the democratic faith. To brush it 
away as something which does not deserve a rational approach— 
that, it seems, we can ill afford if democracy is to survive. Even if, 
to neutralize the Communist religion, we should have to create a 


new and opposing religion, we should still have to do a lot of hard | 
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and rational thinking. Religion and faith, though its adherents 
may not be vulnerable to logical reasoning, nevertheless are not 
created overnight and out of nothing. They are the result of many 
interrelated cultural factors and trends of our time, most of which 
can be approached and analyzed rationally and scientifically. That, 
then, is our next step: to look at the cultural setting which gave 
birth to the Communist faith. 

To obtain the necessary cultural background we have to turn 
our view to Europe after the first World War. It is not due to pure 
chance that communism, on a national scale, has never been strong ~ 
in the United States, but its relative weakness presents a reason and, 
perhaps, a rationalization explaining why the majority of the 
American people have never really understood the facts about com- 
munism. It has been difficult for them to understand. European 
society is built on a structure of classes, with gaps between the 
strata which, in most cases, cannot be bridged by the individual. 
The degree of upward social mobility, in Europe, is a fraction of 
that in the United States. In American society, furthermore, the 
concept of class structure, so far, has never become fixed in the 
popular mind. Of course, our society is made up of a multitude 
of social groups, many of which crystallize around a certain level 
of income or standard of living. But the fact that the father belongs 
to a certain group does not mean for us that the son will belong to 
the same group. An interesting statistical investigation covering a 
fair-sized American community in the 1930’s shows that only 41.7 
percent of the sons of unskilled, manual laborers had remained in 
the same unskilled class. All the rest, 58.3 percent, had moved 
up on the social scale.* The chief causes of this considerable upward 
social mobility in the United States, of course, were this country’s 
tremendous wealth in natural resources, the recent opening up of a 
whole new continent, and the remarkable progress in technological 
development. All this, with the exception of technological develop- 
men, was lacking in Europe. There, the son of a shoemaker, or of 
an industrial worker, is usually destined to remain an artisan or 
industrial worker all his life. We, on the other hand, still believe 


* P. E. Davidson and H. D. Anderson, Occupational Mobility in an American Com- 
munity, Stanford University Press, 1937. 
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that everybody ought to be given his fair chance for social advance- 
ment. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Communist faith, which be- 
lieves in the eternal struggle between classes—until a classless 
society has been reached—grew out of the traditional European 
class structure and never made serious inroads into the United 
States. Looking at this class structure more closely, we find another 
peculiar and quite un-American phenomenon. The differences and 
antagonisms between classes on which European social conscious- 
ness is focused most sharply are not those between the few very 
rich and the very poor, but those between the working class and the 
middle class, or, as the latter is also called, the “bourgeoisie.” Here 
in the United States, it is almost impossible to distinguish clearly 
between the two; the wage scale for our industrial workers is rela- 
tively high, especially in comparison with salaries paid to clerical 
and many white collar employees; our industrial workers often 
own cars and houses, and our industrial working class as such hardly 
exists as a social stratification but belongs to the middle class. The 
typical proletarian class which, according to the Communist Mani- 
festo, has nothing to lose but its chains, is, here at home, conspicuous 
by its absence. In Europe, though the slogan of having nothing to 
lose but chains is, of course, political propaganda, that stratification 
does exist. Pay rates for workers, their housing conditions, and their — 
general standard of living are very much lower than in the United 
States and quite different from those enjoyed by the middle class. 
With very few exceptions, a worker in Europe does not own a car. | 
High-school education is, in most cases, too expensive for the chil- - 
dren of the working class. Apprenticeships to learn a trade, which } 
would put one at least into the lower middle class, often require ! 
forty to forty-eight-hour work weeks for three or four years with! 
practically no pay, until one finally can pass the journeyman exam- + 
ination, which is required by the state. This means that many} 
children of industrial workers have no choice, after finishing grade: 
school, but to enter the factory as an unskilled laborer. Because of} 
this difference in social stratification, labor unions in Europe are 
peculiarly unlike ours in one respect: while here the main function 
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of the union is collective bargaining and the obtaining of higher 
wages and better working conditions, with the political goal of reor- 
ganizing society remaining well in the background, the European 
labor unions are inextricably bound to political parties, and col- 
lective bargaining is only one among many functions. 

There are other factors which facilitate the rise of communism. 
The sharp distinctions between classes, solidified by centuries of 
tradition, brought about psychological attitudes peculiar to each 
class. This ever present class consciousness is, by no means, always 
expressed by hostility. The almost subservient and servile manner 
in which members of a European lower class often behave toward 
members of an upper class has its origin in class consciousness. In 
Germany, when addressing a lowly tax inspector in uniform or any 
other member of the government bureaucracy, the average citizen 
traditionally stood almost at attention and addressed him by his 
often ridiculous title. Deferential behavior is required in many 
situations of intercourse between classes. This sort of behavior 
poisons the mind of a basically independent individual and inhibits 
education for democracy. It creates a potential for revolution 
against society. Thus European class consciousness, in spite of the 
many democratic institutions, was an important factor in the rise of 
communism. 

During the nineteenth century, the hardening of social stratifi- 
cation according to classes had brought about social reform move- 
ments and had seen the birth of the socialist parties. But it was only 
with the end of the first World War that conditions reached a danger 
point. In 1918, each European nation, including the victorious ones, 
had suffered acutely. The end of the war, with social tensions ac- 
cumulated since the beginning of the industrial revolution, brought 
with it an enormous social upheaval. What the disappointed masses 
wanted and needed was nothing short of a new order for society. 
There were no cushions like those in the United States: our upward 
social mobility, our fairly democratic pattern, and our material 
wealth and resources. There were revolutions in Russia, Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary where emperors were dethroned. All over 
Europe, mankind was stirred to the utmost; all over Europe, the 
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masses were crying that the senseless massacre of millions of war 
dead could not, must not have been in vain; that now, once and for 
all, humanity was going to set its house in order. It was in that 
time that communism was born, growing out of and splitting from 
the left wing of socialism. 

To state that this time was one of social upheaval, during which 
the majority in each nation was opposed to returning to the status quo 
of before the war, is to make an extremely oversimplified statement. 
This yearning for something new encroached upon each major 
field of human endeavor. Besides politics and economics, it invaded 
education, literature, the theater, painting, sculpture, music, poetry, 
the cabaret, and a multitude of other fields and institutions. When, 
during the years of the depression and in order to keep world market 
prices high, Brazil threw part of her coffee crop into the sea, when 
wheat was burned and fruit was allowed to spoil for the same 
reason, these developments not only appeared in the headlines of 
newspapers, but served also as themes for gripping songs, set to a 
new sort of revolutionary and extremely stirring music, which were 
sung not only at political mass meetings but also in theaters, political 
cabarets, night clubs, and sold on phonograph records. It was a 
time when workers staged hunger marches, strikes, and demonstra- 
tions in abundance, a time of acute economic suffering and civil 
strife, with the rate of juvenile delinquency and crime in general 
shooting sky-high. But it was also a time when a new form of novel 
and stage play was created, crying for a new concept of morality 
and social responsibility, dealing exclusively with the glaring in- 
justices of present conditions, questioning everything, preaching 
revolution against custom in almost every walk of life. It seemed 
that in all fields of human expression people were setting out cour- 
ageously to find new ways and means to communicate their message. 
The message, in one point at least, was the same from almost all 
quarters and very definite: a complete break with the past. This _ 
deep upsurge, at some time or other, reached practically everyone, | 
not only the working class. War and inflation had impoverished the - 
formerly prosperous middle classes and made them aware of a 
decay in society. The intellectual discovered his famous guilt | 
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complex. With the cadence of hunger marchers and political dem- 
onstrations penetrating from the street, this was not the time to 
contemplate a suffering society in the sheltered tranquillity of a 
middle-class study room. Many of them joined a radical party or 
became fellow travelers. 

It is obvious that in times like these, when society had rejected, 
with resolution, the past but was groping insecurely for a future new 
order, almost any social doctrine promising the solution of the social 
dilemma could find some adherents. There was even a rather origi- 
nal swindler who formed a social reform sect which was based on the 
eating of a certain kind of white cheese, a sect which counted its 
members by the thousands. The probability of success for a new 
social doctrine is difficult to analyze, but, among other things, it 
must recognize the conditions and trends of time and situation, 
realize the economic, rational, and emotional needs of the people, 
and offer a relatively closed and airtight system of solutions of 
present dilemmas for the future. Let us investigate how communism 
hooked on to those trends, and what it offered. 

There are certain long-term trends which have been in a stage of 
steady development since the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The first is a trend toward the political and economic emanci- 
pation of the industrial worker. During the last hundred years, in 
the Western nations, the working class has increasingly been ad- 
mitted to the responsibilities and privileges of government. The 
birth of the labor movement, trade-unions, the socialist parties in 
Europe, collective bargaining, all are cases in point. We include 
this trend in our concept of democracy, believing in the peaceful 
evolution of society and government. Communism emphasizes it 
even more strongly. Believing in eternal struggle and _ hostility 
between classes, the Communist insists that true democracy can be 
reached only through a violent working-class revolution, which 
will establish a temporary dictatorship until all classes die out and 
the dictatorship “withers away.” 

The growth of internationalism represents an accompanying 
trend. It is obvious that, with technological development, the world 
has become small, and that national “splendid isolation” is a thing 
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of the past. International co-operation in economics, politics, 
science, and many other fields has increasingly become a matter of 
sheer necessity, whether we like it or not. Again both democracy 
and communism have adjusted and contributed to this trend, we 
by organizing the League of Nations, the United Nations, ECA, 
international conferences, and so forth, and they by forming the 
brotherhood of the international proletariat and the Communist 
International or, as it is now called, the Cominform. 

A third trend is represented by the development toward eco- 
nomic planning by the national government and toward state enter- 
prises. There is today a heated debate in each of the democratic 
countries over how far it should go, but, in considering develop- 
ments of the last fifty years, one concludes that some kind of gov- 
ernment control of private economic activities has been accepted as 
necessary by most citizens. None of our Congressmen polemizing 
against intervention by the government would advocate the return 
to a system of complete laissez faire. Here again, by advocating 
a completely planned economy with the relative absence of private 
capital, communism only goes further than democracy. 

A fourth trend, less visible and tangible, perhaps, is modern 
man’s unshakable belief in the success of rational science. The era 
when man was preoccupied with dogmas and religions for which 
he fought wars is over. The discoveries in the natural sciences and 
man’s fantastic successes in technological development have, at least 
in the Western world, given birth to the idea that our rational capa- 
cities are adequate for solving social problems, and that the solu- 
tion is a matter of time. This is again a long-term trend which 
communism exploited by explaining rationally, through its phi- 
losophy of dialectic materialism, the development of history and 
its predictable course in the future. Now it was possible, the Com- 
munists said, for the rational powers of man to recognize the forces 
of historical progress and to side with progressive forces against 
the reactionary ones. For communism, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the final classless society is not an advocated goal, but 
a rationally recognized, historical necessity. 
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Communism, we must admit, had recognized the trends of the 
time. Now let us investigate what it offered the European masses 
for the satisfaction of their immediate short-term needs. Economi- 
cally and socially, it provided for the militant a tightly knit com- 
munity which took care of important aspects of daily life for its 
members. As long as the member stuck to the party line, he would 
be materially assisted in all of his activities. He would never live 
in splendor, but he rarely went hungry. If he lost his job the party 
would provide him, if at all possible, with a new one, or would 
assist him financially through its own welfare organizations. 

Rationally, communism provided a tightly knit and closed system 
of logical and almost mathematical thought. It offered an explana- 
tion and solution for everything. It explained analytically, through 
the theory of surplus value, how capitalism was born, why it was a 
necessary stage of historical development, and why it contained in 
itself the seeds of disorganization, anarchy, and waste. It ex- 
plained the sufferings of the working class, not in terms of 
maliciousness of entrepreneurs and the property-owning class 
—unscientific terms which can soon lose meaning—but in terms 
of economic history and mathematical analysis. It explained that 
capitalism had now outlived its social usefulness, was a histori- 
cally retarding element perpetuating social injustice, and had to be 
replaced by the next stage of historical development, characterized 
by public ownership of the means of production. Of course, we 
reject this system and can find many flaws in it. However, the fact 
that this is a closed system cannot be overstressed. In our time, the 
picture of economic and social facts has become so immensely com- 
plex that for non-Communists it is always possible and even in- 
evitable to explain identical phenomena according to a variety of 
conflicting and mutually confusing theories. With a closed system 
which admits no alien factors and finds an explanation for every- 
thing, one is safe in nearly any argumentation. It is exceedingly 
difficult, therefore, to prove the convinced and trained Communist 
logically wrong. 

This brings us to a final point. What did communism offer 
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psychologically and emotionally? One could name a great many 
factors, but they all can be grouped under one single concept. Com- 
munism gave the disappointed European masses a new and socially 
practicable religion. It made of the Communist party not only a 
group in which members had their economic and social interests in 
common, but also a religious order in which members were bound 
to an attitude of fraternal solidarity, in which they addressed each 
other, even if they had never met before, with the Continental inti- 
mate “thou” instead of “you” and as “comrades.” The churches, 
unable to solve the social questions of the day and siding too often 
with the oppressors against the underprivileged, had been consider- 
ably discredited. 

Communism’s new cry for social justice, moreover, had its reli- 
gious element. It established the perfect, pure, and absolute ideal: 
the classless society where everyone would share in the common 
wealth, not according to his present status in society, his ability, or 
his achievements, but according to his needs. This paradise on earth 
was neither to come immediately nor in the too-distant future; it 
was a matter of one or two generations, after a period of temporary 
dictatorship during which the ruling proletariat would do away with 
much, though by no means all, social injustice. The time element in 
the religious promise was gauged just right; no one could hold 
communism accountable for the present social dilemma, nor did its 
promise seem unduly remote. 

Communists, of course, never acknowledged their own religious 
tendencies. Religion, for them, was synonymous with the discredited 
churches. “Religion is opium for the people” was the slogan they 
created. But they let religion come in by the back door; they called 
it “faith in the proletariat,” “revolutionary élan,”’ and so on. It was 
precisely through this trick that communism exploited the religious 
needs of the masses: it presented a paradise and asked for religious 
fervor, while, at the same time and on the surface, it disclaimed any 
religious element and appealed, apparently, only to the rational 
powers of modern man. By doing this, it brought into apparent 
harmony both the rational outlook and the religious need of many 
of the twentieth-century working and middle class Europeans. 
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For a moment we now have to look at the role which Russia 
played in this religious promise. We must not overlook the fact that 
Russia, as a brutal dictatorship with an utter disregard of human 
and individual rights, was recognized as such by many Europeans 
only in the late ’thirties and ’forties. The monster trials and the 
purge of the revolutionary old guard did not take place until 1936. 
The friendship pact with another equally brutal dictatorship, that 
of Nazi Germany, was concluded only in 1939, when Russia showed 
also her own purely imperialistic aims by invading Finland. For 
many rank and file Communists and distant sympathetic observers, 
only those events introduced an element of doubt. Up to that time 
they had firmly believed that the Soviet Union was “the fatherland 
of the working people,” or, at least, “a grand unprecedented human 
experiment,” involving one-sixth of the earth’s surface, where the 
Russian people were attempting to establish the basic elements of 
social justice on which alone a higher form of civilization could be 
achieved. 

Today, with Russia’s borders hermetically sealed to foreigners, 
it is difficult to remember that, up to 1939, she was easily accessible 
to tourists. The Russian State Traveling Agency, called “Intour- 
ist,” had its office in each European capital, decorated with alluring 
posters. For little money, people could participate in conducted 
tours lasting a few weeks, visiting some of the larger towns in 
European Russia. Of course, one couldn’t travel individually, and 
what one saw had been selected for the purpose: workers’ rest 
homes, model settlements, factories, progressive schools, kinder- 
gartens. But the important thing is that some of these showpieces 
existed, and that Russia, for almost twenty years, kept up the ap- 
pearance, in the eyes of many, of being a democratic, nondictatorial 
and progressive country. 

Above, an attempt has been made to approach communism 
rationally, including even its irrational aspects, and to point out 
certain cultural factors which are closely related to it and which 
we have to take into consideration when we try to understand the 
threat of the Communist movement. That threat is real not because 
but in spite of communism’s political doctrine. In which aspect 
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of the Communist credo, then, does this real threat against our 
democratic way of life reveal itself? 

Our democratic form of government not only tolerates a dis- 
senting minority opinion, but such opinion is a necessary function 
and the very essence of the process of democracy in efficient opera- 
tion. This is the reason why we believe that a democratic form is 
the most representative form of government. The Communist or any 
other doctrine, by itself, whatever its interpretation of history, eco- 
nomics, and politics, can constitute no threat against a democratic 
society. This threat becomes real only with the violation of another 
concept which is absolutely fundamental to Western society: the 
concept of moral responsibility toward society as a whole. In our 
society, the right to voice and advocate a dissenting opinion is in- 
separable from this concept. When a minority opinion is rejected by 
the majority, the minority—though certainly entitled to cling to its 
own point of view and to continue the enjoyment of basic rights and 
freedoms—is, at the same time, morally obliged to extend that 
minimum of co-operation which is necessary to keep the body of 
society functioning. It is not entitled to disrupt the process of social 
life, nor to disavow the laws of the group of which it still is a mem- 
ber. It is at these points that Communist morals differ from demo- 
cratic ethics. 

But the Communist group is not an amoral one. To deny that 
it possesses a developed code of ethics, a complicated system of 
moral do’s and do not’s, is tantamount to blinding ourselves to the 
real issue. The Communist code of ethics appears to us as an im- 
moral one, as a code different and apart from the one which the 
rest of society holds. This code, nevertheless, commands the faith- 
ful loyalty and the emotions of millions in the Western world. Its 
first and basic commandment is that loyalty and obedience to the 
Communist in-group is a moral requirement which transcends all 
other moral requirements. In the case of conflicts, it absolves Com- 
munists from all responsibilities toward society as a whole, toward 
the individual, his own conscience, God, in short from any responsi- 
bility except that to his own in-group. It is this moral concept, not 
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the doctrine, which constitutes the real threat and danger to democ- 
racy. And it is this moral concept, and the impossibility to live 
with it, that forced many formerly loyal Communists like Koestler 
to break away from the movement. 

The fact that the problem of communism is essentially a moral 
issue and not one which is concerned with theories and doctrines is 
amply illustrated by many incidents within the Communist ranks. 
The soul-searching, chest-beating penitence, publicly performed by 
members accused of various deviations from the party line, the 
moral vilification by the party of former militants who have broken 
away, these are indications that purges and schisms result from 
something more fundamental than mere political disagreement. For 
the member of the fold, the act of honest disagreement becomes 
betrayal and moral turpitude. Ignazio Silone states that there is 
nothing like resignation from the Communist party, which knows 
only expulsion; to leave the party means leaving one’s family, 
school, and church. 

But how can an ethical faith acknowledge responsibility only 
toward its own narrow in-group? Each irrational faith has as its 
basis an ideal, a utopia which it projects into the future. For some, 
the mature-minded, real progress toward this ideal, which is a neces- 
sary assumption for the faithful, is painfully slow and fraught with 
human weakness and shortcomings. Its very slowness denies any 
justification for the use of means which run counter to the ideal, 
even if those means appear expedient. But for some others, less 
mature, the solution to all our pain and misery lies, as one might 
say, just around the corner. Lf the solution lies just around the . 
corner, if the paradise on earth is about to come and is merely a 
matter of one or two generations, this noble end would indeed 
justify almost any means. This is the psychological attitude which 
we find, again and again, among Communist faithfuls: they will 
admit many violent brutal and immoral acts of Communist strategy 
—the attack on Finland, the pact with Hitler, the bloody purges 
within the party—but they will justify these acts as expedient, with 
the certainty which only the faithful possess that the paradise of 
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classless society and social justice is lying just around the corner. 
The Communist in-group considers itself as the elite, the avant-garde 
of humanity, confident that it will bring about this paradise. 

How can democracy counteract this faith which has become so 
dangerous for it? Obviously, it can change conditions of social 
injustice and economic scarcity which have been so important for 
the rise of communism. The Marshall Plan is a brilliant example 
of such an effort. But to counteract a faith which insists that the 
solution to all our troubles lies around the corner takes more than 
economic measures and logical persuasion. If people adopt a 
radical, fanatical faith in the name of which they lie and betray 
and kill, they do so because they are starved for an irrational faith. 

Perhaps we can find a clue to what we could do when we consider 
the reasons why the six ex-Communists who related their experiences 
in The God That Failed broke away from the party. All of the six 
did so for the same basic reason. They reached sufficient maturity 
to realize that there is no solution around the corner, that the fight 
for any paradise on earth always conflicts with human reality and 
is bound, if followed through, to result in human slaughter. They 
realized by bitter experience with Communist political strategy that 
this elusive paradise does not justify the means. Koestler, when he 
had left the party, formulated his reasons this way: 

The lesson taught by this type of experience, when put into words, 
always appears under the dowdy guise of perennial commonplaces: that 
man is a reality, mankind an abstraction; that men cannot be treated as 
units in operations of political arithmetic because they behave like the sym- 
bols for zero and the infinite, which dislocate all mathematical operations; 
that the end justifies the means only within very narrow limits; that ethics 
is not a function of social utility, and charity not a petty-bourgeois sentiment 
but the gravitational force which keeps civilization in its orbit. Nothing 
can sound more flat-footed than such verbalizations of a knowledge which 


is not of a verbal nature; yet every single one of these trivial statements was 
incompatible with the communist faith which I held. 


What democracy can do then is thoroughly to overhaul its public 


‘and educational approach to the problem of communism. The 


American Louis Fischer, one of the six ex-Communists, states it this 
- 66 Tee . . : 
way: “Every communist is a potential anti-communist and should 
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be wooed.” We have seen that communism is more than anything 
else a moral faith and a religion, and it is this fact which gives the 
Communist the double quality of which Fischer speaks, for democ: 
racy, too, is fundamentally a faith and religion. Rationally, we 
cannot persuade the Communist but, by mature treatment, we can 
perhaps assist him to reach his own maturity in the recognition that 
social progress, human nature being what it is, remains slow, and 
that hard and fast solutions, in the form of economic-mathematical 
systems and social utopias, do not exist. If we accept this, we 
necessarily have to draw two fundamental conclusions. First, we 
cannot fight the honestly convinced Communist by stamping him as 
an immoral, unethical social outcast. The word “Communist” is 
ineffective as libel. Such classification does not penetrate the pro- 
tective cover of the faithful. Secondly, democratic society must 
provide some sort of outlet for the religious, irrational cravings of 
modern man, an outlet which will not basically contradict his 
rational development as a citizen of the twentieth century. So far, 
our churches have not been equal to this task. But the old truth that 
man does not live by bread alone, nor by technology alone, though 
today perhaps considered as an “unscientific” statement, is still as 
true as ever; it is an immensely important and practical reality. 
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by John D. Hicks 


[te American professor in Europe is not a novelty. Before, 
as well as after, the first World War he was there for a variety 
of reasons. In many instances he came because of research neces- 
sities: the historian, in particular, had need of documents that he 
could find only in European archives or libraries. Sometimes he 
came, especially if he chanced to be a scientist, for advanced train- 
ing beyond the opportunities available in America. In such cases 
he usually wound up in Germany or Austria, developed of necessity 
a fluency in the use of the German language, and acquired a perma- 
nent interest in German-type lager beer. He came, on occasion, as 
the representative of the State Department, sometimes even with high 
rank, as when Franklin Roosevelt appointed William E. Dodd to be 
Ambassador to Germany. He even came as a tourist, usually well 
chaperoned by his wife, and obliged to observe many items of inter- 
est quite above and beyond the call of professional duty. It was, 
indeed, hardly respectable for an American professor to reach 
middle age without being able to mention, with discreet modesty, 
his firsthand contact with the Old World; whereas to reach retiring 
age without a good round count of trips across the Atlantic was a 
sheer confession of mediocrity. So there is really nothing new about 
the American professor abroad. 

What is new is to a considerable extent quantitative—there are 
more of him than there used to be. This is, in no small part, owing 
to the Fulbright Act, which places within the reach of many more 
professors than formerly the opportunity for European residence 
and travel. Research grants, teaching grants, and study grants pose 
a problem of nomenclature which has been solved neatly by the in- 
vention of a term, Fulbrighter, covering the entire species. Ful- 
brighters are all over Western Europe, teaching or studying in 
European universities, ransacking European archives and libraries, 
and traveling extensively to use up all surplus pounds, francs, 
marks, guilders, schillings, or lira before the time set for their 
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return. There is no percentage in frugality—none of the money 
acquired through a Fulbright grant may be brought back home, a 
delightful boon to the wives of Fulbrighters, who usually manage to 
accompany their husbands and show remarkable facility in dis- 
posing of excess revenue. 

But there is something else that is new. The American professor 
in Europe since the second World War has acquired a new status. 
Once he was regarded as a mere seeker after learning at the proper 
source, a visitor who had much to profit from the experience, but 
not much to give in return, except, perhaps, the cash he had to spend. 
Now the tables are turned a little. Europeans still conceive of the 
Old World as the supreme fountain of wisdom, but they are inter- 
ested in Americans as they never were before. Culturally we may 
still be benighted—on that point it is easy to obtain universal agree- 
ment almost anywhere in Europe—but, however great our shortcom- 
ings, Americans in Europe are now regarded as the representatives 
of a nation that matters, a nation whose policies may mean war or 
peace, even life or death, to the nations and peoples of Europe. 
Under these circumstances, Europeans are deeply concerned to get 
some hint from American visitors as to what next they may expect 
from the United States; and, per contra, they are not averse to doing 
a little missionary work on the Americans they meet, with a view to 
influencing American opinion in whatever way they think best, and 
thus indirectly helping mold American foreign policy. 

There is, then, an all-pervasive “he-kind-to-Americans” atmos- 
phere that makes the stay of the American professor abroad most 
delightful. It would be ungracious indeed to say that this stems 
wholly from ulterior motives. It does not. In Great Britain espe- 
cially, one is aware of the very real gratitude the people feel for 
the help they received from Americans in their time of need. In 
particular, the British appreciated the “Bundles for Britain,” the 
“Care” packages, and the food parcels sent by individual Ameri- 
cans. They are by no means unaware of our Lend-Lease outlay, the 
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postwar loans, Marshall aid, and American assistance in rearma- 
ment. But all this they can discount as governmental policy from 
which the United States stood, or stands, to obtain value received 
in one way or another. Individual gifts were different. They were 
from the heart, with no thought for return favors, and they made 
a tremendous impression. 

American troops in Britain as individuals also gave good ac- 
counts of themselves. When invited into British homes they some- 
times failed to appear, which made for irritation, but when they 
did come they usually behaved themselves well. Undoubtedly there 
were exceptions. There was, for example, the duchess—there is 
always a duchess for example—who asked into her house a detach- 
ment composed mainly of colored troops. “What did you think of 
the Americans?” she was asked after they had gone. “Oh, I liked 
the Americans all right,” she said, “but I didn’t think much of those 
white fellows they brought along with them.” Usually even the 
“‘white fellows’ made a good impression. Also, such British troops 
as were for one reason or another stationed for a while in America 
found in American hospitality an unforgettable experience. Both 
over here and over there the ease with which Americans of high and 
low degree met strangers, their total unconsciousness of class bar- 
riers, their amiability and generosity, all promoted friendly rela- 
tions. The American visitor in Britain today cashes in on this treas- 
ury of good will. Let an American professor and his family stand 
for a minute on a London street corner, baffled as to which way to 
turn, and immediately some Englishman will appear with a cour- 
teous, “Pardon me, but is there anything I can do to help you?” 
And help you he does, even to the extent of missing his bus, or going 
blocks out of his way to straighten you out. 

How Britishers can spot an American so surely, even before he 
utters a word, remained to me a mystery to the end. They said it 
was my hat, so I got a French beret. But did they mistake me for a 
Frenchman? They did not. They said it was my necktie, so I got 
a Swiss necktie. But did they mistake me for a Switzer? They did 
not. They said it was my overcoat, so I got an Austrian overcoat. But 
did they mistake me for an Austrian? They did not. Wearing a 
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French beret, a Swiss necktie, an Austrian overcoat, and driving 
an English Austin with a large “G.B.” for Great Britain on the 
license plate, I was spotted as an American everywhere, just as far 
as I could be seen. “Oh, it’s just the way you look and walk,” said 
a cockney waitress in Harrod’s. But she had spotted me as an 
American when I was sitting down, looking the other way. . 


II 


My own assignment abroad was symptomatic of the new interest 
in the United States. Toward the end of the second World War the 
University of Cambridge established a Visiting Professorship in 
American History and Institutions, with the expectation that a dif- 
ferent American would be brought over each year to fill the chair. 
The choices were sometimes whimsical. Probably J. Frank Dobie 
of Texas, for example, had never fancied himself a historian until 
he received this appointment. But he was a marvelous success. His 
wide-brimmed Western hat, from which he was inseparable, his deep 
and abiding interest in Cambridge pubs, and his Texas wisecracks 
made him the talk of the town. He even influenced the architecture 
of his college, Emmanuel, the same that had once housed John 
Harvard. Dobie, as a thin-skinned Texan, found the damp chill of 
the English climate hard to take, and complained bitterly of the 
open archways, through which, since far back into the Middle Ages, 
Cambridge undergraduates have mounted the staircases to their 
rooms. Why should these staircases and halls be open all the time 
to the cold? asked Dobie. ‘“‘Any Indian,” he said, “would know 
enough to hang a bull hide over a hole.” So they hung doors on at 
least one Emmanuel College archway, a memorable victory for the 
American influence, even if only one college out of a total of twenty 
achieved such a distinction. Dobie was a folklorist primarily; my 
immediate predecessor was trained in English history rather than 
American; and the man already selected for year after next is an 
economist. But they are all Americans, and they know a lot more 
about American history than the Cambridge undergraduates; fur- 
thermore, any normal American, when placed in such a position, 
becomes at least 101 percent American, in spite of himself. He is 
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there, he soon discovers, primarily to explain his country to the 
British, to answer their questions, to do his best to expose and coun- 
teract the thousand-and-one misconceptions about the United States 
that he is sure to meet. 

It is hard for Americans to understand the prestige that attaches 
to the position of professor in the Old World. In this country we 
have gradations—assistant professors, associate professors, full 
professors—and they are all professors. We also have teachers in 
the secondary schools who are called professors, not to mention 
practicing psychologists, chiropodists, circus performers, and patent 
medicine vendors. In general, the status of a professor in the United 
States is a little below that of a plumber. Indeed, while I was a pro- 
fessor in one Middle Western university, my plumber always called 
me “John,” while I, because I could never remember his first name, 
always called him “Mr. Wigglesworth.” At home, an American 
professor may even be considered a dangerous and subversive char- 
acter who should be required to swear at least once a year that he 
is not a Communist. But in the Old World it is different. There one 
finds no gradations. A man is a professor, or he is not a professor; 
and if he is a professor, that puts him on a pedestal of some emi- 
nence. Most of the teaching staff of an Old World university are 
not professors at all, and can never even hope to become professors. 
In Germany and Austria one becomes Herr Professor, or even Herr 
Doctor Professor. One’s wife, too, shares these honors, and as Frau 
Professor she must take pains to be waited on by the servants, for 
she is a lady and as such is not supposed to do any work. Even in 
England, where professors are taken a little more casually than on 
the Continent, it is of value to make sure that one’s baggage is 
marked with the title “Professor” in front of one’s name. This rates 
one special treatment, extra special, indeed, when it becomes known 
that one is from Oxford or Cambridge. To an American it is a little 
exciting to be admitted to this rank and station. We over here are 
used to professors from abroad on our faculties; we have dozens 
of them, and as a matter of course they receive the same treatment 
that we accord the domestic variety. But the reverse is quite un- 
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usual. For an American to be accepted as a professor at Oxford 
or Cambridge, even when he professes only American history, 
is a matter of real significance. It almost marks the end of an era. 
It would be flattering to think otherwise, but the new importance of 
the United States to Great Britain and the world is the only probable 
explanation. 

If my own experience is any criterion, and I think that it is, the 
members of an English university, once they have made up their 
minds to accept an American into their circle, go the whole distance. 
There is no discrimination, unless, perchance, in favor of the visitor. 
At Cambridge he is invited to become a member of a college, some- 
thing quite separate from the invitation to become a professor in 
the University and something far more important to his welfare and 
happiness. Before this invitation is issued, his qualifications, both 
socially and otherwise, are given the most careful consideration, 
although I suspect that a good deal of leeway is permitted in the 
case of the visiting American, for after all he will be there only for 
a year, and his table manners are sure to be dreadful. As a fellow 
of a college, he has a well-appointed sitting room of his own, com- 
plete with fireplace, where he may receive guests and hold con- 
ferences with students—or undergraduates, as they are correctly 
called, unless they chance to be graduates, in which case one avoids 
calling them anything at all. The word “student,” whether applied 
to undergraduates or graduates, is frowned upon in England as too 
pretentious, but it is gaining currency nevertheless, another evidence 
of the deplorable American influence. If a fellow is unmarried, 
or if his wife is out of town, he may have in addition to his sitting 
room a bedroom also, and often far more elaborate lodgings, but 
the day his wife appears he loses his privilege of sleeping in, and 
must find supplementary accommodations outside. Wives, in gen- 
eral, are regarded as quite a nuisance, and the social life of both 
college and University all but totally ignores them. Until the 1870’s, 
indeed, fellows at Cambridge were forbidden to have wives, with 
results that in an American university might have seemed quite 


extraordinary. 
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Ill 
Asa Professorial Fellow of Trinity Hall (not to be confused with 


the larger and more bumptious, but much younger and probably 
inferior Trinity College), I saw a side of English college life not 
often open to Americans. Many students from the United States, 
particularly Rhodes scholars at Oxford, have attended British uni- 
versities as undergraduates, or even as graduate students, and the 
way of life that they have experienced is fairly well known to us. 
But not so many Americans have seen from the inside the life that 
exists among the Fellows (or, as we would say, the faculty) of a 
Cambridge or Oxford college, while fewer still have reported on 
their experience. As a Fellow of Trinity Hall, I rated the attentions 
of the servant for my staircase (called a “gyp” in most Cambridge 
colleges and a “scout” at Oxford). Someone thoughtfully told me 
that I must call this individual by his last name, although he turned 
out to be at least as old as I and in some respects far wiser. In return, 
he would, and did, always call me, “Sir.” For my first month in 
Cambridge I “lived in,” and in many minor ways my gyp took 
charge of my life. He it was who decided that 7:30 in the morning 
was plenty late for me to sleep. If, through no fault of his own, I 
failed to hear him heavy-handedly lighting the fire in my sitting 
room, he stomped into my bedroom with a solemn, “It’s 7:30, Sir,” 
and, even when I had only just begun to dent the incredible frigidity 
of my monkish bed, I crawled obediently out. He drew water for 
my bath when, and only when, he thought I rated one. Sometimes 
when I showed an inclination to argue the point, he explained 
patiently, “I’m sorry, Sir, the chaplain got your bath this morning,” 
or something of the kind. I learned to take what ablutions he thought 
were coming to me, and not to worry about what I couldn’t get. My 
trouble, of course, was an absurd American belief in the necessity 
of hot water. But the trip to the bathroom, out through the hall, down 
a staircase, past an open archway, and around a corner, was also a 
little discouraging. At eight o’clock my gyp brought breakfast to 
my sitting room, and if I failed to eat what was set before me, he 
brought the same thing again the next time it was available. Usually 
I gave in readily and ate what I got, but one English morning deli- 
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cacy, cold baked beans on cold toast, I resisted with great obstinacy, 
in spite of the hurt looks with which he hauled the untouched portion 
away. A woman of discreet age, in this case the gyp’s wife, served 
as bedmaker, or “‘bedder,” sent my laundry, and kept my rooms 
tidied up. The two of them conspired to keep my windows open. 
English windows, regardless of the weather, are to be kept open, 
not closed. If you don’t like it that way, you can go back to America. 
Over there no one is ever allowed to die of suffocation or overheating. 
They may have something, at that. The first cold I had in Europe 
came only after I had abandoned the rigors of the English climate 
for the genial sunshine of Nice. 

The activities of a Cambridge don’s day are set to pattern. 
(“Don” is a colloquial term applied to any member of a college.) 
He reads, or writes, or lectures of a morning, with a few minutes 
out at eleven o’clock, if he chooses, for coffee. Americans, after the 
first few cups of English coffee, usually skip this rite. He has lunch 
together with a number of his colleagues in the “Combination 
Room,” self-service at Trinity Hall, usually very good and always 
ample. The Combination Room is a large, cold, well-appointed, 
all-purpose room, fully equipped with newspapers and periodicals, 
where the Fellows are free to tarry at will, but in these days of coal- 
saving austerity seldom will to tarry very long. There was a tele- 
vision set in the Combination Room, an ill-advised gift from some 
source, for I never saw it in use; it had a cloth jacket on it that no 
one ever disturbed. I wonder if it even had an aerial; I never thought 
to inquire. Around the luncheon table there was always friendly 
conversation and on rare occasions some good talk. In the after- 
noon a don may read or write a little in his sitting room and receive 
students, but he is likely also to find time for a brisk walk along the 
river to watch the crews at practice, or across the “hacks” to see 
what goes on in the playing fields. At four o’clock he is often in- 
vited out to tea, sometimes by one of his colleagues, sometimes by 
a Fellow of another college, sometimes by undergraduates, both 
singly and in groups, both from his own and from other colleges. 
After a time the American visitor learns of necessity to serve tea to 
guests in his own sitting room. Many times, also, he is out, or in, 
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as the case may be, for sherry at six. At a quarter to eight he has 
dinner at high table in the Great Hall, where the undergraduates 
also dine, although less sumptuously and at a lowel level. On this 
occasion, and also when he lectures, or goes to chapel, or attends 
any of the numerous college or University functions, he always 
wears his Cambridge gown. He no doubt has much handsomer 
Ph.D. haberdashery of his own, but if he has been properly briefed 
he has left it in the United States. Since in Cambridge it would be a 
great breach of good form to wear this foreign garb, the University 
takes pains to award the visitor, shortly after his arrival, a Cam- 
bridge M.A. degree. Thereafter he appears in the proper (rented) 
costume. 

The incidental contacts of college life, up and down the stair- 
cases, at lunch, tea, and dinner, in one another’s sitting rooms, out 
together for a walk or for a beer, all have a cumulative effect. A 
peculiar intimacy draws the group together. One soon realizes, 
not only that he belongs, but that it is good to belong. Once each 
week, always on a Tuesday night at Trinity Hall, the Master and 
Fellows of the College dine together as a body at high table; then 
adjourn to a semicircular table in the Combination Room for fruit 
and biscuits (crackers to you), coffee and port; then after a dash 
of snuff (I suppose for seasoning) they sit around smoking and 
talking until late in the evening. I shall never forget how the Master 
of our College, a gentleman of the old school who seems to have 
stepped right out of the eighteenth century, used to set the tone for 
these occasions. In spite of his rare and well-acknowledged abilities 
as a scholar and an administrator, he is the gentlest gentleman I 
have ever known. With kindly eyes that revealed his deep personal 
interest in every member of his family of Fellows, he would survey 
the scene from over his Benjamin Franklin half-spectacles. From 
time to time he accorded each of us the honor of sitting beside him, 
and with rare talent probed our hearts—our hearts, I mean, not our 
minds, for he took our scholarly abilities for granted; he had been 
into that before. He never asked such foolish questions as, “Do you 
like it here?” or “Are you well adjusted?” But he found out more 
about us than we knew about ourselves. We called him Master, not 
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only because of the position he held, but also because he was in fact 
the Master of us all. When he arose to go, we all arose to go. The 
evening was over. Meeting constantly in this way, seeking together 
for solutions to common problems, exchanging views on every known 
subject, the members of a college get to know each other well; a 
bond of unity develops among them that neither time nor distance 
can destroy. I know that I shall always be welcome and at home at 
Trinity Hall; and as long as I live, wherever I go, I shall always 
carry a little of that unique experience with me. 

The visiting professor rates many courtesies from other colleges 
than his own. He is often invited to dine in hall in another college 
by some member of that college. On such occasions, as a guest, he 
is usually seated next'to the master of the college, a man of distinc- 
tion whom it is invariably a privilege to meet. He is invited also 
to many college feasts, audit feasts, they are frequently called, 
because they were originally held in celebration of the fact that the 
year’s accounts were settled up; here in America, no doubt, we 
would call them, more prosaically, annual banquets. Some of the 
invitations call for white tie, some for black tie, but they always 
involve formal clothes, and whatever the tie the Cambridge gown 
must appear as an overlay, an essential part of the uniform. White- 
tie affairs license doctors of the University to wear their scarlet 
gowns, so that, even without the presence of women, these occasions 
have a dressed-up and colorful appearance. In view of the fact that 
the great halls are usually cold, no one ever minds the extra gown; 
indeed, on really cold evenings one conceals a good warm sweater 
somewhere underneath. Quite in contrast with a similar event in 
the United States, there is a great absence of speechmaking at one 
of these feasts, but a great plenty of wine drinking, much conversa- 
tional banter, little serious talk. 


IV 


The American professor gets his best glimpse of British public 
opinion when he is invited out to make a speech. This happens to 
him constantly. He speaks to history clubs in the various colleges, 
to Rotary Clubs (without benefit of horseplay), to chapters of the 
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United Nations Association and the English-speaking Union, to 
student and faculty groups in other universities and in secondary 
schools, to women’s clubs, even to Fabian societies. The British are 
an extremely ritualistic people, and the ritual on every such occa- 
sion is apt to be very much the same. One is pleasantly introduced; 
one speaks a given length of time; one is then asked questions, 
beginning usually with “What about the American Negro?”; and 
sometimes, but not always, the audience is invited to talk back, one 
at a time, to the speaker. In both the question period and the talking- 
back period there is little pulling of punches. Many were the times 
that I stood, literally with my back to the wall, shivering with cold 
in a room that any American audience would have deserted in five 
minutes, fighting warmly for my country with every forensic weapon 
at my command. American foreign policy rarely escaped a thor- 
ough panning, especially at points where it diverged from British 
policy. I was never able to satisfy a British audience that the United 
States had a case for not recognizing Red China, or for not consenting 
to its representation in the United Nations, or for not facilitating its 
conquest of Formosa, or for not keeping MacArthur south of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. All I can hope is that in the argument I did 
not always come off second-best. At the close of the meeting, some- 
one from the audience, selected for the purpose in advance, is always 
called upon to thank the speaker, and usually the official thanker 
discharges his duty most pleasantly. Only once did I get a panning 
from this last speaker, whom I couldn’t answer back, and he turned 
out to be a South African, not an Englishman at all. British sports- 
manship disapproves such tactics. 

The long vacations of an English university twice gave me the 
opportunity to visit the Continent, once with my wife and family 
for two or three weeks in southern France and Italy, and once with 
my wife to participate for four weeks in a Seminar in American 
Studies, held at Salzburg, Austria. In Italy our constant guide and 
companion was a professor of history from the University of Wis- 
consin, a Fulbrighter doing research at Genoa. Since he spoke 
Italian with great fluency, including the all-essential gesticulation, 
I saw and heard much that would otherwise have passed me by. The 
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Salzburg experience was most unusual. The Seminar is a continuous 
performance, with a different set of students every month or six 
weeks. It was organized the year after the war ended by a group 
of Harvard students, and, following a period of financial and 
administrative chaos, won from foundations and individual donors 
the support that enables it to carry on now with great efficiency. 
The idea is to bring in, for short periods of a month or six weeks, 
many different groups of students from the various nations of West- 
ern Europe. At Salzburg they are directed in their studies by such 
American professors as chance to be available at the time in Europe, 
and are willing to undertake the assignment. The subject of the 
Seminar changes each session, but is always on an American theme. 
The month I was present it was, of course, American history, with 
Charles S. Sydnor of Duke, my opposite number at Oxford, and 
George E. Mowry of the University of California at Los Angeles, a 
Fulbrighter teaching in France, also participating as leaders. There 
were forty-five students present, several each from Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, F inland, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and Italy. All spoke, 
read, and wrote English with fair efficiency, and classes were con- 
ducted in English. The Seminar, including faculty, students, and 
administrative staff, all lived together in the Schloss Leopoldskron, 
a huge eighteenth-century baroque palace that was once the resi- 
dence of Max Reinhardt and is still owned by his widow. Before 
many days national lines broke down, and the Seminar became just 
people, people who got along very well together and undoubtedly 
learned more from one another than from their professors. But they 
learned something, surely, even from their professors, and many 
of the group I knew have demonstrated their continued interest in 
the United States by finding the means, somehow or other, to come 
to American universities to continue their studies. The Salzburg 
students are carefully screened for entrance, and are usually ac- 
cepted only after a personal interview. They are housed and fed 
without cost to themselves, and there is no tuition, so their only 
expense is for travel. 

The broadening effect that such a European trip should have 
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upon American professors is fairly obvious, but it is harder to esti- 
mate what effect the presence of so many American professors in 
Europe has had and is having oa Europeans. One would like to 
think that all these efforts are not in vain, that Europeans who meet 
and listen to American professors are able to understand the United 
States a little better because of this experience, perhaps even to feel 
a little more friendly toward the American people and nation. But 
I really do not know. Friendliness toward Americans as individuals 
is all too frequently accompanied by a deep-seated suspicion of the 
country they represent. The wealth of the United States is sup- 
posed to be unlimited, something which unfortunately leads many 
through jealousy and envy to hatred; but at least some few Euro- 
peans are wondering if American business men and politicians have 
the wisdom and the will to avoid another such crash as came in 1929. 
Such an economic calamity would leave Europe, no less than the 
United States, in unbelievable chaos. Others fear our lack of 
experience in world affairs and our brashness. Can we be trusted 
with world leadership? The English, in particular, would like it 
better if they could take over our State Department and run it for us. 

Many of the continentals are not sure that we mean to avoid 
war; or, even granting that peace is our goal, that we will not by 
some mischance or miscalculation plunge the world into war. Next 
to Russia, the nations of Europe fear the United States most. They 
are frightened by the Korean War, for which they hold the American 
government principally responsible. Their fright comes in part 
from the fact that we allowed the war to get started at all, and in 
part from the fact that American involvement in it puts an almost 
insuperable obstacle in the way of American defense of Western 
Europe against Russia. Even the British are frightened, as nearly 
as a Britisher can be brought to show fright, by the presence of 
American bomber bases in Britain, which, if attacked by atomic 


weapons, would furnish the targets for the destruction of British — 


civilization. They are disturbed, also, by the events in Iran and in 
Egypt, and they think that the United States, in these emergencies, 
has not stood by them very well. The French are worried about 


Indo-China and North Africa, and see hope in American aid only in | 
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case this means no interference with French policy making. The 
specter of inflation as a result of the American demand for re- 
armament haunts every nation. Most of all, the nations that have 
been fought over and liberated once have no desire to be liberated 
again. »They are desperately afraid that in the final analysis the 
United States has nothing more to offer them than that. The recent 
establishment of closer relations between our government and Spain 
meant to many Europeans that the United States expected ultimately 
to see all the rest of Europe conquered by the Russians, with the task 
of reconquest to begin south of the Pyrenees. These opinions, how- 
ever inaccurate, are extremely difficult for mere professors to 
counter. We are listened to patiently and politely, but we are not 
believed. Perhaps, however, if time does not run out on us and the 
stream of Fulbrighters continues, we can hope eventually to make 
a little impression. 


Readers of “Literature from Asia” are invited to send 
us their comments upon the poems, articles, short stories, 
and essays that appear in that section. We shall be espe- 
cially pleased to hear from our friends and critics in vart- 
ous countries of the East. As often as space allows, The 
Pacific Spectator will publish such letters, in whole or in 
part, as a further step toward the interchange of ideas be- 
tween Asia and the West. 

THE Eprrors 
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Rew there have been 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of literary works of various kinds 
published in Japan during these 
seven postwar years, it is almost im- 
possible to discuss them in perspec- 
tive in a short article. My essay, 
therefore, will be confined to some 
outstanding stories which illustrate 
current trends in Japanese thought 
and social life. These postwar sto- 
ries were chosen by the Japan PEN 
Club, of which I am a member, at 
the request of Wallace Stegner, 
novelist and professor of English at 
Stanford University. Dr. Stegner, 
who came to this country to lecture 
to writers last January, asked us to 
select some contemporary Japanese 
stories for publication in American 
periodicals. We are very much 
pleased with Dr. Stegner’s proposal 
because we have tried in vain to in- 
troduce our literature into foreign 
countries, and now our long-cher- 
ished desire will, we hope, be ful- 
filled.* 

Our committee gave much serious 
thought to the selections, and after 
several discussion meetings we 
finally selected twelve stories which 
we felt represent the important 
schools or tendencies in our postwar 


* One of the stories, “Insects of Var- 
ious Kinds,” by Kazuo Ozaki, has already 
been published in The Pacific Spectator, 
Autumn 1951, 
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literature. The titles and authors of 
the stories chosen are as follows: 
“A Brown Frog” (Aka-gaeru), by 
Kensaku Shimaki; “McCoy Hospi- 
tal” (McCoy Byooin), by Aoi Oohi- 
nata; “Sakura-jima” (Sakura-jima) , 
by Haruo Umezaki; “The Goddess 
of Children” (Kishimo-jin) , by Mrs. 
Taiko Hirabayashi; “A Disagreeable 
Age” (lyagarase no Nenrei), by 
Fumio Niwa; “A Record of P.O.W.” 
(Furyo-ki), by Shoohei Ooka; “In- 
sects of Various Kinds” (Mushi no 
Iroiro), by Kazuo Ozaki; “Late 
Chrysanthemum” (Bangiku), by 
Mrs. Fumiko Hayashi; “The Flower 
of Summer” (Natsu no Hana), by 
Tamiki Hara; “The Gate of the 
Flesh” (Nikutai no Mon), by Tai- 
jiroo Tamura; “Before the White | 
Fireplace” (Shiroki Danro no Mae | 
de), by Mrs. Tsuneko Nakazato; and | 
“An Echo of the Mountain” (Yama | 
no Ne), by Yasunari Kawabata. 
Before commenting on these sto- | 
ries I should like to make some re- | 
marks on the general state of our | 
literature. You will notice that my | 
article is confined to fiction; this is: 
because I believe the short story | 
reflects postwar Japan better than} 
poetry and drama do. In Japan we} 
chiefly refer to the short story or the} 
novel when we talk about literature; : 
poetry, drama, criticism, and the} 
essay are always considered minor} 
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arts. This attitude is, I think, very 
similar to that of the United States. 
In England the point of view is the 
opposite: poetry is, generally speak- 
ing, esteemed more than the novel 
and the short story. At any rate, we 
in Japan think first of fiction when 
we talk of the state of literature, for 
it is in the story or the novel, and 
rarely in other fields, that we find 
that breadth and depth of view which 
mark contemporary world literature. 

The other literary forms have been 
polished generation after generation 
into highly refined, relatively static 
forms. In poetry, for instance, we 
have such traditional forms as 
“Haiku” (17-syllable poems) and 
“Waka” (3l1-syllable poems). In 
drama, as you know, we have the 
“Kabuki” and the “Noh” play. The 
influence of these traditional arts is 
so broad and so weighty that there 
is almost no room for ambitious 
poets and dramatists of the younger 
generation to cultivate a new field in 
the sphere of these arts. Neverthe- 
less, many ambitious artists have 
tried, inspired chiefly by Western in- 
fluences, to create a new style or 
form in each of these fields. 

The earliest “modern” movement 
in poetry can be traced to 1882 when 
An Anthology of New Style Poems 
(Shintai-shi-sho) was published. 
This anthology contained the trans- 
lated poems of Lord Alfred Tenny- 
son, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Charles Kingsley, Thomas Gray, and 
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some pieces from Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV and Hamlet, and so forth, 
and was compiled under the joint 
authorship of three young scholars: 
Shooichi Toyama, Ryookichi Ya- 
tabe, and Tetsujiro Inoue. Declar- 
ing that it was impossible for the 
new generation to express its intri- 
cate and overflowing thoughts in the 
traditional 17- or 31-syllable poetry, 
they tried consciously to break the 
old forms of Japanese poetry and to 
introduce a new Western style of 
poetry. This first trial did not bring 
a fruitful result in itself because the 
authors were scholars rather than 
poets. However, this anthology 
greatly influenced a later generation 
of poets and has stimulated them to 
produce many poems written in the 
Western manner. 

This new kind of Western-style 
poetry, called “Shi” or “Kindai Shi” 
(literally, modern poetry) is quite 
different from the “Haiku” and 
“Waka” styles. Generally speaking, 
there are four kinds of poetry pre- 
vailing in this country: “Haiku” or 
“Haikai,” “Waka” or “Tanka,” “Shi” 
or Western-style poetry, and a very 
few examples of Chinese-style poetry. 
But the main current of poetry in the 
genuine sense of literature must be, 
I think, in this new Western style, 
“Shi.” Unfortunately, however, the 
large mass of people are so imbued 
with the traditional styles that the 
Western-school poets have very few 
intelligent readers. It must be the 
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responsibility of these new poets to 
polish this Western style and to in- 
tegrate it into the traditional styles, 
called “Imayoo,” “Sedooka,” and 
“Chooka” (literally, long poems), 
which have dominated Japanese 
poetry since around A.D. 310. 

As for modern drama, its begin- 
nings occurred somewhat later. The 
first Japanese performance of a 
Western play, Henrik Ibsen’s John 
Gabriel Bjorkman, occurred in 
Tokyo in 1909. The production was 
inspired by Kaoru Osanai, who was 
a dramatist and novelist and lecturer 
on the drama at Keio University; 
Mr. Osanai laid the foundation of 
“Shin-geki” (literally, new play, or 
Western-style play) in this country 
by establishing a theater and culti- 
vating many actors, producers, and 
dramatists who are now active in 
these new fields. “Shin-geki” is very 
attractive to the younger generation, 
as is Western music, yet it is far from 
being the main current of our drama. 
Here we may say the same thing we 
said in regard to modern poetry: 
the dramatists of our next generation 
will have to unite the Western and 
traditional styles. 

Modern fiction in Japan is said 
to have originated in 1885 when 
Shooyoo Tsubouchi published a 
Westernized criticism called The 
Essence of Fiction (Shosetsu Shin- 
zui) and its model novel called The 
Modern Character of the Students 
(Toosei Shosei Katagi). In 1887 a 
splendid novel entitled The Floating 
Cloud (Ukigumo) was written by 


Shimei Futabatei, who was well 
versed in Russian literature. This is 
the beginning of our contemporary 
fiction, and it is only in the field of 
fiction that we are entirely free from 
the heavy compulsion of our tradi- 
tional arts. One of the reasons for 
this is the alliance between journal- 
ism and fiction in Japan. Because of 
the wider scope of prose, fiction has 
come to be the pet of our journalism, 
which, since 1868, has become more 
influential year after year. Journal- 
ism in this country grew rapidly, 
keeping pace with our quick devel- 
opment from a feudal into a modern 
country. Within only forty years or 
so in the Meiji era, Japan absorbed 
Occidental civilization, and journal- 
ism played a major part in its intro- 
duction and rapid assimilation. 
Most of our writers make their 
living chiefly from the periodicals 
and newspapers which publish their 
stories. Very few popular writers 
make enough money from the movies 
or their copyrights to be able to 
afford a luxurious life. Let me give 
you some figures to show the pres- 
ent state of our journalism. In June 


1951 we had 182 daily papers, 2,436 | 
periodicals, and the annual total of | 


books published was 6,271. These 
figures, of course, include all kinds 
of publications, such as academic, 
technical, scientific, sports, and en- 


tertainment, which have no neces- | 


sary connection with literature. If 
the figures are limited to literature, 


360 periodicals and 1,141 books— | 
second to the number of publica- : 
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tions, both in periodicals and in 
books, in the social sciences. My 
article may seem to have wandered 
from the main subject, but these are 
the material reasons why, as I said 
before, the short story is the best 
mirror of postwar Japan. 

Now I come back to my main sub- 
ject and comment on the stories 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
essay. Their publication dates 
ranged between 1946 and 1949, 
when we were in the greatest dis- 
tress and confusion ever experienced 
in our history. In this period various 
kinds of trends or phenomena are 
reflected like changeable colors pro- 
jected from a huge mirror-ball, for 
society itself was revolving in chaos. 
To speak frankly, we did not know 
then how to receive this sternest and 
grimest reality of life—defeat; it 
was all we could do to keep living 
day by day. In such a desperate con- 
dition our writers also were follow- 
ing their own clues. Fortunately for 
them, however, the inflation in the 
publishing world immediately after 
the war increased their incomes, and 
they were eagerly besieged by jour- 
nalists for their work. 

The first event of this period was 
the revival of the older writers, pub- 
lication of whose works had been 
suppressed during the war. We can 
_ mention some big names still re- 
maining up to this day, such as 
Kafuu Nagai, Junichiroo Tanizaki, 
Hakuchoo Masamune, Saneatsu 
Mushakooji, and Kooji Uno. Among 


their works the most representative 
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and popular novel is Tanizaki’s The 
Delicate Snow (Sasameyuki) , which 
describes the delicate feeling and at- 
mosphere among the sisters of an old 
traditional family in Osaka. The 
reason why this skillfully written 
work became a best seller lies, I 
think, in the nostalgia it evokes for 
the familiar and peaceful life its 
readers had had in prewar times. 
But the serious younger writers 
refused to seek balance of mind in 
past stability. They wanted first to 
find their own footholds, to come 
to terms with the fickle and chaotic 
reality of life, and thus to find peace 
and stability in the present. They 
tried to look at the bottom of their 
hearts. What is there at the bottom of 
their hearts? The problem of death 
is the keenest subject they were con- 
fronted with at that time, whether 
they had been in front of the guns 
or behind them, because they had all 
experienced to some degree the dan- 
gers of life during the war. It is 
quite natural that these twelve stories 
all deal with gloomy, disillusioned 
aspects of life and have nothing of 
romantic brightness. It is one of the 
characteristic trends that the earliest 
stories among these twelve, whether 
they are war memories or records 
of daily life, were created out of the 
experiences of these writers who had 
once made their way through the 
depth of death. For instance, Mr. 
Shimaki’s “A Brown Frog” is a kind 
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of personal record of his daily life 
when he went to Shuzenji (a hot- 
springs health resort near Tokyo) to 
recuperate.* Shimaki was once a 
Communist, and his severe life as a 
fighter ruined his health. One of his 
most popular novels, entitled Jnves- 
tigation of Life (Seikatsu no Tank- 
yuu), tells of his turn from com- 
munism. In “A Brown Frog,” Shin- 
aki relates how, strolling one day, 
he found a brown frog on the sand- 
bank in the torrent. The frog tried 
in vain to cross the torrent, over and 
over again, and at last it was 
drowned from fatigue in the whirl- 
pool. The description of the scene 
is quite vivid and impressive. He 
looks on the frog with a steady eye 
and finds large paradoxes of human 
life and death and the fortunes of 
war. This tale was written at the 
closing period of the war, and he 
himself died two days after the ter- 
mination of hostilities, soon after the 
completion of this story. 

At this period a new movement 
called “Aprés Guerre” (‘“Sengo-ha”’) 
arose and was welcomed chiefly by 
the readers of the younger genera- 
tion. Employing the techniques and 
styles of Proust, Gide, and Dostoev- 
sky, it insisted on a revolution in con- 
ventional fiction and was interested 
primarily in depicting the miserable 
and wounded aspects of the human 
mind. Three examples are “McCoy 
Hospital,” by Aoi Oohinata, “Sa- 


* This kind of story is often called the 
first-person story (“Watakushi Shoset- 
su”), and a typical example is “Insects of 
Various Kinds.” 
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kura-jima,” by Haruo Umezaki, and 
“A Record of P.O.W.,” by Shoohei 
Ooka. All are war memories ex- 
perienced by the authors themselves. 
“McCoy Hospital” is a student sol- 
dier’s documentary story describing 
how he fought and was captured by 
the United States Army and spent his 
prisoner’s life in America. Many 
documentaries of P.O.W. life were 
published, but “McCoy Hospital” is 
the best among them. Describing the 
delightful feelings of the soldier upon 
his reprieve from death, it is written 
with sincerity and is full of lyrical 
overtones and the fresh perceptions 
of this young writer. To our regret 
this is actually Oohinata’s maiden 
effort, and, except for one or two 
minor stories, we have not seen his 
work since. We hope he will come 
back in the near future. 
“Sakura-jima,” by Umezaki (the 
title is the name of a place near 
Kagoshima, Kyushu), is a repre- 
sentative work of the Aprés Guerre 
school, and it is also the first publi- 
cation of this writer, though he is 
still active in our literary circle and 
has established himself as a writer 
of medium stature. The story deals 
with the closing period of the war at 
a navy base in which the hero, clearly 
the author himself, was serving as a 
warrant officer in charge of wireless. 
The daily life there was entirely hope- 
less; the sailors waiting for the land- 
ing of the American forces had no 
weapons except bamboo spears. 
Their chief daily work was to dig an 
underground shelter. In such desper- 
ate circumstances, the human mind | 
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could not help being perverted, and 
many troubles occurred among the 
men at the base. It was the hero’s 
deepest grief or mental agony that 
he had no means for resisting the 
coming of death, though he had 
abandoned himself to that destiny. 
He was too young to welcome death, 
which he felt was being brought 
quite unreasonably by some evil, ir- 
rational force he was helpless to com- 
bat. The theme of this work lies in 
the mental agony of a man con- 
fronted with desperate death. The 
story closes when the hero hears the 
news of the end of the war and bursts 
into sobs without being conscious of 
his own state of mind. 

Ooka’s “A Record of P.O.W.” is 
a psychological description of the 
hero, of course the author himself, 
who was ill with malaria and was 
captured by American soldiers in the 
mountains of Mindoro Island in the 
Philippines. The story begins with 
the wanderings of retreating Japa- 
nese troops which the author joined 
when American forces landed at San 
Jose, and ends at the time he was 
captured by an American and 
brought to the camp as the only re- 
maining Japanese soldier on that 
battlefield. This author had a name 
as a translator of Stendhal even be- 
fore the war. However, this is his 
_ first creative story, and there is so 
much of Stendhal’s style in its accu- 
rate analysis of human psychology 
that he has been called a psychologi- 
cal novelist. This work won the 
Yokomitsu Prize in 1948.* One of 
the other merits of “A Record of 
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P.O.W.” is its use of the viewpoint 
of Western rationalism; this is a very 
different tendency from our tradi- 
tional emotionalism, and one which 
gives the story a fresh sense of reality 
to Japanese readers. 

All these works except “A Record 
of P.O.W.” were published in 1946, 
and I think the reader will agree with 
my conclusion that the problem of 
death was one of the chief preoccu- 
pations of our writers in the period 
immediately after the war. Another 
story written in the same period is 
“The Goddess of Children,” by Mrs. 
Taiko Hirabayashi, who was once 
a fighter in the emancipation move- 
ment and was imprisoned for years 
before and during the war. The 
heroine of the story is a house- 
wife who has had rich eventful ex- 
periences in her past life, like the 
author herself. She had no child; 
so she adopted a girl. She was very 
glad to have a lovely child in the 
quiet and peaceful latter half of her 
life. Although she was fully con- 
scious and rather boastful of her past 
life, which she had lived almost to 
the utmost of her capacity, she was 
unable to attain any real balance of 
mind. This dissatisfaction suddenly 
burst forth upon her when she was 
washing the lovely and pure body of 
the girl. She was so carried away by 
the impulse of the moment that she 
desired to see with her own eyes the 


* Annual memorial prize of the late 
novelist Riichi Yokomitsu. 
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real depth of woman’s destiny. She 
compulsorily wiped off the girl’s 
secret place. In an instant, she was 
aware of her guilt by the cry of the 
child, and, sinking into the deepest 
regret, she recalled in her mind the 
quality of Kishimo who was said 
to have eaten children. This is the 
outline of the story, but I think you 
will realize how serious it was to re- 
gain the humanity which had been 
lost for a long time through the war. 

I cannot overlook a_ tendency 
toward decadence appearing in this 
same period. This movement may 
be called a defeated literature, be- 
cause the writers belonging to the 
group all plunged themselves into 
desperate anarchy. Among them I 
can mention one of the representa- 
tive novels entitled Declining Sun 
(Shayoo), by Osamu Dazai, who 
threw himself into a river in 1948. 
Declining Sun is the description of 
the fall of an aristocratic family, and 
it will remain in our literary history 
as an example of the same fascinat- 
ing type of novel as Baudelaire’s 
Fleurs de Mal. 

The trends of decadence combined 
with the emancipation of sex after 
the war and created a school called 
the “Flesh School” (‘“Nikutai-ha”) . 
Two of the representative works of 
this group are Taijiroo Tamura’s 
“The Devil of the Flesh” and “The 
Gate of the Flesh.” It is Tamura’s 
theme that the recovery of true hu- 
manity must pass through our bod- 
ies, that is to say, our sexual impulse 
is one of the most actual realities in 
human life. The latter story deals 
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with a street girl’s daily life and the 
awakening of her womanly nature 
when she was lynched by her col- 
leagues because she broke the taboo 
of her friends by having relations 
with a male member of their group. 
Here one finds again an example of 
our writers’ sincerest efforts to view 
man raised above the pit of human 
nature. 

In this same period we have the 
two works mentioned earlier: Fumio 
Niwa’s “A Disagreeable Age” and 
Tamiki Hara’s “The Flower of Sum- 
mer.” The type of fiction repre- 
sented by these two stories is often 
lumped together with the works of 
the “Flesh School” under the term 
“Custom Short Story or Novel” 
(“Fuzoku Shosetsu”) because they 
depict various aspects of postwar 
manners and customs. Niwa is one 
of the most energetic veteran writers 
of our day, and “A Disagreeable 
Age” is one of his best postwar 
works; in it he seeks to inquire into 
the depths of human psychology, 
however hateful it may be, with a 
steady eye. Hara, the author of “The 
Flower of Summer,” was a member 
of our “Mita-Bungaku” (Keio Uni- 
versity Literary Group) until he 
killed himself last year. About two 
weeks before his death he visited me, 
and we drank the cheapest sake, 
brewed from potatoes, until after 
midnight. He conversed very little, 
and looked at the moon in silence as 
he drank his sake. It seemed to me 
that he was always dreaming of 
something which it was impossible 
to see with the naked eye. He started 
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his career as a poet, and could create 
his own vision any time he liked. 
However, “The Flower of Summer” 
is not a visionary story but a very 
realistic one, describing his experi- 
ence of the atomic bombing in Hiro- 
shima where he lost his beloved wife. 
He described the misery of the 
scenes with his steady, vivid touch. 
We have several stories and novels 
dealing with the same subject, but 
this story is the best of them so far, 
and it won the Mita-Bungaku Prize.* 
With money donated by a group of 
sympathetic writers, a monument to 
him, inscribed with one of his own 
poems, has been erected under the 
ruined stone wall in Hiroshima. 
After three years of the occupation, 
our daily life was recovering from 
its postwar confusion day by day. 
We were now able to look around us 
with clear eyes and reflect on our 
own lives. In this period we saw the 
publication of “Insects of Various 
Kinds,” by Kazuo Ozaki, “Late 
Chrysanthemum,” by Mrs. Hayashi, 
and “Before the White Fireplace,” 
by Mrs. Nakazato. As I have said 
before, “Insects of Various Kinds” 
is typical of the first-person story or 
novel, the so-called “Watskushi Sho- 
setsu” style. This first-person story 
is a monologue-form account of the 
daily events and thoughts of the hero 
(the author), although the story- 
teller is often represented by a third 
person instead of the first person. 
This is a peculiar form in our litera- 


* Strictly called Minakakami Prize, be- 
cause it was established in memory of 
the late novelist, Takitaroo Minakami. 
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ture which developed originally from 
naturalism. It attempts to visualize 
the mental life of the author, and the 
emotion from this kind of story may 
be said to be somewhat similar to 
that of traditional “Haiku” poetry. 
In “Insects of Various Kinds” there 
is no plot. The author, who has long 
been ill in bed, merely gazes upon 
various insects—flies, spiders, and 
fleas—which he sees in his room, 
and tries to trace the real meanings 
of life in these animate beings. “In- 
sects of Various Kinds” is written 
by a deep, thoughtful mind—and 
one with some humor—and the phil- 
osophical emotion of the author per- 
vades the whole story. 

“Before the White Fireplace” deals 
with the tragic life of an interna- 
tional marriage in the exotic and 
lyrical atmosphere peculiar to this 
author. Another writer, Mrs. Haya- 
shi, the author of “Late Chrysanthe- 
mum,” was a big name among 
women writers. She was also a vet- 
eran, having written for nearly thirty 
years. She started as a poet and then 
wrote a novel entitled A Record of 
Wander (Hooroo-ki), which deals 
with the wandering experiences of 
her youth and is written with her 
own rich lyrical tone. It is very 
popular even now and is considered 
to be one of her best novels. After 
the war she wrote so vigorously and 
intensively that she suddenly died 
from overwork last year. “Late 
Chrysanthemum” describes a scene 
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in the life of an old geisha girl who 
happens to be called on by a man 
whom she had loved most passion- 
ately before and during the war. 
However, he has now become an- 
other person, sharing none of her 
familiar memories, and he only asks 
her for money. She is entirely dis- 
illusioned and at the moment she 
cannot help being piqued into a 
nihilism which has become charac- 
teristic. Soon after this story Mrs. 
Hayashi wrote a long novel, Floating 
Cloud (Ukigumo), which deals with 
the destiny of a nurse repatriated 
from China, who is embracing a life 
of corruption in order to destroy her- 
self. It is one of Mrs. Hayashi’s best 
novels and perhaps will remain in 
our postwar history of literature. 
We very much regret the early death 
of this talented woman writer. 

From this hurried glance over our 
postwar literary scene one can see 
that there are many different schools 
and tendencies vying with one an- 
other. Many promising writers of 
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the younger generation have ap- 
peared who are under the influence 
of such Western intelligences as Jean 
Paul Sartre, Albert Camus, Franz 
Kafka, and so forth. Almost all of 
the distinguished writers of our day, 
such as Ernest Hemingway, John 
Steinbeck, D. H. Lawrence, George 
Orwell, Graham Greene, and others, 
have been translated and earnestly 
read. 

Until recently our literature has 
been isolated from the world owing 
to its peculiarity of language, but we 
stand now at that most important 
and hopeful moment when our liter- 
ary works are being introduced to a 
wider world. It is the future prob- 
lem of our writers to assimilate the 
confused tendencies of the present 
transition period with our tradi- 
tional thoughts, so that they may 
create a large-scale literature suit- 
able to the renewed birth of this 
country. I am very sure that this can 
be done, and that Japan can look 
forward to a dynamic literary future. 
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OF CHILDREN*t 


by Mrs. Taiko Hirabayashi 


HE SAYING has come down 
through the ages that women 
born in certain cycles of the Year of 
the Horse under the sign of the Hino- 
emma are destined to dominate and 
in a sense to devour the men they 
love; similarly, women like Keiko, 
though they may not be born under 
the sign of the Hinoemma, possess, 
in their efforts to grow and expand, 
a curiosity, a willful persistence, a 
hunger for utter knowledge which 
are almost animallike, making them 
devour every living thing within 
their reach, whether it be poisonous 
or beneficial. . . . 
One day, Keiko, on taking off Yo- 


shiko’s short and shapeless dress, 


* Translated by Ken Murayama. 

+ Legend has it that Kishimo, in order 
to nurse and raise her child, stole the chil- 
dren of other women in the community 
to feed her own. The nights were filled 
with the wail of mothers whose offspring 
Kishimo had stolen. Buddha, on hearing 
the wails, asked why the mothers were 
weeping. He was told that Kishimo had 
been stealing their children each night. 
To punish her, Buddha hid Kishimo’s 
child, whereupon the mother, frantic with 
worry, pleaded with him to find her loved 
one. Before returning the child, Buddha 
explained that other mothers were worry- 
ing over their children just as Kishimo 
had worried over hers. Overcome with 
remorse at her ghastly deeds, Kishimo de- 
voted the remainder of her life to the 
welfare of children and their mothers, and 
thus came to be called the patron saint of 
children. 
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looked closely for the first time, and 
in the circumstances of this there was 
both pathos and a touch of comedy. 
For only that morning when she had 
changed Yoshiko from her night- 
gown, Keiko had carelessly and un- 
thinkingly put the child’s dress on 
backward and had sent her out to 
play. 

““My, does that dress have its pock- 
ets in the back?” The woman next 
door, who had been picking a few 
leaves in the garden to put in the 
morning soup, had taken notice. 
Keiko had forced a laugh, but deep 
inside she felt shamed, as if the 
woman had somehow laid bare a 
shortcoming in her heart. 

If she had come to adopt this child 
of circumstance quite unexpectedly, 
it was with excitement and happiness 
that she had brought it home. How 
totally unprepared she had been for 
motherhood! No knowledge of how 
to raise the child; no knowledge of 
how to dress it! Truthfully Keiko 
had adopted the poor thing without 
even preparing herself to love it. 

Small discoveries she made in the 
queer and novel actions and expres- 
sions which came from this little 
body; and though they were but tiny 
sparks such as might come from flint 
and stone, Keiko enjoyed again and 
again those flashes of wonderment 
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which rose in her breast. Even now, 
as she pulled the little dress up and 
over Yoshiko’s head, and as she took 
the hot towel from the basin to wipe 
off the little face, Keiko’s hands 
moved with ineffectual wonderment, 
squeezing the little arms. 

And as she felt the young and 
tender flesh of the child beneath her 
touch, Keiko was somehow reminded 
of the soft meat of calves and kids. 
She was thinking of the light and al- 
most tasteless flavor of that meat. 
For Keiko, who from an early age 
had been accustomed to a life in 
which animals had played an im- 
portant part, it was natural to judge 
human children by a comparison 
with the offspring of animals. 

Yoshiko yelped and emitted little 
squeals of laughter; her body 
squirmed with ticklishness, and she 
even thought she might have to wet 
as Keiko’s hands kept stroking her 
body. But somehow she withstood it 
all and finally burst out: 

“I’m cold!” 

“Why, of course! Now let’s begin.” 

Keiko took the steaming towel, 
supported the melonlike head in one 
hand, and began to rub. 

So wondrously beautiful, Keiko 
thought, were these bright and shin- 
ing eyes—eyes so limpid that they 
must be clearer than the most pol- 
ished mirror backed by mercury, 
eyes so very new for not yet having 
reflected much of life. 

The tiny breasts, like twin grapes 
in their immaturity in July—but 
when Keiko thought that in them 
were glands and nerves, slender and 
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fine as silken threads, lying dormant 
but giving promise of rich harvests, 
they appeared pert and precocious, 
very like the buds of cucumbers and 
pumpkins which take their form even 
in their very initial stage. 

The little navel, so tender and 
fresh, this point of intercourse with 
the mother was neither dead, nor 
shriveled, nor dried up, and seemed 
almost to exist quite apart from the 
rest of the body. Keiko was forcibly 
reminded of her own navel, wrinkled 
and dried like a raisin, and she felt 
almost as if she were seeing in some 
concrete shape the distance between 
child and mother. 

After Yoshiko had been wiped dry 
and clothed—this time properly with 
the dress being dropped down over 
her head—she went hopping out on 
one foot toward the living room, her 
rosy cheeks bathed in the light 
streaming in from the window. 

It had been something Keiko had 
realized from the very beginning: she 
was conscious of the fact that her 
eye for Yoshiko was a bit too critical. 
The eyes that mothers cast upon their 
children are near-sighted, as the eyes 
of hens for their chicks; mistlike as 
they pour forth their motherly in- 
stincts to envelop their offspring in 
an abstract vagueness. 

In what manner does love come 
into existence? To find an answer 
to this, Keiko could think only of 
the relations between her and her 
husband, even though the compari- 
son seemed a bit difficult to follow. 
Like a lock which would snap shut 
with finality at the slightest push or 
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touch, Keiko, without rhyme or 
reason had lived for these twenty 
years with Ryozo, her husband. And 
she had immersed herself into a 
fathomless love, deep and broad as 
the sea. 

Just as a lock which snaps shut 
easily is necessarily of more com- 
plicated construction than one which 
is less easy to close, so the fusion 
between her husband and her, when 
seen objectively, must have been due 
to a combination of various causes 
and opportunities. However, the in- 
evitable subtleness of the forces 
which push and the forces which pull 
were for the two merely like the flash 
of a stroke of lightning. And when 
at last they had become aware of it, 
they were already sunk in the fath- 
omless depths. Occasionally strok- 
ing Yoshiko’s hair, so like silken 
thread and bobbed in girlish fashion, 
Keiko told herself that she need not 
necessarily be disturbed because this 
flash of lightning had not appeared 
for the two of them. 

Keiko had experienced through 
things human and things natural 
that for the creation of all matter 
there was the gradual and sloping 
hillock form and the sharp and angu- 
lar fountain form. Keiko believed 
that the love between the two of 
them would follow the gradual and 

sloping hillock form, and she felt too 
that her love for Yoshiko would only 
be a difference in the forms and hues 
of her love for her husband. This, 
she felt, was as it should be. 

Actually, truthfully, Keiko in her 
tender years had let herself be led 
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by the rainbow in her dreams, and, 
with a strength of intention not to be 
denied, had crossed the untrodden 
fields and hills of life. And the life 
she had lived was as broad and full 
as could be the lot of any woman. 

There were times when, leaving 
ker loved one behind bars, she had 
taken her ailing body to a home for 
vagrants to pour forth hot tears of 
sorrow on an unyielding pillow. 
Then there were times when she was 
wont to credit her hopelessness and 
frustration to the existence of a ni- 
hilism in the world; and possessed 
of a bizarre mood, that of renounc- 
ing all to gain all, she had held the 
notion that the shuffling, like a pack 
of cards, of the men who might have 
been dealt to her hands was idealistic 
and vainglorious. As by pushing 
open the doors of some tremendous 
vault before which even men might 
hesitate, and by laying her hands on 
money which she would have no 
reason to call her own, she had some- 
times felt, as Sofia Peroskaya might 
have felt, the worth of life. 

The aspiration of a great genius 
of the West who is supposed to have 
said: “How I should desire to ex- 
perience by myself all of the experi- 
ences of all of the people,” seemed 
about to be rashly realized by a very 
ordinary woman of the East. 

But by this time Keiko was facing 
the age of forty. And though the 
fountain of womanly love which bub- 


bled within her had not dried up, 
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she had lived the breadth of a wom- 
an’s life, and she was now hearing a 
fervent call, one which bade her seek 
depth with the same stupendous ef- 
fort she had sought breadth. Into the 
vacuum of such a_ psychological 
transition, Yoshiko had been be- 
stowed upon her. 

When she was young, Keiko had 
known a person, who with some un- 
known ulterior motive, had urged 
her to adopt a child from someone 
who had too many. Gone by this 
time were the rash audacity and af- 
fectation which had caused her at 
that time to reply: “Now, with a 
house as small as this, where could 
we possibly raise one? In the yard 
maybe?” 

Now, Keiko had gallantly deter- 
mined to exert for Yoshiko every ef- 
fort to transform that alien indiffer- 
ence which had been placed within 
her, as an oyster might transform a 
bit of foreign matter into a pearl. At 
Keiko’s insistence it was decided to 
let Yoshiko sleep on a small bed be- 
tween Ryozo and herself. When she 
first spoke of this plan to Ryozo, her 
husband’s face had, as she expected, 
taken on an inane sort of expression, 
and he had muttered something 
about “like the word for river.”* 
Keiko’s expression had been harsh as 
she averted her face. For Keiko, to 
whom everything was a new experi- 
ence, like the stroke of a brush on a 

* The Japanese ideograph for “river” 
is written with three vertical lines, the 
middle one a bit shorter than the two 
outer ones. The comparison here obvi- 


ously refers to Keiko, Ryozo, and Yoshiko 
between them. 
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clean sheet of paper, the sleeping 
forms of mother, father, and child, 
so commonly compared to the word 
for “river,” already had been pic- 
tured in her mind as an idea of a 
sort, even before she had spoken to 
Ryozo. 

In the beginning, she had even 
thought a bit, and had formed her 
own conclusions, as to whether the 
figurative comparison of their sleep- 
ing forms to the word “river” should 
be considered obscene, or whether it 
should be considered an ordinary, 
pleasant, and natural realism. There 
was no particular reason why she 
and her husband should make their 
home something different from the 
other tenements in their neighbor- 
hood, but in actuality, when they 
spread out their beds and lay down, 
and when their forms literally cre- 
ated the word “river,” Keiko was 
possessed of a peculiar feeling, at 
once pitiful and embarrassing. Her 
husband’s body, with the child be- 
tween it and herself, had a more 
curious attraction for her than did 
the child who lay in between; and 
she felt a deep and vivid urge to ac- 
cord it a reconsideration. 

The child, whose limbs had moved 
with ceaseless energy during the day 
and which were now hot and flushed, 
always rolled off her bedding. No 
matter how many times she was 
pulled back onto her bed, she would, | 
with a motion or two, roll off again 
onto the matting. And on her fore- 
head would be imprinted the mesh- 
like pattern of the matting. 

It was a discovery made about — 
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this time too, that the body-forms of 
the child, when awake and when 
asleep, differed as might those of 
goblins in a fairy tale. The sleeping 
child was completely limp and lay 
draped in Keiko’s arms as though it 
might be changing from the solid, 
lively daytime body into a viscid 
liquid. 

In the deep blackness of the night, 
Keiko, her senses half awake, half 
asleep, was dimly conscious that 
her husband’s arm, through which 
throbbed the hot blood of life, lay 
close beside her own. That night, 
when they had gone to sleep with 
the child between them marking a 
sort of barrier, it had been etched in 
Keiko’s numbed brain, from a con- 
tinuation of the atmosphere before 
they had gone to bed, that for her 
husband too, this was a sort of bridal 
night. 

It was imperative, Keiko realized, 
for the two of them to reaffirm their 
status as man and wife, this time in 
the mutual disguise of “father” and 
“mother.” And she believed that 
this, no doubt, was the general for- 
mula for the deep emotions of the 
various husbands and wives who 
had become parents. Keiko con- 
sciously moved one of her arms to- 
ward the thick and heavy arm so 
familiar to her touch. But when she 
came in contact with it, her fingers 
sank into Yoshiko’s soft, tender arm. 
Keiko gave a start, but in that instant 
she felt that this illusion could not 
have been otherwise. 

Thinking things over carefully, 
Keiko had doubts that her senses 
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would be able in cases like these, 
even though they were not illusions, 
to accept both Yoshiko and her hus- 
band, each apart from the other. 
Keiko’s senses seemed to tell her 
from long habit that when her hus- 
band’s arm came groping in this 
way, it was nothing more than her 
own sensuousness toward him. It 
might have been willful to think so; 
it might have been selfish, or again, 
she might not be normal. But noth- 
ing could be done about the fact that 
from the very beginning there had 
been prepared in Keiko’s breast but 
a single receptacle. Keiko was forced 
to say to herself: “Husband or 
child?” For there was space for 
only one of the two to live. And this 
could but plunge her into gloom. 
Today, as on other days, Keiko 
had heated a large kettleful of water 
and had begun to wash Yoshiko. 
She had gone through bright and 
gloomy shades of feeling toward the 
child, but the realization that her 
knowledge of Yoshiko was being 
built up bit by bit within herself, 
was an ecstasy transcending the 
raptures of love. Steadily Keiko 
watched her busy and avaricious self 
as she sought in a dozen or so days 
to invest herself with the feelings 
and knowledge which mothers would 
gradually make their own in the 
many years between conception and 
the time the child grew to this age. 
Yoshiko had come to the point 
where she would occasionally, with- 
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out particular meaning, and almost 
as if she were remembering to do so, 
call out to Keiko, “Mother!” And 
each time the child called, Keiko 
would start slightly, as if a certain 
unpreparedness on her part had been 
detected. But the sound of the voice 
which came to her ear was, for 
Keiko, the purest of tones, more 
beautiful than the golden trill of the 
lovliest bird. 

But how awkward and how ugly 
was the rasp of her own voice as she 
answered: “Yes, what is it, dear?” 

At times like these, Keiko would 
think how comical it was that she 
should feel as if she were answering 
the roll call of a superior officer. 
Yet there was nothing she could do 
about it. If the voice which called 
to Keiko was a sound, Keiko’s an- 
swering voice was but its echo. When 
Yoshiko noted a sure response in 
Keiko, she would look up with her 
lustrous eyes as if making certain 
her call had aroused response. And 
that gaze was sharper and swifter 
than the flight of a bee and even 
seemed dazzling to Keiko. 

In response Keiko would look 
back, but the gaze which shot up- 
ward and the gaze which was re- 
turned never seemed to meet, but to 
pass each other at some point. It 
made Keiko uneasy and ashamed. 
Casually Keiko was reminded of the 
words of Takeo Arishima* who with 
variation upon the old-time proverb 
“He who has no child of his own 
knows not what parental love is,” 
had said “He who has no child of his 


own knows not what the love of a 
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child is.” Yet Keiko, with no chil- 
dren of her own, had not been denied 
capacity for parental love, and she 
could not believe either that love of 
Yoshiko was beyond her knowledge. 

No matter how often she contem- 
plated the matter, Keiko could not 
but convince herself that the child 
was serving some transcendental 
function. Only toward something to 
which the child would guide her 
could Keiko turn with devotion and 
piety. And it was because of this that 
she suffered an inexplicable fear and 
shame whenever she found herself 
before the child. 

What could that “something” be? 
Keiko was unable to grasp the hazy, 
intangible element other than to ex- 
plain it temporarily as a “third 
being” belonging neither to parent 
nor child. Yet this element had 
swelled the womanly breast of Keiko, 
as yeast would swell bread, and had 
opened a door to exhilarating knowl- 
edge which she had never experi- 
enced before. 

It had already come to Keiko’s 
mind that it was necessary for her, 
as the right and duty of her newly — 
acquired motherhood, to know about | 
those things which lay within the | 
child’s body. But as she bathed Yo- | 


shiko as usual with a steaming towel, , 


* Takeo Arishima (1878-1923) was a | 
noted Japanese novelist who visited the | 
United States and studied socialism for } 
four years between 1903 and 1907. Among } 
his many works are A Certain Woman, a | 
novel, and “Love Devours All,” an essay. | 
Takeo Arishima’s life ended in tragedy 5 
when he committed suicide with his + 
paramour. 
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Keiko, coming ultimately to the soft, 
plump thighs, doubted whether she 
ought to expose and gaze upon the 
cleft, so in harmony with the creases 
of a peach, that lay between. She 
passed the spot, bathing the child’s 
feet instead, but her gaze, somehow 
was drawn above. She felt impelled, 
it seemed, to search out in this trust- 
ing female child the very substance 
of womankind. For the incredible 
truth was that at her age Keiko still 
possessed only the most rudimentary 
and general knowledge of a woman’s 
physical functions. A powerful so- 
cial restraint had kept such knowl- 
edge from her, and now she felt 
irresistibly compelled to learn. 

Keiko forced the towel between 
the child-sized legs. “Yoshiko, today 
we must make you clean all over.” 

“No! It tickles!” With surprising 
strength Yoshiko drew her legs 
tightly together. 

“But we must wash entirely clean 
today.” 

“No!” 

Yoshiko’s rejection was final: she 
drew her legs taut and refused to 
move. The impulse was sharp and 
unyielding, as though born of wom- 
an’s intuition to protect herself. 
About it there was something almost 
sacrosanct. 

Unconsciously Keiko, changing 
the roguish expression which seemed 
so appropriate to expose in the face 
of such severity, looked into Yo- 
shiko’s eyes and laughed unnatur- 


ally. “All right, Yoshiko, I'll give 
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you something nice,” she said, brib- 
ing. “Something you'll like that be- 
gins with c.” But immediately she 
changed her mind, aghast at having 
bartered away her pride and self- 
respect. “Move only a little bit, Yo- 
shiko, please. It’s all right, isn’t it, 
Yoshiko?” 

“No!” 

Mother and child faced each other 
—total strangers. 

Keiko could no longer resist her 
compulsion. “Mother is going to 
wash you no matter what you say!” 
She forced with her hand as though 
splitting apart a pair of unused chop- 
sticks. 

Yoshiko staggered and fell to the 
floor crying piteously. Keiko’s eyes 
opened wide as though she had just 
awakened, and she stared down at 
the floor wet with water. The child’s 
sobs touched her bitterly, like a win- 
try chill. Without seeking to still the 
child, she reflected sadly within her- 
self. “Oh, the selfish hunger of a 
woman! Now even this innocent has 
been offered up as a living sacrifice 
—how much blood shall she pour 
forth in the days to come—?” Sud- 
denly, then, she recalled the goddess 
who once, according to legend, de- 
voured children, and straightaway 
she was possessed with a feeling of 
sadness, as though compelled, now, 
to know herself by the name of 
Kishimo-jin. 
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\ ' / ITH nationwide attention turning rapidly toward the com- 


ing national election, each additional potential vote takes 
on a growing importance. During the last presidential election, 
more than a million newly registered voters contributed substan- 
tially to Truman’s victory. This year, it is confidently expected that 
more than two million American citizens will exercise for the first 
time the basic American privilege of participating in the choice of 
their elected officials. The vast majority of these voters will be 
Negroes—with most of them residing in the southeastern portion of 
our country. This fuller participation of citizens in the most funda- 
mental privilege of our democracy is most encouraging. To main- 
tain our free society our leadership must more and more represent 
a true choice of the people. 

Strangely enough, this broadening of our electoral base has not 
resulted from a “‘slow process of education in democracy.” This 
increasing democratic vitality has resulted primarily from a vigor- 
ous, intensive, and intelligent fight waged by Americans organized 
for the purpose of making our democratic philosophy a greater 
reality. 

The Civil War amendments to the United States Constitution, | 
particularly the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, were admittedly designed | 
to secure to the recently freed slave the rights and privileges of | 
American citizenship previously enjoyed solely by white persons. , 
The extension to the Negro of the most fundamental of these privi- 
leges—namely, the vote—was not accomplished by the mere pas- 
sage of such amendments. Since Reconstruction days, millions of | 
our fellow American citizens have been disfranchised in violation} 
of the provisions of this basic law. Each succeeding year has found | 
this black spot in our history slowly being eradicated through suc-| 
cessful court actions. This is proof of the value of our governmental | 
structure although, at the same time, the need for such cases is ai 
contradiction of the existence of universal democracy. 
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In the main, these suits have been instituted, argued, and ap- 
pealed by representatives of the largest and most effective civil 
rights organization in the world.* Numerous devices, both “in- 
genious and ingenuous,” fashioned by backward-looking politicians 
to limit the breadth of the electorate and maintain their political 
power, have been destroyed in the process. A review of the fate of 
most of these devices portends great hope for the ultimate realiza- 
tion of a universal American electorate. 

Prior to the first World War, several states utilized an obviously 
racial disfranchising device, commonly referred to as the “Grand- 
father Clause.” These state constitutional provisions required of 
registrants the ability to read and write. They exempted from such 
qualification however, illiterates residing in foreign countries 
prior to 1866, and individuals who themselves or whose lineal an- 
cestors were eligible to register prior to that date. The obvious 
purpose for the selection of this apparently arbitrary date was the 
ineligibility of Negroes to vote before that year. 

In 1915 the United States Supreme Court found such clauses 
violative of the Fifteenth Amendment. In a forthright and incisive 
opinion, the Court stated: 


It is true it [the “Grandfather Clause” ] contains no express words of an 
exclusion, from the standard which it establishes, of any persons on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude prohibited by the Fifteenth 
Amendment, but the standard itself inherently brings that result to exist- 
ence, since it is based purely on a period of time before the enactment of the 
Fifteenth Amendment and makes that period the controlling and dominant 
test of the right of suffrage. 


Following this decision, the state from which the cause had 
arisen granted registration privileges to all individuals previously 
registered, but required that all others do so within twelve days. 
This offspring of the “Crandfather Clause” thereafter effectively 


* The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, through its 
national legal staff, has represented the petitioners in the cases mentioned in this article. 
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prevented Negroes from registering. Few became aware of the 
legislation within the twelve-day period, and as a result were for- 
ever barred from voting. In 1939, the Court stated the intention 
of the framers of the Fifteenth Amendment to be that it nullify 
“sophisticated as well as simple-minded modes of discrimination.” 
In commenting upon the twelve days given Negroes in which to 
register, the Court said: 

We believe that the opportunity thus given Negro voters to free themselves 
from the effects of discrimination to which they should never have been 
subjected was too cabined and confined . . . the means chosen as substi- 
tutes for the invalidated “grandfather clause” were themselves invalid under 
the Fifteenth Amendment. They operated unfairly against the very class 
on whose behalf the protection of the Constitution was here successfully 
invoked. 


In the historic “‘solid South” the only truly effective elections 
are the primaries of the Democratic party. This has been true for 
more than seventy-five years. The candidates selected in such pri- 
maries are generally elected pro forma. Successful disfranchise- 
ment in the Democratic party primaries, therefore, is even more 
effective than the denial of an opportunity to vote in general elec- 
tions. With this in mind, several Southern and border state legis- 
latures early enacted statutes limiting participation in Democratic 
party primaries to “white persons” only. Texas was among the 
leaders in the utilization of this strategy and thus became the locale 
of three historic legal battles for the accomplishment of an unfettered 
ballot. 

In 1927 the Supreme Court first passed upon the validity of this 
type of racially restrictive laws. Giving effectiveness to the Fifteenth 
Amendment’s prohibition of racial discrimination in voting through 
state action, the Court stated: 

States may do a good deal of classifying that it is difficult to believe rational, 


but there are limits, and it is too clear for extended argument that color — 
cannot be made the basis of a statutory classification affecting the right set 


up in this case. 
Undismayed, the Texas legislature, attempting to circumvent 
the Court’s action, empowered party executive committees to estab- 
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lish their own membership qualifications. Subsequently, the Demo- 
cratic party’s executive committee resolved to limit its membership 
to “white Democrats.” In1932, the Court cut through this surface 
impartiality, struck down the statutory empowering act, and stated: 


The pith of the matter is simply this, that when those agencies are invested 
with an authority independent of the will of the association in whose name 
they undertake to speak, they become to that extent organs of the state itself, 
the repositories of official power. . . . What they do in that relation, they 
must do in submission to the mandates of equality and liberty that bind 
officials everywhere . . . The Fourteenth Amendment, adopted as it was 
with special solicitude for the equal protection of members of the Negro 
race, lays a duty upon the Court to level by its judgment these barriers of 
color. 


Thus, the chicanery of many Southerners was again recognized, 
exposed, and nullified. 

Determined, however, to accomplish the unlawful end of barring 
Negroes from the polls in an apparent lawful manner, the Texas 
Democratic party resolved in convention to limit its membership 
to “white persons” only. In this way they hoped to avoid the con- 
stitutional prohibitions by removing the “state” from the disfran- 
chising activity. 

In 1944 the Supreme Court was again asked to consider the 
validity of this third technique for keeping the primary election 
“lily white.” The Court, fortunately, recognized the true relation 
of the state to the established election procedure. It found that the 
state still substantially controlled the Democratic primaries and 
to the degree that they had “become a part of the machinery for 
choosing officials, state and national,” disfranchisement based upon 
race or color, even though by convention resolution, violated the 
constitutional amendment. In its decision, the Court said: 


- The United States is a constitutional democracy. Its organic law grants to 
all citizens a right to participate in the choice of elected officials without 
restriction by any state because ofrace. This grant to the people of the oppor- 
tunity for choice is not to be nullified by a state through casting its electoral 
process in a form which permits a private organization to practice racial 
discrimination in the election. 
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This decision represented the most powerful single blow against 
racial disfranchisement yet struck. Hundreds of thousands of 
Negro citizens were thereafter enabled to cast effective ballots in 
Southern states for the first time since Reconstruction days. 

South Carolina’s reactionary and die-hard political leadership 

was not to be so easily thwarted. Because it was recognized that, 
in each prior Supreme Court decision, there was reliance in some 
degree upon state-enacted legislation, a Special Session of the 
General Assembly was convened by the Governor. In his address 
to the Assembly, the then Governor of South Carolina stated: 
In my inaugural address of January, 1943, I recommended . . . that we 
repeal . . . laws pertaining to primary elections. . . . Within the last few 
days, the United States Supreme Court, in a Texas decision, has reversed 
its former ruling, so that it now becomes absolutely necessary that we repeal 
all laws pertaining to primaries in order to maintain white supremacy in our 
Democratic primaries in South Carolina. 


After proposing a technique for circumventing the clear meaning 
of these previous Supreme Court decisions, the Governor continued: 
After these statutes are repealed . . . we will have done everything within 
our power to guarantee white supremacy in our primaries. . . . Should this 
prove inadequate, we South Carolinians would use the necessary methods to 
retain white supremacy in our primaries and to safeguard the homes and 


happiness of our people. White supremacy will be maintained in our pri- 
maries. Let the chips fall where they may. 


In the session of less than a week which followed the Governor’s 
address, the South Carolina legislators passed 150 acts repealing 
all existing statutes which made reference in any way to primary 
elections. Thereafter, Negroes were denied the opportunity to 
register by Democratic party registrars acting in the belief that all 
“state action” had been removed from the election process. Hiding 
behind the claim that the elections in their state were conducted by 
a “voluntary political association,” South Carolina’s Democratic 
leadership thus prevented more than two-fifths of the state’s other- 
wise qualified citizens from voting. A challenge to this apparently 
foolproof device was successfully maintained in the federal district 
court, and subsequently refused review by the United States Su- 
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preme Court. J. Waites Waring, the local Southern-born federal 
judge, in his opinion shattered the facade of legality. He took cog- 
nizance of the end toward which the state legislation had been acted 
and enjoined local registrars from denying qualified Negroes the 
right to participate in the Democratic primary. In a vigorous and 
direct opinion, he quoted President Truman, saying: 


In these days when this Nation and the Nations of the world are forced to 
face facts in a realistic manner, and when this country is taking the lead in 
maintaining the democratic process and attempting to show the world that 
the American government and the American way of life is the fairest and 
best that has yet been suggested, it is time for us to take stock of our internal 
affairs. 

“Our case for democracy should be as strong as we can make it. It 
should rest on practical evidence that we have been able to put our own house 
in order. 

“For these compelling reasons, we can no longer afford the luxury of a 
leisurely attack upon prejudice and discrimination. There is much that state 
and local governments can do in providing positive safeguards for civil 
rights. But we cannot, any longer, await the growth of a will to action in 
the slowest state or the most backward community. 

“Our National Government must show the way.” 

The foregoing words were spoken by the leader of the Democratic Party, 
President Truman, in an address delivered on June 29, 1947. 

It is time for South Carolina to rejoin the Union. It is time to fall in 
step with the other states and to adopt the American way of conducting 
elections. 


Undismayed by this forthright adherence to constitutional re- 
quirements, South Carolina’s Democratic leadership adopted al- 
leged party principles, subscription to which was made prerequisite 
to registration. Fundamental in such principles was the following: 


I further solemnly swear that I believe in the principles of States’ Rights, 
and that I am opposed to the proposed Federal so-called F.E.P.C. law. 


When challenged before Judge Waring, this clumsy attempt to 
accomplish what previously had been held unlawful was recognized 
in its true light and destroyed. The judge’s admonition contained 
in his opinion deserves repetition here for those who may have 
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little faith in the sincerity and dedication to democracy of some of 
our federal judiciary, even those born in the South itself: 


It’s time that either the present officials of the Party, or such as may be in 
the future chosen, realize that people of the United States expect them to 
follow the American way of elections. 


This opinion opened the door for tens of thousands of South 
Carolina citizens to vote in the 1948 elections. Alabama, however, 
undertook to continue the practice of disfranchising Negroes solely 
because of their race. It set a pattern for several other Southern 
states in its adoption of the now infamous “Boswell Amendment” 
to its constitution. This apparently impartial amendment required 
for registration that one be able to read any section of the constitution 
requested by the registrar and interpret it “to the satisfaction of the 
registrar.” In application and practice, local registrars were sel- 
dom, if ever, satisfied by the interpretation of a constitutional pro- 
vision made even by a Negro Doctor of Laws. The way was thus 
left open for the denial to any undesirable minority, Negro, Jewish, 
labor, or other, of the privilege of registering to vote. In seeking 
ways of keeping Negroes from the polls, a weapon against other 
groups had been forged. Subsequently, upon the filing of a com- 
plaint against the discriminatory application of this state constitu- 
tional provision, another federal district court declared it invalid. 
It was hoped that this would be the last weapon for electoral racial 
discrimination available to Southern legislators. Unfortunately, 
several less effective techniques have been made operative in some 
of the Southern states. In spite of them, however, there will be a sufli- 
ciently large bloc of new Negro voters this year to offset the strongest 
possible Dixiecrat vote. 

This substantially successful story of the fight for the realization 
of one of the basic principles upon which our American philosophy 
of government is based should encourage those of us who have in 
the past worked for the improvement of the status of our fellow 
citizens and the fuller realization of a truly democratic society in 
the world’s greatest democracy. The leaders of this fight have done 
much to preserve democracy for America. They deserve our com- 
mendation and support. 
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[Pe the decade from 1863 to 1873, a little German 
woman working by herself in the jungles and deserts of 
northeastern Australia amassed and sent home to Hamburg a col- 
lection of natural history specimens which a British reviewer calls 
“perhaps the most valuable collection secured by any single person.” 

The collector, Amalie Dietrich, had received no formal educa- 
tion in botany or, indeed, in any subject. Born in the little town of 
Siebenlehn in Saxony in 1821, her education, scant enough at best, 
ended with her confirmation at thirteen. Thenceforth her duty was 
to assist her father in his leather workshop. Amalie’s interest in 
books—she read everything the town afforded—distressed her 
parents, and when an intimacy sprang up with Wilhelm Dietrich, a 
young naturalist, the resulting marriage dismayed them. 

Dietrich was enchanted with the girl’s eagerness to learn, and he 
taught her all he knew of botany and the making of collections, not 
only of plants but of insects and animals as well. Excursions which 
at first were undertaken jointly, with Amalie carrying the heavy 
collecting basket, finally devolved upon her alone. Her only com- 
panion then was Hector, the dog who helped her pull the cart which 
was a necessity when her back became too sore to support a basket. 
With this cart and dog she ranged up and down Germany, into 
Belgium and Holland, to the coast of the North Sea, collecting speci- 
mens to be sold. The proceeds furnished them a bare subsistence. 
Dietrich stayed at home sorting and classifying the material. 

To understand how a market for botanical collections could 
have arisen, one must know something of the interest aroused in 
Europe when the work of Linnaeus became known. The Swedish 
botanist’s system of classifying plants fired the imagination of the 
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educated classes so that a sort of cult arose for collecting and naming 
them. It became the fashion to own collections of ferns, algae, 
medicinal or other kinds of plants. Apothecaries had these in stock. 
To them Amalie sold her wares. From them she received orders to 
call on interested botanists, both amateur and professional; pay- 
ments were often long overdue but were her only income. 

Although a daughter, Charitas, was born to the couple early in 
their married life, her advent caused little change in Amalie’s 
duties. At first the grandmother cared for the child, but at the 
former’s death, she was boarded out for weeks at a time with peas- 
ants who neglected and mistreated her, while Amalie, heartsick at 
the separation, continued her endless wanderings. Finally, on re- 
turning from a trip during which she had lain ill for months in a 
hospital in Holland, Amalie discovered that Dietrich was unfaithful 
to her, had given her up for dead, had turned the eleven-year-old 
child out to shift for herself, and taken a position as tutor in the 
home of a neighboring count; then she broke with him completely. 

Now Amalie started anew the work of making and peddling her 
collections. She made a meager living for herself and Charitas, 
whose childish handwriting furnished the labels for the plants. 
Eventually she amassed enough money for a railroad fare to Ham- 
burg where she had clients. Having sold her collections for modest 
sums, she was, by a happy chance, directed to Dr. H. A. Meyer, a 
wealthy businessman who had a keen interest in natural history 
and who was one of the founders of the Hamburg Zoological Garden. 
Amalie was well received by both the young doctor and his wife. 
Both felt that Frau Dietrich’s talents were wasted in her toilsome 
manner of life and suggested she seek a permanent position. “But 
who would hire me?” was her question. 

Thereupon Dr. Meyer told her of Cesar Godeffroy, the “King 
of the South Seas,” believed by the natives to be the rival of Queen 
Victoria; with twenty-six ships Godeffroy traded for copra among 
the Pacific islands. He was sending men into the tropics to collect 
for his newly established museum, but whether he would consider 
sending a woman, or whether such a task would offer an easier way 
of life, was questionable. But Amalie was full of enthusiasm at the 
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idea and, without consulting the Meyers further, went directly to 
Godeffroy’s office. There she, in her humble attire, was ushered 
into the presence of an austere and elegant gentleman. Impatiently 
he asked her business, and-when she told him haltingly who she was 
and what she desired, he burst out: ““What nonsense! Do you think 
we hire just anyone who walks in on us from the street? And a 
woman at that! If you wish to travel in foreign lands, you may buy 
a ticket on one of our ships. Good day!” 

Amalie, stricken with disappointment, went to tell the Meyers 
what had occurred. They recognized her inexperience and counseled 
her to write for letters of recommendation to the botanists who knew 
her work and capacity. Dr. Meyer himself would speak to Godeftroy 
on her behalf. The letters were written; the answers from outstand- 
ing scientists praised Frau Dietrich in the highest terms. Godeffroy 
was again approached and agreed to hire her if she would sign a 
contract to collect in northeastern Australia for a term of ten years. 
On fire with joy, Amalie accepted at once. 

It was Frau Meyer who, after the papers were signed, inquired 
what was to be done with Charitas. “How could you agree to all 
this without first making some provision for your child?” 

Amalie declared that her greatest wish had always been to pro- 
cure an education for her daughter. With characteristic generosity, 
the Meyers offered to direct Charitas’ education in her mothers ab- 
sence. One condition was made; if, after seeing the child, the Meyers 
felt that she would be better left in her present humble environment, 
she should be sent back to Saxony. 

Charitas came, a shy, gentle creature, who won the Meyers’ hearts 
at once. She was utterly untutored but learned eagerly and profited 
by all that was offered her. In the years of her mother’s absence, 
she learned French and English, besides her calling as a teacher. 

Cesar Godeffroy, his confidence once given, saw that Amalie’s 
expedition was outfitted with all needful supplies. These ranged 
from barrels and casks of alcohol for preserving specimens to 
cages for living reptiles; from reams of paper for plant collections 
to a library of reference books on zoology and botany. Previous to 
her departure, she spent her days at the Godeffroy museum learn- 
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ing the technique of her new employment. She was taught to evis- 
cerate and skin mammals and birds, and to prepare them for ship- 
ment; she learned how to handle primitive weapons and how to pack 
human skulls and skeletons. 

At last, on the fifteenth day of May, 1863, Amalie Dietrich sailed 
from Hamburg on the sailing vessel, La Rochelle. The excerpts from 
letters which follow are translated from the daughter’s book, Amalie 
Dietrich, ein Leben, by Charitas Bischoff. They describe the ten 
years of wandering, mostly on foot, by a woman alone in a strange 
and wild country, speaking a foreign tongue which she never fully 
mastered, over a territory extending approximately five hundred 
miles. It is interesting that observations she made about the aborigi- 
nes in the 1860’s are similar to those of modern anthropologists. 
Her use of the term Papuan for the Australian aborigine, though 
a misnomer, was not unusual at that period. 

Her first letter from Australia is dated August 1, 1863, and 
tells of a voyage of eighty-one days, “days of doing nothing but 
wait, when I was burning to get out and collect so that Godeffroy 
might see that I wished to do everything that lay in my power.” 
There were storms on the way—once a mast was shattered by light- 
ning—but finally, after the ship left the Cape of Good Hope, dark 
palm forests were sighted etched against the blue Australian sky. 
A serious fire delayed the ship at the entrance to Moreton Bay, but 
at last it took its way up the winding Brisbane River to discharge 
its passengers at Brisbane. 

The setting sun bathed the new world in flaming gold. In spite of my 
joy at the fulfillment of my wishes, I was overcome by a terrible feeling of 


loneliness. I said good-bye to everyone, particularly to our good captain, 
and then looked for a cheap inn. 


Next morning she went at once to Godeffroy’s agent, receiving 
from him money and good advice. He told her that Australia had 
been only slightly explored and that at every step she would find 
something new and interesting. The letter continues from a settle- 
ment on the Brisbane River where she made her first collecting trip. 


I hung my case over my shoulder, put flour, salt, tea and matches in it, 
put on my big straw hat, and started on my travels. With a beating heart I 
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began this first trip; I was a little afraid that I might miss my way back. 
Finally I was lucky enough to find some water. I gathered dry wood, made 
a fire, found a strong piece of bark, cleaned it well, stirred the flour with a 
little water, made little flat cakes about the size of a cream cheese and baked 
them in the hot ashes. When I thought they were done, I blew the ashes off, 
made tea, and for the first time had such a meal as I no doubt will often have 
in the future. 


From Brisbane Amalie went north to Gladstone, “one of the 
oldest settlements, of about thirty houses.” Her three months’ stay 
there was disappointing, since the country was barren compared 
to the luxuriance of the Brisbane River, from which area she sent 
twelve cases to Hamburg. Near Gladstone were some gold diggings, 
and the sight of the wild, greedy-looking men sent her scurrying. 

At Rockhampton, from which she writes on March 4, 1864, she 
enters the tropical heat which she was to endure for most of her 
stay, and which together with the plague of mosquitoes seemed to 
her to be almost unbearable. There was compensation, however, 
in the prodigality of vegetation. 

Under gigantic trees, ferns grow under which I disappear completely. 
From the trees great orchids hang by almost invisible threads. They are so 


wonderfully formed, their colors are so lovely, and they look at me so mys- 
teriously that it is with reluctance that my hand is stretched out to pick them. 


The animal world was equally interesting, although much seemed 
the opposite of what she had known in Europe. Swans were black, 
bees had no stings, and some mammals had bills. She was im- 
pressed by the palms on the Fitzroy River, and especially by the 
eucalyptus Amygdlina, a species now extinct but which rivaled 
California’s Sequoia Gigantea in size. On the Fitzroy River she 
captured crocodiles twenty-two feet long, and when she disem- 
boweled them she found “‘stones as big as my fist in their stomachs.” 

In answer to her daughter’s fears for her safety, Amalie writes: 

Of course I encounter more dangers here than if I were travelling at home, 
but I believe that God can protect me here as well as there. . . . My earlier 
years were so hard that, by contrast, I feel I am very well off. . . . I tramp 
across the wide plains, wander through primeval forests; I have trees felled 
in order to gather the various kinds of wood, blossoms and fruits; in a little 
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canoe, I traverse rivers and lakes, search for islands, and collect, collect! ... 
In the years of my humiliation, I suffered so much, with what thankfulness 


| do I appreciate the contrast! 


| With the aborigines, Amalie established friendly relations. Her 
first sight of them was in Brisbane. 
The authorities have decreed that the Papuans may not come into the 


town naked, so it is very funny to see one wearing an old stove-pipe hat, 
another a stocking and a third the frame of an old crinoline. 


She learned some of the languages, which differed with every 
tribe, and let gestures help where barter was concerned. Her trade 
goods she had to hide to prevent their being stolen. 


“Everything tempts them, and they are always begging for tobacco, 
colored cloth, flour, mirrors and particularly bright paint. . . . Clay pipes 
are what they love, too, and in them they smoke an impossible weed. Many 
a one has a hole in his nostril, and when he is not smoking, he sticks his 
pipe in his nose. 


To the natives flour was a great delicacy. They ate it raw, grin- 
ning and stroking their stomachs, and exclaiming: “Putcheri— 
keikei!” 


You may well believe that they do not take much trouble with their own 
meals. In the woods they make themselves a fire with marvellous cleverness. 
Into the fire they throw fish, lizards, frogs, beetles, snakes and the larvae of 
wasps, the last named being especially prized. As soon as all this is toasted, 
they devour it with a good appetite. 


In the neighborhood of Port Mackay, where because of the ab- 
sence of gold, the aborigines had been left relatively undisturbed, 
Amalie witnessed a fight between two native tribes. 


My attention was called by the wild battle-cries that rang through the 
woods, so I found myself a safely sheltered place on a nearby height where, 
unseen by the wild ones, I could watch the combat. In this they use the throw- 
ing stick called the “nolla-nolla” which is shaped differently by different 
tribes. Besides this, they use lance-like spears, and above all, the interesting 
boomerang. . . . Women also take part in the battle; they collect the 
weapons and bring them back to the warriors. 


When Amalie had been in Australia a year, and had already 
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sent valuable material to Hamburg, she had an experience that 
almost cost her her life. In pursuit of an unusually fine water lily 
growing in a swamp: 


I dashed toward it. Yes, I got it, but O God, at what a price! I wanted 
to turn around, but there was no turning. Deeper and deeper I sank. The 
moment I moved, the water rose. In this great solitude, what was to become 
of me? It grew later and later. Far and wide, not a living soul, only the 
giant eucalyptus rose far distant on the plain at one side, while ahead of me 
on the other side of the swamp lay a dark forest. 


Thousands of frogs croaked in the mist around her, and the 
voices of swamp birds and the laughing jackass seemed to mock her. 


Although I am noi easily frightened, I was frightened then. I knew that 
shouting did not help; nevertheless, filled with fear, I shouted out into that 
loneliness,—perhaps God did have a deliverer for me. Suddenly through 
the mist, I saw a red glow in the forest, and at the same time heard a wild 
noise. Then it became quite still, and I saw flickering torches approaching 
through the trees. I called louder and more desperately to give them my 
direction, because it had grown quite dark in the meantime. But—what 
was this? Were they changing their minds? Were they turning back? They 
stood still and I could hear excited talking. Were they afraid of me? 


After what seemed an eternity to Amalie, the torches came on and 
she saw 
. . . how a great crowd of aborigines, men and women, were working 
towards me through the reeds and tall grass. They were pulling and shoving 
a narrow canoe; as they drew near me, they started a wild howling, swung 
their torches, grinned and nodded to me, lifted me from the swamp, put me 
in the canoe, and away we went. That they too sank deep in the water, did 
not seem to bother them: It was a colorful tumult, and one helped the other 
along. They took me to the house of a settler family, and then probably 
continued their dance in the light of the moon. 


Amalie’s experience resulted in a severe case of intermittent 
fever which left her weak and despondent, and, to climax her mis- 
fortunes, her house with all her supplies, as well as a quantity of 
material ready for shipment, was completely destroyed by fire 
from some unknown cause. Thus, anxiety as to Godeffroy’s recep- 
tion of her news was added to her misery. Nothing could have been 
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kinder than Godeffroy’s letter when it finally arrived. The loss of 
the collection and of the supplies was, of course, regrettable, but 
they could and would be replaced. Her health and well-being were 
the primary considerations, and it was urged that she find a helper. 
With characteristic selflessness, Amalie thought of her husband, 
Wilhelm, and wrote him. His answer was that of a worn-out man 
who saw recognition coming to the Dietrich name, not through him- 
self who had so craved it, but through little Amalie from Siebenlehn. 
Touchingly he asked her forgiveness. 

In the years that followed, letters from Hamburg acknowledging 
Amalie’s shipments bear witness to her industry. Cases and barrels 
containing stuffed birds, insects and mammals, as well as masses 
of plants arrived on every ship from Australia. A collection of fifty 
blocks of wood, each half a trunk thick, representing the trees of 
the country, brought a gold medal and first prize at the Horticultural 
Exhibition of 1867. Newspapers described her as “the fearless 
Frau Amalie Dietrich who for years has been travelling on the north- 
east coast of Australia.”” She had word of her election to various 
learned societies, honors rarely bestowed on women in those days. 

After journeying north along the seacoast for about five years, 
Amalie, hearing that an expedition was setting out for Lake Elphin- 
stone in the interior, applied for permission to join it. The driver, 
who took in supplies for the settlers, bringing wool out on his return 
trip, said that, if she had the courage to stay a year at the tiny set- 
tlement, she could come along and he would pick her up on his way 
back. Two oxcarts, each drawn by twelve oxen, furnished the trans- 
port, one driven by the owner, the other by his wife. The trip took 
three weeks through hot, arid country. 


It is true that, at times, we came through wooded sections, but these — 


dry, shadowless woods with their grey or brown trees make a sad impres- 
sion. All is still and hot, and only seldom is the monotony broken by the 
ery of a bird. 


Lake Elphinstone, lying in a natural bowl, was a beautiful sight 


with its multiplicity of bird life. The settlement consisted of only 
three families, but they all showed Amalie such kindness and were 
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so helpful in her collecting that it was with sorrow that she parted 
from them eleven months later. 

February of 1869 saw Amalie back in Mackay where she had 
valuable material to prepare for shipment. Congratulatory letters 
awaited her from Godeffroy, while Charitas informed her that, her 
schooling completed, she had gone to London as governess in a 
charming family. To her enthusiasm for her new experience, her 
mother replied, “I see that you are interested in many things, 
but most certainly not in natural history!” Nevertheless, Amalie 
longed constantly for the time when she could show Charitas her 
collections and picture for her the settings from which they came. 

Still further north the journey went to Bowen, this time with a 
helper who was friendly with the aborigines. With his aid she was 
able to obtain skeletons of the natives, a matter which Godeffroys 
had been pressing for some time. Skeletons of children were easily 
obtainable, but the bleached bones of warriors were hidden in 
hollow trees or ant hills lest they become “white men” and be obliged 
to work. Men’s skulls always had a front tooth missing. This tooth 
was knocked out with great ceremony when a boy reached manhood. 

A year later, in 1870, Amalie made a trip by canoe with two 
helpers to the Great Barrier Reef, and was enchanted, as have been 
countless others since, with the beauty of color and multiplicity of 
form of the marine life there. Thereafter she turned south, visiting 
Sidney and Melbourne, where she was warmly received by scientists. 
Then came an unexpected opportunity to visit the Tonga Islands. In 
answer to a letter from Charitas, who had described her sight of 
Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales, she writes: 


My dear child, let me hear no more about your Queen, your Prince of 
Wales, and whatever else your other royal personages are called, because no 
matter what you may bring up, I can still surpass you! For I have paid a 
visit to the King of Tongatabu, George I; it has been returned, and as 

a memento of our acquaintance he has given me his photograph. The Queen 
has given me a pomander jar which is made of a fruit that looks like a poppy- 
seed capsule. You certainly cannot claim that you have been on such inti- 
mate terms with crowned heads! 

When the captain and I paid the King a visit, he had on a shirt and a 
vala-vala around him. I had the impression that the demeanor of royalty 
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was still in conflict with his early habits. He has a very pretty house, fur- 
nished, indeed, in European style, and as soon as we arrived, he had wine 
brought and we drank to his health. The King is already old, well in his 
sixties; he looks friendly and sympathetic. . . . The King had told us that 
he understood English, but when I asked: “Do you like to speak English,” 
he answered, obviously embarrassed, “Oh, only small!” 

Well,” I thought, amused, “You are not exaggerating in that, although 
my English isn’t so very much better.” 


The Queen also was very gracious. She was brought in in a 
wheeled chair, not because of illness, but because of corpulence, a 
common phenomenon among older women in those islands. After a 
few days, the King returned Amalie’s call, coming on board ship 
in his royal uniform and making a very dignified impression. 

On festive occasions, he is said to wear also a crown and a mantle 
trimmed with ermine. . . . The greetings of the natives are very friendly. 
Most of them have strong, beautiful figures; they belong to the Malay race. 
There is something very confiding about them. They give me their hands 
when I meet them on the street, or call out their “Sidava” to me from a dis- 
tance. . . . Almost all of them wear a shirt, and over it a vala-vala which 
is wound several times about the loins so that they look as though they were 
wearing little petticoats reaching to the knees. 


Amalie concludes this, her last letter, saying that, as soon as she 
had finished collecting in the Tonga Islands, she would return home. 
She pictured her life with Charitas, ‘‘a small room will suffice us. 
We both love to work, and when one does that, it is easy to get 
ahead.” 

In March of 1873, Charitas was on the dock in Hamburg, await- 
ing her mother’s return after ten years’ collecting in the wilds of 
Australia. It was a strange meeting; neither recognized the other. 
Instead of her bright-eyed, vivacious mother, Charitas saw a little, 
gray-haired, bent old lady wearing canvas shoes with slits cut in 
them for greater comfort. Amalie saw, instead of the little girl she 
still pictured, a poised young lady. After the first moment, the joy 
of their reunion was great. Amalie declared that now they need 
never again be separated. But a shock was in store for her. Charitas’ 
last letter had not reached her; Charitas was engaged to be married 


to a pastor! This surprise mastered, Amalie declared she must go | 
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at once to Godeffroy. Her baggage was still on the ship; she had 
nothing to carry except two eagles in their cages, brought as a present 
for Dr. Meyer, which she herself would carry by hand! 

Cesar Godeffroy, deeply moved, received her with the greatest 
cordiality. “My dear Frau Dietrich,” he said, “for ten years you 
have served us most faithfully. We shall never desert you.” True 
to his word, he placed an apartment in his house at her disposal. 
There she lived for thirteen years, working daily at the near-by 
museum on her collections. At Godeffroy’s death, when the city 
took over the museum, she received a salary from the municipality. 
She took up her residence in a modest home for old ladies, refusing 
more elegant surroundings, saying that her years of freedom in the 
“hush” had unfitted her for such refinements. 

Charitas lived in a parsonage near the Danish border. Amalie’s 
visits there were always unheralded. She insisted on traversing the 
miles from the railroad station on foot, trudging through field and 
forest with the distant church spire as her guide. Her greatest 
amusement on these visits was to deck her grandson in a vala-vala 
and teach him the aborigines’ dances. As he performed for her in 
the orchard, she would laugh until the tears ran down her cheeks. 

Traveler though she had been, Amalie was quite content to re- 
main at home. But the announcement of an Anthropological Con- 
gress drew her to Berlin. Arrived at the hall where the meetings 
were being held, she was refused admission on the score that no 
women were allowed. At her repeated pleas to the doorman that 
she be permitted to listen to the proceedings from some corner of 
the gallery, he finally took her name to the presiding officer, who 
went at once to the door, led Amalie through the audience, and intro- 
duced her, saying: “Frau Dietrich asks if she may have a place in 
some corner. I believe that in this gathering she should have the 
place of honor.” Moved to tears, Amalie received an ovation. 

In 1891, while on a visit to her daughter, Amalie Dietrich died 
at the age of seventy. A bomb dropped on the Hamburg Museum 
during World War I destroyed her collections; her contribution 
to knowledge survives. 
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\ Y PARENTS were what is known as orthodox in their reli- 

gion. They conformed. They fulfilled all of their obliga- 
tions and performed all of the traditional ritual, but I don’t know 
how seriously or intimately they thought about God. They seemed 
to take the customs and rites for granted. They performed them, 
I would not say in a perfunctory manner, but simply, without fuss, 
with a certain measure of restraint, in a way which was worldly 
without being cynical. 

It was a shock to me, therefore, when, on being taken to live at 
the home of my Aunt Ruth and Uncle Moishe in the west end of 
London (our own home was in Manchester), I found these rites 
being carried out with passion. The practices were exactly the same 
as in our house, but the atmosphere was different. When they said, 
“God willing,” or “God forbid,” they were not idly employing the 
phrases which most Jews use to improve the rhythm of their sen- 
tences; they meant them. It seemed to me that every time the name 
of God was uttered in that house He made His presence felt as if 
He had been summoned. 

I have no recollection of the events leading up to my being 
taken to my uncle’s house, but I remember that it was early in the 
morning when my mother and I got on the train at Manchester 
station; a winter morning apparently, for the lamps were lit in all 
the compartments. As the train left the station, my mother turned 
to me, touched my forehead with her finger tips and said, “Don’t 
worry, Sam, everything’s going to be all right. So let’s have a good 
time.” 

It struck me as a very odd remark for her to make out of a clear 
sky. J was not worried. And it seemed to me that she was not wor- 
ried either. She had never before played so many games with me 
or smiled and joked with me as much as she did on that train ride 
to London. Had my mother been worried, I felt, she would cer- 
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tainly not have acted so cheerful. I was six years old at the time 
and thought myself a keen judge of human nature. 

My uncle’s house was a three-story brick building, joined to the 
houses on both sides. Aunt Ruth opened the door and clasped me 
in her arms. Then she and my mother stood there in the hallway, 
talking, Aunt Ruth still holding me to her. I had met Aunt Ruth 
only once before, but at that moment it seemed especially comfort- 
ing to me to be held by one who was virtually a stranger. I did not 
catch what she and my mother said as they stood there, except that 
at one point I heard my aunt ask, “He knows you're going back 
tomorrow morning?” 

“Yes, he knows. He’ll be good, I’m sure.” 

Bending down until her face was near to mine, my aunt said, 
“You'll have to be very patient. You’re going to stay with us a few 
weeks, do you understand. Until, God willing—”’ She did not 
finish her sentence; nothing she could have added would have 
sounded as impressive in my ears as the words she had left hanging 
in the air. But, turning to my mother after a moment, she said, 
“You look pale, Sarah. Take your coat off and go sit down. There's 
a pot of tea in the kitchen. I'll take care of him.” Then she led me up 
two flights of stairs, walking fast, for though very plump she was 
an extremely active woman, and showed me the couch which had 
been made into a bed for me. The other two beds in the room be- 
longed to my cousin David and my cousin Reuben, she said, whom 
I would see when they came home from work that evening if I was 
still awake. Noticing that I had wrinkled my nose as I came into 
the room, my aunt explained that my cousins worked in a raincoat 
factory. Though they bathed every night, they couldn’t quite get 
rid of the smell; it was too bad, but nothing could be done about it. 
Late that evening I awoke with a start, feeling someone bending over 
me. It was my mother come to kiss me good-bye. I felt her familiar 
lips gently touch my cheek. At the same time, I was aware not of the 
faint sweet scent I always associated with her but of the powerful 
odor of waterproofing. She had already left for Manchester when 
I woke up the next morning. 

One evening a few days later—or perhaps it was a few weeks— 
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I was sitting at the fire seat in the kitchen, my toes resting on the 
linoleum floor, eating chocolates. It had grown dark early and the 
gas mantle in the center of the room was lit. There was a coal fire 
in the grate. My aunt’s two daughters were in the room; May was 
playing dominoes with me, and the older one, Anna, had been read- 
ing to me earlier. It was Anna who had brought me the box of 
chocolates that day. Nobody had tried to prevent me from eating 
too many, and I was feeling a little sick from them. I had never 
had a whole box of chocolates for myself before. It seemed to me 
the only way to show my appreciation was to eat the whole box. 
Aunt Ruth was in the pantry, preparing dinner. Every few minutes 
she came out quickly, as if she had heard something, then walked 
slowly back into the pantry. Twice she came over to me, washed 
my face with a washcloth, and stroked my hair absently before 
leaving the kitchen. We were waiting. 

At length May asked if we could have a bite to eat soon. Aunt 
Ruth turned on her furiously. “We'll eat when your father comes 
home from the shop, not before!” 

“But how much longer will he be?” May said. “It’s past closing 
time.” 

“That rests only with God. You know very well he has to wait 
at the shop for Sarah to phone him. And she'll phone as soon as 
there’s news. Ata time like this, do you have to aggravate me with 
foolish questions?” And she went back into the pantry. 

A moment later, we heard the sound of the front door opening, 
but it was only David and Reuben coming home from work. They 
looked into the kitchen questioningly, then turned irresolutely and 
went upstairs to wash up. 

At last my Uncle Moishe came in. We did not hear him till the 
kitchen door opened and we looked up to see him standing in the 
doorway. He stood in a heavy awkward posture, his fists clenched 
by his side. He was a short, very powerful man with a bald, broad 
head. His face was damp from the rain and drops of water glis- 
tened on his black overcoat. He must have been the one we were 
waiting for, because the room became suddenly quiet and every- 
body looked toward him; but to me it was a disappointment to see 
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him. During the evening I had somehow got the idea that it was 
my father we were waiting for, who would be coming to take me 
back home. Unlike Uncle Moishe, he would have entered with a 
light step and a smile on his lips. 

It was my Aunt Ruth who finally spoke. “Sam,” she called to 
me. “Go upstairs and close the windows in your room, will you. I 
think I left them open, and I’m afraid the rain might blow in.” 

“No!” I answered. “I won’t!”” Then I waited for her to slap me, 
for she was hot-tempered, I knew, and would stand for no dis- 
obedience. 

“Be a good boy, Sam,” she said in a sad and gentle voice. 

Her kindness appalled me. “I won’t go,” I repeated, doggedly 
but near tears. 

“You take him then, May,” she said, in the same tone as before. 
“You might let him play with your music box. Perhaps he’d like 
that.” 

May took me by the hand and led me away. We went up to my 
room first, on the top floor. The windows were, in fact, open; but 
no rain had blown in. We closed them. Then we went down to the 
room May shared with her sister, which was on the second floor, and 
opened and closed the lid of her music box a few times. She per- 
mitted me to wind it, which she had never allowed before, for fear 
I would drop it and crack the porcelain surface. For what seemed 
a long while, we sat in silence then, until May roused herself and 
said, “Wind it once more, Sam. 1 love that little tune,” and when I 
did, she said enthusiastically, “Isn’t it pretty!” 

“Yes,” I answered, a little embarrassed, because it was not that 
pretty. 

Eventually Anna came and called us. “Come on down,” she said. 
“Dinner’s ready and waiting on the table.” 

Though I did not feel at all like eating, I went downstairs and 
took my seat at the table. Aunt Ruth and Uncle Moishe resumed 
their conversation after the momentary interruption of my entrance, 
talking in low even voices. I paid no attention to their words at 
first, but sat and stirred the yellow chicken soup listlessly. A frosted 
tumbler on the mantelpiece caught my eye. Inside it a wick seemed 
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to be burning, casting a low milky light onto the figured wallpaper. 
It had not been there before. 

As I watched its pallid half-moon of light, a few words reached 
my consciousness: my uncle and aunt were talking about going to 
the synagogue tomorrow. I knew what the synagogue was; my 
father had taken me a few times on holidays. When I went there, 
constrained in my best clothes, the grownups with whom my father 
stopped to talk always pinched my cheek and smiled triumphantly 
down upon me, as though I were some captured animal. Sometimes, 
as I sat beside my father in the synagogue, I could succeed in think- 
ing of nothing at all; but there were times when I would find myself 
listening to the strange words that were being uttered, to the voices 
that arose here and there in the hall in declarations, sobs, and mur- 
murings, sometimes singly and sometimes welling up together, and 
I would become disturbed and try to grasp the meaning of what 
was going on. When my own father joined in with the others, I would 
become most disturbed of all. Once I plucked at his sleeve, want- 
ing, I think, to let him know this, but all I was able to tell him when 
he bent toward me was that the seat was too hard. 

Now, all of a sudden, as I sat at the dinner table, I realized with 
alarm that my aunt and uncle were talking about me. What were 
they saying—that I was to go to the synagogue tomorrow, too? That 
I would be expected to do something or other when I got there? That 
people would be watching? That it was terrible? ThatGod ... ? 

Whatever it was they were saying, it filled me with dismay. I 
looked up, blinking, my eyes smarting. The room seemed suddenly 
dark and the table seemed to have grown to the size of a courtyard, 
at the end of which hovered the vague, shadowed faces of my aunt 
and uncle. I knew that they were watching; below the gas mantle I 
felt myself caught as if in a spotlight. I saw them opening their 
mouths, and the thought came into my head: Now they are going 
to speak to me. At that thought I was seized by panic. 

To forestall this and to hide my anxiety, I put my head on the 
tablecloth as if weary. 

“Sam,” I heard my aunt say. “We must talk to you.” 

I made no answer. 
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“Sam, darling.” 

No answer again. If I let them speak to me, I felt that some- 
thing terrible would happen. If I could just keep them from speak- 
ing, I need not get involved in it. Itneed be no concern of mine. 

Then my uncle’s voice, “Poor boy. He’s dead tired. Let him 
rest a minute.” 

I heard them leave the kitchen and go into the parlor. I waited 
a few minutes, then I tiptoed through the dark hall, opened the front 
door and fled the house. 

I ran, at first, without looking where I was going, down the dark 
wet streets. When I could run no longer, I walked rapidly, with 
head bent, skirting along the edge of the pavement to avoid the dark 
doorways and the awnings over the closed shops, which flapped 
slowly, like giant birds. 

Stopping at last, I put on my coat and buttoned it about me. I 
had brought it from the house without thinking, clutched in my 
hand, like something rescued from a burning building. My father, 
who was a tailor, had made it for my birthday. It was gray, with a 
black velvet collar and two rows of large pearl buttons. It fitted me 
properly, for my father had taken the trouble of having me come 
many times to his workshop for fittings. Though he had joked with 
his apprentices about the troublesomeness and likely insolvency of 
his new client as he smoothed out wrinkles and made quick chalk 
marks on the cloth, his eyes had been serious when they appraised 
his work, and his hands, whenever they touched me, had been cour- 
teous, most courteous. I began to walk along the street again, feel- 
ing now the velvet collar against my chin and cheek. It solaced me. 

I found myself thinking, without wanting to, about God, seeing 
Him in my mind as an old man with a white beard, wearing some 
sort of gown. I wondered whether God had a father, and then, in 
my imagination, I saw Him also, an even older, whiter-bearded 
figure, and smaller, as if at somewhat greater distance from me. 
Then I wondered about His father, and then about His; soon the dark 
sky of my mind was filled with scores of these God-fathers, white 
figures, like stars, some so small and faint as to be barely per- 
ceptible. 
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Suddenly I laughed aloud. How absurd this all was! I decided 
not to trouble myself over it any longer but simply to banish the 
notion of God from my mind forever. As I did so, the figures van- 
ished in a flare of light, as if the stars had collided. My mind was 
left clear, keen, and empty. 

My sensation at that moment was one of almost miraculous 
relief, the sensation that might be felt when a burden has been 
removed, a threat withdrawn, a siege lifted. As I walked on now, 
I began to look about and take notice, to relish the novelty and 
strangeness of everything. The night held wonders, but no dangers, 
no mysteries. I felt myself in that moment to have become im- 
mensely competent and possessed of unique powers, which I could 
use as I pleased, answerable to nobody and superbly detached from 
all claims and responsibilities. 

I came into a district which I had never seen before. The 
streets were bright and many of the buildings were brilliantly 
illuminated, a great many people were walking about, and cars 
kept driving up and discharging passengers. Hawkers were calling 
their wares. A juggler stood before one of the lighted buildings, 
juggling an assortment of objects high into the air, an orange, a 
walking stick, a hat, a basin; they issued from his hands in a steady 
stream, like a fountain at play. Across the street a woman was 
strolling about playing an accordion; along with the music I could 
occasionally hear the faint but cheerful chink of coins. From where 
I was standing I could see down a narrow alley, also brilliantly lit 
and lined along both sides with barrows which were heaped high 
with flowers, upon which the drops of water glistened. People were 
passing among the barrows like bees. As I stood there I could smell 
a sweetness in the air which mingled deliciously with the fumes 
of trafic from the surrounding streets. All around me there was a 
great hum of conversation and idle laughter. The atmosphere of 
excitement, merriment, and irresponsibility suited me enormously. 
I roamed about, looking at everything and everyone, a spectator, 
amused but detached. I felt as secure as if I were invisible. 


Sometime later that night—an hour or two later, perhaps more— 
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I found myself back in my aunt’s street. I do not remember having 
made any conscious decision to return; it had become a matter of 
indifference. There seemed no longer any reason to dread the house. 

The front door was unlocked, and I stepped into the unlit hall. A 
voice called out from the kitchen, “Who’s there? Sam? Is that 
you?” The kitchen door flew open, and yellow light sprang into the 
hall, as if it had been lying in wait behind the door. 

I went into the kitchen, smiling. 

“Now where’ve you been? You've had everybody out looking 
for you. They’re all upset and worried, and your aunt is sure that 
something terrible has happened to you and that it’s all her fault!” 
This was Mary, my aunt’s servant, a tall woman with one drooping 
eyelid. As she spoke, she set down on the table the seven-branched 
brass candelabrum, used on the Sabbath and holy days, which she 
had been polishing. She was an Irishwoman, a Catholic, I suppose; 
she had been with my aunt’s family a long time. 

I must have angered her somehow as I stood there in the center 
of the room, smiling, still wearing my coat, and dressed for out- 
doors. Perhaps it affronted her to see me looking cheerful and 
self-sufficient. If so, she replied in the most devastating manner 
possible—with pity. “Poor little Sam,” she said softly. At that, 
I was seized with fear. “Poor little Sam,” she repeated, and now, 
I saw, there were tears in her eyes. 

I could not help rising to the bait of pity. Frantically I begged 
her to tell me what was wrong. 

Now that she had shattered my self-possession, she appeared 
reluctant to answer me. “It’s not for me to say,” she said. I pulled 
at her apron, pleading with her. At last she said, “Well, you'll have 


to learn it sooner or later . . . it’s your father. He’s been very 
sick . . . you knew that, didn’t you?” 
“No 9 


“Oh, you must have.” 

“J didn’t!” I insisted angrily. “Nobody told me!” 

She shrugged, then with a nod toward the mantelpiece said, 
“Tonight your uncle lighted the candle in that glass. Do you know 
why a Jew does that, Sam?” 
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“Why?” I asked stupidly. 

She grasped me by the shoulders. “Because someone is dead, 
Sani.” 

Her words seemed to be coiling around me like ropes; I could 
scarcely breathe. I shook myself loose from her grasp. Searching 
for something on which to rest, my eyes found only the candelabrum, 
whose heavy base seemed sunk into the table on which it had been 
placed, the light from the fire playing along its golden branches 
and polished surfaces. With a shout of rage, I picked up the candela- 
brum in both hands and hurled it at her. Then I ran out of the room. 

Down the hall to the front door I fled, meaning simply to run 
away again. But at the door I stopped short, my hand on the knob. 
Where could I gonow? Running away was no longer simple. What- 
ever was going to happen from now on, I knew I would not be able 
to escape in that way again. 

Dazed and trembling, I stood in the hallway by the door until 
my aunt and uncle came down from their room and took me. They 
carried me between them up the stairs to their bedroom, like a 
trophy. It was warm in their room. The rug was soft and deep. 
The heated air smelled of their adult bodies and of powder and 
tobacco. My uncle unbuttoned my coat and removed it, gingerly, 
as one would cut away the garments from a wounded body. Then 
my Aunt Ruth took me in her arms and held me fast. I sank into 
her soft flesh. In that embrace all my will to resist ebbed away. 

When finally she released me, I stood, feeble, stupefied, before 
my Uncle Moishe. In a voice shaking with emotion he talked to 
me about my father ... God... heaven . .. my father’s 
soul; but of this I caught little. Then he told me that, according to 
tradition, I was now the head of the family, for I was the son and 
had, therefore, solemn duties which neither my mother nor my 
sisters could fulfill. It was I who would have to say the prayer for 
the dead, the Kaddish, a prayer which would give my father peace 
in heaven and preserve his memory on earth and which, aside from 
that, it was my duty to say and was expected of me. Every morn- 
ing for a year I would have to say it, and after that once a year on 
this day for the rest of my life. It would mean getting up early and 
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going to the synagogue before school. I would have to pay attention 
so that I would not fail when the services reached the proper place 
for this prayer. Then I must stand up and say it aloud. “Don’t be 
afraid if you are the only one,” he said, “but speak out boldly. 

“Tomorrow I will go along with you,” he added. He reached 
for the prayer book and opened it. “Now say this after me: Yis- 
kadal . . . v’yiskadash . . . schmay . . . raboh—” 

At his prompting I began to repeat the strange and oppressive 
words. 


The next morning we went to the synagogue. It was about half a 
mile away, through gloomy damp streets. My uncle walked rapidly, 
holding me by the hand. I followed beside him, silent and low- 
spirited. 

When the services reached the proper place, my uncle nudged 
me and I stood up. I was the only one in mourning in that assembly. 
I began, as best I could, to fulfill the prescribed ritual and utter 
the words which I had committed to memory. The hall was very 
quiet. I realized that people had turned in their seats and I was 
aware that they were looking at me, not merely with curiosity nor 
critically either, but rather, I could not help feeling, with the deep- 
est concern, as if they were all intimately involved in my situation. 
From the intentness with which they were listening, one might have 
thought that they were, themselves, hearing the Kaddish for the first 
time. I could hear my uncle weeping beside me, and suddenly I 
burst into tears. But I went on haltingly. With each word of the 
Kaddish my grief seemed to increase and yet express itself. After 
the services people came over to me and condoled with me. 

I went every day to say the Kaddish. Before long I was able to 
recite it perfectly and by the end of the year quite dramatically 
sometimes. On those occasions the Kaddish seemed more of a way 
of forgetting my father than of remembering him. After the services 
people were apt to come over to me and praise me for having spoken 
the Kaddish so well. 

Because my mother was poor, I stayed on at my aunt’s house. I 
grew rapidly, and by the end of the year had grown out of most of 
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the clothes I came with, and they had to be replaced. My coat I 
continued to wear for two or three years but came to feel awkward 
in it, until at last my Aunt Ruth did me the favor of taking me to a 
shop and picking out a new one from the rack of ready-made gar- 


ments on display. 


“Whenever a man has cast a longing eye on offices, a 
rottenness begins in his conduct.” 


—Tuomas JEFFERSON, Letter to Coxe (1799) 
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All night the pinto horse snorts in his paddock, 
Paces the narrow boundaries, snuffs at the wire, 
Presses his harlequin body against the posts 
With unabated faith in ultimate weakness. 

The other horses lie in the shifting moonlight, 


Their heads tucked in at their breasts, their long legs folded 


Deep in the dusty straw. But the pinto horse, 
For reasons of his own, must whirl and press, 
Snort at a baying dog, or turn and run 

From a sleepily cackling hen, until the fence 


Brings him up short with its wooden knives at the sky. 


He does not ever believe the chain is hooked 

Or that some post will never shudder and slip. 
All night long his white legs glimmer and dart 

And all night long his eyes are rimmed with moons. 
What is the deadly patience of those hooves 

And what the hope behind those flickering eyes? 
What is the other country that he craves? 

We cannot know, but only know the flash 

Of his splashed, gleaming body that in the darkness 
Wheels and returns, wheels and returns, seeking 
The necessary flaw in the work of our hands. 
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EATS’S poetry has been 
judged by T. S. Eliot the 
greatest written by any modern poet, 
and this judgment comes with strik- 
ing authority not only because Eliot 
is Yeats’s chief competitor, but also 
because Eliot understandably finds 
the attitudes underlying Yeats’s 
poetry especially repellent. Yeats’s 
poetry is insistently non-Christian, 
secular in orientation, radically plu- 
ralistic in its attitude toward the 
world, outrageously witty and pas- 
sionate, and openly disdainful of the 
abstract. In his view of things, 
Christianity holds respect not be- 
cause of its truth or falsity but 
because it encourages in humanity a 
certain passionate dignity. The 
Church is no way as important as a 
saint, and at the same time Saint 
Teresa, for instance, is no better 
than a vampire: both saint and vam- 
pire are reminders of the possibili- 
ties for good and evil in mankind, 
and Yeats would have them both. He 
would have them both, and at the 
same time he would have the natural 
world in all its bold vigor and sexual 
force: 


. 


Whatever stands in field or flood, 
Bird, beast, fish or man, 

Mare or stallion, cock or hen, 
Stands in God’s unchanging eye 
In all the vigour of its blood; 

In that faith I live or die. 


* This essay is a revised version of a 
paper read at the Honors College of Wes- 
leyan University. 
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The poem is ascribed to Tom the 
Lunatic, and we might be inclined to 
depreciate its seriousness because of 
its source if Tom were not the spokes- 
man in other poems for Yeats’s 
convictions about the nature of the 
cosmos and the immortality of the 
soul. Tom is an inspired lunatic, a 
fool, whose very incapacity for ex- 
tended and rational thought protects 
him from the errors of Plato or of 
Yeats in a more cerebral moment. 
He has the profoundness of sim- 
plicity and is therefore an appro- 
priate mask or persona for the idea 
and impulse that Yeats would con- 
vey. 

Yeats’s poetry is characterized by 
a diversity in personae, and the fig- 
ure of Yeats himself is merely one 
of the personae that he feels com- 
pelled to use as vehicles for his view 
of experience. Yet this diversity 
need not lead us to suppose that the 
poetry is a series of lyric poems uni- 
fied only by the accident of having 
been written by one man: they form 
a very self-consciously and carefully 
developed pattern. 

Generally speaking, Yeats’s poetry 
is distinguished by its insistence 
on a quality of tragic joy. The 
world as we know it is limiting; it 
sets us in a continual struggle 
against one another, against certain 
impulses in ourselves, against the — 
decay of the body, against the stric- 
tures of church and state, against the 
natural world, against the patterns 
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of historical change. This struggle is 
not only the nature of life, it is the 
value of life; and only from this 
sense of struggle and conflict can we 
derive or create value. The greatest 
value is the value of passionate hu- 
manity, which is evoked when a pas- 
sionate, integral human being has 
his integrity threatened by some 
force external to or within himself. 
When a man faces this threat in a 
joyous manner, making some ex- 
travagant gesture, he reminds us of 
human possibility and significance, 
and though his gesture may result in 
his death and the temporal destruc- 
tion of his well-being, he becomes a 
symbol, a norm of embodied value, 
in the human heritage and hence, in 
his very destruction, is exalted: he 
becomes a hero or perhaps in human 
eyes a divinity. Again and again in 
Yeats’s poetry we meet this heroic 
figure; most plainly in his Abbey 
Theatre plays in the forms of Cuchu- 
lain, Naisi, Seanchan, or in his long 
ode, The Tower, wherein Yeats him- 
self is presented as a tragic figure 
who faces the decay of his body with 
joyous extravagance. Out of conflict 
comes value; life is conflict: these 
are the central concepts. 

It is a very self-conscious poetry, 
but it is not a merely personal poetry. 
The poems, taken as a whole, form 
an objective entity, intermeshed and 
unified by certain steady recurrent 
symbols (the white bird or swan, 
the sun, and the moon) and. persist- 
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ent patterns. Each book of the poems 
is balanced and integrated by a set 
of preoccupations, as the relation 
between dreams and responsibilities 
in Responsibilities, or the relation 
between death, history, and the in- 
dividual in The Wild Swans at Coole, 
or the relation between old age and 
wisdom in The Tower, or between 
intellectual and sensual desire in 
Last Poems. Each book may seem 
at a bewildered first glance entirely 
different from the preceding book, 
until we discern the continuity of 
attitude that underlies the whole: 
Yeats believed in the magnificent 
potentiality of our various humanity. 
In an age apparently devoted to 
leveling humanity to a common level 
of mediocrity, Yeats upheld the pre- 
sumptuous value of the individual. 
In an age devoted to the abstract and 
quantitative he argued that he had 
never met that poor abstraction H,0; 
his water always had to have a fish 
and a little seaweed in it, or it might 
be a symbol of fertility, or of femi- 
nine charm, or of the soul. In an age 
that had, as he said, no talent for 
conviction, he asserted the need for 
heroic belief and action. In an age 
devoted to the safe and sane, he held 
firmly to the persuasion that it mat- 
tered how we faced our difficulties, it 
mattered that we had some goodness, 
greatness, and wisdom with which 
to face the whirling bitterness of 
history. 

Outside of society in the role of 
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alien critic, he is also inside; he criti- 
cizes and shares our difficulties, and 
by so doing clarifies them. He 
shares too in the special quality of 
eclectic skepticism that marks the 
twentieth century though he does not 
thereby remain fragmentary in his 
response. He believes in the legiti- 
macy of those multiple reflections 
upon reality that the insight of de- 
voted human beings can grant. He 
shares the humanistic view that any- 
thing that has held the interest of 
human beings for a long time is 
worth our attentive respect, and in 
order to clarify and establish the 
meaning of any given experience he 
is willing to try a variety of concept 
and symbol. He celebrates the vari- 
ety of experience while retaining at 
the core an individual apprehension 
of the meaning in that variety. 

Of all the great English lyricists 
he is the most various, the least 
easily confined within the limits of 
critical definition. To verify this, 
we need examine only two passages 
from his last poems, considering 
first a more overtly serious poem: 


All men live in suffering, 

I know as few can know, 

Whether they take the upper road 

Or stay content on the low, 

Rower bent in his row-boat 

Or weaver bent at his loom, 

Horseman erect upon horseback 

Or child hid in the womb. 
“Daybreak and a Candle-End” 


The carefully set ambiguity of “live” 
in the first line, the prophetic cloak 
of the second, the concentration of 
rower and weaver set against the ar- 
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rogance of the horseman, and that 
in turn juxtaposed with the blind 
helpless peace of the embryo; this 
has the authentic inclusiveness of 
great poetic idiom, and a serious 
weight that is both comprehensive 
and exact. But he turns around in 
another poem from the same volume 
and sings to the tune of “O’Donnell 
Abu”: 


Grandfather sang it under the gallows: 

“Hear, gentlemen, ladies, and all man- 
kind: 

Money is good and a girl might be 
better, 

But good strong blows are delights to 
the mind.” 

There, standing on the cart, 

He sang it from his heart. 


Robbers had taken his old tambourine, 
But he took down the moon 

And rattled out a tune; 

Robbers had taken his old tambourine. 


Between the serious scrutiny of 
human destiny and the outrageous 
assertion of secular values in the 
face of death lies a considerable 
range, but a description of the ex- 


tremities of Yeats’s poetry would 


entail a list that would seem an elab- 
oration of examples to demonstrate 
the way to strike—at any point in 
life—an Aristotelian golden mean. 


Thus, in the opening stanzas of | 


“Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen” 
he juxtaposes the following oppo- 
sites: ancient—-modern, §artificial— 
natural, multitude—aristocracy, art— 
commerce, law—emotion, new habit— 
old wrong, war—decoration, cannon— 
plowshare, image-common things, 


pretty toys-ancient tricks, day—. 
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night, terror-thought, human—ani- 
mal, love—loss, triumph-solitude, 
fame—oblivion,  aspiration—limita- 
tion, rule-world, measure—violence. 
These opposites shift and reorder 
and break against one another, so 
that in any given term it is possible 
to discern all its opposed terms and 
all its associated ones. These vigor- 
ous antitheses are one chief charac- 
teristic of Yeats’s verse, and one of 
the most difficult feats for the imagi- 
nation is to realize that Yeats is not 
interested in finding a golden mean 
between extremes. He is more inter- 
ested in what we might call “the 
platinum tangent,” and he would 
count himself among those roman- 
tics whose motto Morse Peckham 
has brilliantly described as “Nothing 
succeeds like excess.” His poetry is 
a poetry of extremes written in a 
state of extremity, and hence com- 
municating a sense of emergency, as 
if life were a process of continually 
facing insoluble problems and ir- 
reconcilable oppositions. So, at 
least, the significant life, the poetic 
substance, design, and texture of 
Yeats’s poetry, from first to last, 
argues. The first poem of his col- 
lected poems considers the antitheses 
of ancient lore and modern science, 
of past actions and present (eternal) 
words, of truth and dreams; and, 
though the conflict is too obviously 
resolved in favor of ancient lore, 
eternal words, and dreams, the con- 
flict is there, immediately and ines- 
capably. The last lines in the col- 
lected poems are his epitaph, and 
they characteristically leave the 
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reader with a balance of realities, in 
this case the realities of life and 


death: 


Under bare Ben Bulben’s head 
In Drumcliff churchyard Yeats is laid. 
An ancestor was rector there 
Long years ago, a church stands near, 
By the road an ancient cross. 
No marble, no conventional phrase; 
On limestone quarried near the spot 
By his command these words are cut: 
Cast a cold eye 
On life, on death. 
Horseman, pass by! 


The deliberately cultivated bareness, 
the stress on his ancestral portion in 
the land, the insistence that the lime- 
stone be native, the harshness of the 
“command”—these are recognizable 
aspects of the later Yeats, but the 
central matter is the simple and an- 
guished line, “On life, on death.” 
“Between extremities,” he says in 
an earlier poem, “man runs his 
course,” and this is the major design 
and theme of the poetry. The term 
“extremities” is important: it is not 
there merely for the meter but ex- 
presses the radical sense of being 
that motivates his choice of a cer- 
tain kind of significant life as his 
subject matter. The very design and 
texture of the poetry certify this 
judgment. He begins a poem with a 
piece of realistic circumstantial de- 
scription: 
Once more the storm is howling, and 
half hid 
Under this cradle-hood and coverlid 
My child sleeps on. 
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We are in a recognizable world with 
actual children and a physical storm, 
but by the end of the poem, all is 
changed, and we find ourselves con- 
templating a proposition that, for its 
full extension and meaning, requires 
us to work back into the symbolic 
structure of the poem: 

How but in custom and in ceremony 
Are innocence and beauty born? 
Ceremony’s a name for the rich horn, 


And custom for the spreading laurel 
tree. 


The poem has left behind the world 
of diaper changing and natural 
worry for the future of one’s chil- 
dren; it moves literally in another 
realm of being, and the change from 
naturalistic surface to symbolist re- 
verberation is the force that makes 
accessible new values. 

Within individual poems, as within 
the entire works of the poet, it is 
possible to discern this range. In the 
familiar “Among School Children,” 
for example, the opening stanza in- 
troduces the poet as public man, a 
responsible servant of the common 
good, an inspector of schools: 


I walk through the long schoolroom 
questioning; 

A kind old nun in a white hood replies; 

The children learn to cipher and to 
sing, 

To study reading-books and histories, 

To cut and sew, be neat in everything 

In the best modern way—the chil- 
dren’s eyes 

In momentary wonder stare upon 

A sixty-year-old smiling public man. 


This is one extreme of the poem: the 
naturalistic setting, wherein old men 
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are out of place, nuns are kind, and 
children are doing their everyday 
tasks. This is the extreme of surface 
perception rendered with affection- 
ate ironic control, so that we par- 
ticipate in the poet’s pleasurable 
sense of being, on the surface, a 
mysterious, dignified, affable—per- 
haps too affable—functionary. It is 
flat; it is at most humorous; it is 
recognizably, though subtly, real- 
istic. 

Yet, as part of the entire poem, it 
is considerably more than that; it is 
indeed the definition of the extremi- 
ties between which the man of the 
poem is to run his temporary but 
significant course. It states implic- 
idly the difference between innocence 
and knowledge, between youth and 
age, between an ancient ritualistic 
order and modernity, between art 
and life. As the poem continues, the 
poet in a highly extraofficial revery 
remembers the “Ledaean body” of 
his love when she told him of some 
childhood difficulty, and he recalls 
the sense of unity they had then 
shared. He returns to the room and 
looks at the children, wondering 
whether they too participate in the 
nature and problems of his lover, 
whether they are not perhaps em- 
bodiments of her childhood form in 
one sense or another, until his lover 
“stands before me as a living child.” 
Halfway through the poem the dual 
worlds of his significant revery and 
his immediate sensible context come 
together: 


Her present image floats into the 
mind— 
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Did Quattrocento finger fashion it 

Hollow of cheek as though it drank 
the wind 

And took a mess of shadows for its 
meat? 

And I though never of Ledaean kind 

Had pretty plumage once—enough of 
that, 

Better to smile on all that smile, and 
show ~- 

There is a comfortable kind of old 
scarecrow. 


From this point on the balance of 
the poem shifts, and the weight of 
the symbolic structure carries it 
down through metaphysical specula- 
tion on the nature of things until the 
naturalistic surface is quite forgotten 
and transcended in a final vision of 
unified being that leaves the class- 
room far behind, and the poem ends 
with a vision of heavenly glory. 
With this ending, however, nothing 
is lost or canceled out; we are left 
with the tensions and with the dif 
ficulties raised by those tensions. 
Mocked though man’s enterprise is 
by the very imagination that makes 
those enterprises possible, that 
imagination remains the source of 
all value. It is appropriate, with 
Yeats’s sense of the nature of the 
human situation, that his vision of 
heavenly glory should end with a 
question that is clearly neither an- 
swerable nor rhetorical but denota- 
tive of both a desire, a fulfillment, 
and the impossibility of that fulfill- 
ment: 

Both nuns and mothers worship 

images, 
But those the candles light are not as 
those 
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That animate a mother’s reveries 

But keep a marble or a bronze repose. 

And yet they too break hearts—O 
Presences 

That passion, piety or affection knows, 

And that all heavenly glory sym- 
bolise— 

O self-born mockers of man’s enter- 
prise ; 


Labour is blossoming or dancing where 

The body is not bruised to pleasure 
soul, 

Nor beauty born out of its own despair, 

Nor blear-eyed wisdom out of midnight 
oil. 

O chestnut-tree, great-rooted blos- 
somer, 

Are you the leaf, the blossom or the 
bole? 

O body swayed to music, O brighten- 
ing glance, 

How can we know the dancer from the 
dance? 


The extremes of the poem are the 
extremes of the human situation, and 
the shifts and gradual developments 
in the texture of the verse are ways— 
parts of a poetic methodology—to 
present the range of being that in- 
terests Yeats, that seems to him 
worthy of poetic treatment. 

A part of Yeats’s poetic individ- 
uality, then, rises from the sense of 
the continual interaction in experi- 
ence of opposites, the continual 
movement of experience from pole 
to pole, its fluctuation, its refusal to 
stay in neat categories. The result 
in his poetry is a continual use of 
dramatic structure, his insistence on 
the use of dialogue form, of such 
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masks as Hic and Ille (or as Ezra 
Pound insisted, Hic and Willie) , and 
the persistent deployment of a 
widely diverse set of styles that will 
permit the generation of conflicts 
various in their ramifications. 
Without the sense of conflict, 
without the delight in opposition and 
tension, without the sense of strain 
and extremity, the poetry would not 
exist. No other poet in English or 
—so far as I can judge—in any 
language has so fruitfully explored 
the antithetical structure of life in 
all its implications and countercon- 
nections. The analogy often made 
between his poetry and that of John 
Donne seems to me entirely fortui- 
tous: Donne’s antithetical structures 
are carried out within a ritualistic 
and dogmatic convention that pre- 
cludes, by definition, by precept, by 
its entire cosmology, the possibility 
that the oppositions are not recon- 
cilable or transcendable. Within 
that framework Donne is perfectly 
free to carry out his investigations 
of paradox and ambiguity, but over 
his work and permeating both his 
assumptions and those of his implied 
audience is the firm reminder that 
the world is God’s and the fullness 
thereof. In Yeats’s framework, the 
assumption is that the world is the 
world; and if this assumption seems 
to lead us nowhere, to leave us with 
the world, in the world, in unre- 
solved conflicts, that is the nature of 
reality. Yeats’s distrust of logic is, 
in this respect, a measure of his 
modernity, and his insistence on the 
phenomenological absoluteness of 
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data has its counterpart in such re- 
spected monuments of modern 
thought as the historiography of 
Spengler and the philosophy of Wil- 
liam James. 

Yeats’s rejection of science is 
notorious, but it is too seldom real- 
ized that his antiscientism—if it can 
be so called—is shared in less elabo- 
rate form by many of us. Indeed 
modern science generally is anti— 
nineteenth-century science in its dis- 
trust of system, much as modern 
philosophy is anti—nineteenth-cen- 
tury philosophy in its contempt for 
what William James calls “vicious 
intellectualism.” For this substitu- 
tion of system for value, word for 
thing, James had no fondness, and 
he would set in its place “pluralistic 
empiricism,” which is nonrational: 
As compared with all these rationaliz- 
ing pictures, the pluralistic empiricism 
which I profess offers but a sorry ap- 
pearance. It is a turbid, muddled, 
gothic sort of an affair, without a 
sweeping outline and with little pic- 
torial nobility. 


James’s irony here need not deceive 
us into thinking that his (or Yeats’s) 
universe lacks nobility; precisely be- 
cause the Hegelian systems limited 
nobility to certain significant but 
hardly sufficient criteria, James at- 
tempted to restore the nobility of 
experience by insisting on its given, 
or aesthetic, quality, as the basis of 
any philosophy: 


May not the flux of sensible experi- 
ence itself contain a rationality that 
has been overlooked, so that the real 
remedy would consist in harking back 
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to it more intelligently, and not in ad- 
vancing in the opposite direction away 
from it and even away beyond the in- 
tellectualist criticism that disinte- 
grates it, to the pseudorationality of 
the supposed absolute point of view. I 
myself believe that this is the real way 
to keep rationality in the world, and 
that the traditional rationalism has al- 
ways been facing in the wrong direc- 
tion. 


As Yeats said, he had learned from 
Blake that an opposite is not a con- 
tradiction, and he had never been 
able to agree with Hegel that the 
flowers of spring were refuted when 
over. Nor was he content to rest in 
any single attitude; from poem to 
poem or book to book he might move 
from point of view to point of view, 
from subject to subject to subject, 
so that in the book titled The Wild 
Swans at Coole he can treat the 
deaths of his friends from points of 
view so various as to seem completely 
contradictory and not by any means 
tenable by one man within the span 
of a very few years. In one poem he 
gives a measured secular lament that 
would rouse no complaints from the 
most confirmed agnostic; in another 
poem (on the same death) he adopts, 
within the conventional pastoral 
décor of the elegy tradition, a theo- 
sophical point of view; in yet an- 
other poem he is an embittered stoic; 
in yet another he participates in 
superstitions of Irish folklore. Not 
committed to any system of thought, 
he can range over the entire scope 
of Western or Eastern thought to 
find the concept that exactly evalu- 
ates his emotions at the moment of 
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composition. He remains faithful, 
by so doing, to the precision of his 
reactions, and if those reactions are 
contradicted by other reactions to 
parallel situations, well, they are con- 
tradicted, or, rather, they are sup- 
plemented. While other poets were 
chewing their fingernails over the 
breakdown of Western civilization or 
or lamenting the lack of order in 
thought, Yeats, with a full aware- 
ness of the problems, was making 
poetry out of this very difficulty. 
Perhaps only men of supreme cour- 
age and power—men like Yeats or 
James—can perform such miracles 
of intellectual dexterity, but the pro- 
visional and visionary firmness of 
Yeats’s verse argues for its possi- 
bility. If the flux of sensible experi- 
ence itself, Yeats’s verse seems im- 
plicitly to argue, is perhaps the basis 
for any rational apprehension of 
whatever we call reality, are we not 
justified, in our efforts to fix tem- 
porarily and articulate this flux in a 
rational frame, in using what con- 
cepts and symbols are appropriate? 
As James says, 


Men are once for all so made that 
they prefer a rational world to believe 
in and to live in. But rationality has 
at least four dimensions, intellectual, 
aesthetic, moral, and practical; and to 
find a world rational to the maximal 
degree in all these respects simul- 
taneously is no easy matter. 


Aesthetic rationality is the primary 
though not the only aim of the poet, 
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and if this is best served by eclecti- 
cism, as most modern writers seem 
agreed (Mann, Joyce, Eliot, Pound), 
then eclecticism is the answer. 

This eclecticism, however, is not 
facile or arbitrary. Behind it, in- 
forming it, is Yeats’s knowledge of 
human emotions and aspirations and 
his sense of their reality and con- 
text. His sense of aesthetic ration- 
ality, though it is prior in its claim 
on his activities, does not exclude 
practical, moral, and_ intellectual 
rationality. The practical and moral 
concerns of his poetry are so bound 
up in the aesthetic that it is impos- 
sible, when describing his individual 
poems, to keep from shifting critical 
terminology from the poem’s occa- 
sion to its texture to its moral signifi- 
cance to its intellectual motivation, 
until finally we are forced to decide 
that in Yeats’s poetry, in all great 
poetry, we discover the fullness of 
vision that William James recom- 
mends to philosophy. The practical 
motivation of “Among School Chil- 
dren,” for example, is to resolve the 
difficulties, the ambiguities, of his 
own experience, or, rather, to inspect 
the modulations of those difficulties 
and the tensions which they arouse. 
Its moral aim is to display those ten- 
sions as guides, not to action, but to 
contemplation of the nature of 
things, and in so doing it establishes 
an intellectually rational balance of 
antithetical entities in a mode char- 
acteristic of traditional dualism. The 
ultimate arrangement of these sev- 
eral entities is fashioned to a shape 
that affords the aesthetic rationality 
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to life that Yeats calls tragic. His 
hero moves from conflict to sim- 
plicity, ending in the extreme of pas- 
sionate apprehension of value. The 
apprehension of value is an extreme 
measure that in effect annuls—for 
the moment of apprehension—the 
world to which it should refer. The 
truth is embodied; it is not known; 
it is ambiguous and dubiously at- 
tainable; it is the resolution of all 
oppositions and the unity of all 
being. 

Yeats’s poems are generally such 
extreme measures. They measure, 
from the point of view of this ex- 
treme or that, the world of the twen- 
tieth century. Against the divisions 
and hatreds exploited by our stand- 
ard world, Yeats poses the figures of 
the animal, the fool, the child, the 
proud revolutionary, the aristocrat, 
and the poet, who act without pru- 
dential concern for getting along in 
the world, with respect for no im- 
pulse except the desire to express, 
fulfill, and enjoy their own essential 
(eternal) nature. Or he contem- 
plates the extreme of evil as symbol- 
ized by the destruction of the reli- 
gious and civil order of Greece and 
the terrors of Inquisition Europe, 
and asserts in the very face of cul- 
tural decay and crack-up the values 
of courage, passion, and art. His 
love poetry projects the image of 
heroic beauty and in the variety of 
response to that phenomenon he 
analyzes love in its ambivalence, 
devotion, despair, and temporary 
fulfillments; and then he explores 
its sensuality, its egotism, and its 
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legitimate deep roots in simple physi- 
cality. He will exclude no passionate 
interest and admit no tepid com- 
promise, so that in his long career 
of contemplation he brings before 
his vision all the major human prob- 
lems and inspects, tries, and rejects 
only to try again and reject and try 
again the major solutions of world 
thought. Nor is this experimental 
eclecticism a mere dabbler’s occupa- 
tion; it is an urgent experiment car- 
ried on in the face of imminent 
obliteration and with the sense that, 
if he does not find the answer that 
is his to find, then it will be forever 
lost. Hence the prophetic quality of 
his verse, mantic in its very frustra- 
tion. A few weeks before his death 
he wrote to an old friend: 


In two or three weeks .. . I will 
begin to write my most fundamental 
thoughts and the arrangement of 
thought which I am convinced will 
complete my studies. I am happy, and 
I think full of an energy, of an energy 
I had despaired of. It seems to me 
that I have found what I wanted. 
When I try to put all into a phrase I 
say, ‘Man can embody truth but he 
cannot know it.’ I must embody it in 
the completion of my life. The abstract 
is not life and everywhere draws out 
its contradictions. 


He would not draw the contradic- 
tions out of life, he was concerned 
with the irrefutable, with those in- 
soluble questions that—to the poetic 
temperament—are the only ques- 
tions worth asking. 

The questions that surround our 
responsibility for what we do and 
for what happens to us, that sur- 
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round our love or our death, that 
surround the loss and waste of life, 
that surround general suffering and 
evil, that surround old age and ill- 
ness, these are among the questions 
of his verse, and they are beautifully 


ordered in “The Man and the Echo”: 


Man 


In a cleft that’s christened Alt 

Under broken stone I halt 

At the bottom of a pit 

That broad noon has never lit, 

And shout a secret to the stone. 

All that I have said and done, 

Now that I am old and ill, 

Turns into a question till 

I lie awake night after night 

And never get the answers right. 
Did that play of mind send out 
Certain men the English shot? 

Did words of mind put too great strain 
On that woman’s reeling brain? 
Could my spoken words have checked 
That whereby a house lay wrecked? 
And all seems evil until I 

Sleepless would lie down and die. 


EcHo 
Lie down and die. 


Man 
That were to shirk 

The spiritual intellect’s great work 
And shirk it in vain. There is no re- 

lease 
In a bodkin or disease, 
Nor can there be work so great 
As that which cleans man’s dirty 

slate. 
While man can still his body keep 
Wine or love drug him to sleep, 
Waking he thanks the Lord that he 
Has body and its stupidity, 
But body gone he sleeps no more, 
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And till his intellect grows sure 

That all’s arranged in one clear view, 
Pursues the thoughts that I pursue, 
Then stands in judgment on his soul, 
And, all work done, dismisses all 

Out of intellect and sight 

And sinks at last into the night. 


EcHo 
Into the night. 


MAN 
O Rocky Voice, 

Shall we in that great night rejoice? 
What do we know but that we face 
One another in this place? 
But hush, for I have lost the theme, 
Its joy or night seem but a dream; 
Up there a hawk or owl has struck, 
Dropping out of sky or rock, 
A stricken rabbit is crying out, 
And its cry distracts my thought. 


The poem begins and ends with the 
individual’s responsibility for what 
he does and for what happens to him, 
his involvement in life, and within 
those brackets considers the range of 
unanswerable questions that are his 
immediate concern, asking us to 
share his contemplation of those 
questions and know them in their 
full dramatic immediacy. Night and 
joy are the antithetical possibilities 
of death, body and intellect the anti- 
theses of life, yet both are set in the 
context of suffering, error, and moral 
implication that are the essence of 
experience. 

“Man can embody truth but he 
cannot know it,” and a corollary of 
this proposition might well be that 
poetry is the greatest and fullest em- 
bodiment of man that is available 
to us. So at least Yeats was per- 
suaded, and through the seventy-four 
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years of his life he conducted an 
experiment that is without equal in 
the history of lyric verse. When 
Dorothy Wellesley asked what his 
solution for the difficulties of the 
world was, Yeats said, “My dear, I 
have no solution, none.” Tragic art, 
great tragic art, has no solution, and 
part of Yeats’s contribution to mod- 
ern literature has been his reintro- 
duction into English poetry of the 
mood of tragic assertion and evalua- 
tion. This has been part, and his 
introduction of joy has been part, 
and yet his is no flabby moderate 
view; in Yeats’s capacity for tragic 
joy and in his fiercely experimental 
examination of idea and experience 
reside both his greatness and a type 
of greatness possible to the modern 
world. 

In Yeats’s greatness we find the 
sources of his individuality, the 
uniqueness of his verse. Yeats’s in- 
dividuality is not to be measured in 
terms of his eccentricity: his odd be- 
havior at seances, his early romantic 
nationalism, and his later—no less 
romantic—fondness for the Irish 
Blue Shirts, his aesthete’s equation 
of Pater’s Marius with the King 
James Bible—these are not the 
poetry or the world of the poetry, 
but the starting point, the means not 
the end, the poor dull bricks and not 
the finished imposing _ structure. 
Critics have tended to study this edi- 
fice in terms of its isolated rooms 
(explications of individual poems) 
or in terms of the process of build- 
ing (biographical studies, studies of 
his poetic development) ; my aim in 
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this essay has been to suggest the 
quality of its outlines and the gen- 
eral architectural concept behind its 
total design. If we look closely at 
the design of Yeats’s poetry we find 
it merging into the general (and 
often unrecognized) needs and as- 
sumptions of the time. The poet has 
the advantage of seeing those needs 
and assumptions poetically, that is, 
concretely and generally at once, as 
they are and against the measure of 
eternity, in their particularity and in 
their richness. Yeats, turning us 
away from the abstract, reminding 
us of the extremities between which 
man does in fact run his course, fac- 
ing the insoluble problems, and as- 
serting against the violent chaos of 
our world the image of integral 
humanity, brings memorably to our 
existence that imaginative conscience 
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that checks us from thought without 
body and reminds us of the quater- 
nion of human need in the intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, practical, and moral 
dimensions. Many a man, Milton 
says with characteristic arrogance, 
lives a burden to the earth; but, to 
paraphrase and soften his remarks, 
the great poet at once indicates and 
shares our responsibility and, in the 
fullness of his response, weighs, 
assesses, qualifies, and miraculously 
lightens the entire world. In this 
role, Yeats’s individuality merges 
into his representativeness; he sym- 
bolizes the eternal poetic mind and 
the contemporary dilemma so per- 
suasively that he becomes a repre- 
sentative individual. 
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by Grant H. Redford 


Gevopen in the shadow of willows deep in the pasture by 
the pond, Brad smiled. At last he was free from the nervous 
tensions and shrill laughter of the others. The incessant whine of 
phrenetic automobiles, the heat and beery clamor were far away, 
and he sank gratefully into the cool and quiet of shadow where hours 
of his boyhood had been spent. Himself he had met emerging from 
behind every bush, arising from every shadow, splashing his fish- 
ing line from every quiet pool in the creek. 

It was a strange experience, and had he not been alone, the 
ghostly meetings would have been additional pin pricks on an in- 
flamed mind. Carolyn and the others would have made further 
sport of him. But being alone, moving quietly like the wise Indian 
hunters of his storied youth, he met the stranger of his boyhood 
like one perpetuating a delightful intrigue, like one speaking aloud 
to himself in a secret place. He smiled and blew out his breath, and 
laughed, the sound making a slight surprise among the warm wil- 
lows. A robin made two startled chirps of inquiry, then the stillness 
closed like displaced cloud, like handfuls of wool he used to 
gather from the bottom wire of fences to form the centers of twine 
balls. 

Cushioned in his nest of memory, he lay and closed his eyes. 
Immediately the hot roads and the zinging of begoggled traffic raced 
across his vision. Against his ears battered the conflict and fears of 
the world from John’s radio. The ubiquitous radio! John had kept it 
on his knees in the back, making it blare. One newscast after another 
repeating with excited exactness the same names, the same phrases, 
the same crimes, mile after mile during the hours of their trip from 
Seattle. 

Once Brad had remonstrated. “You’re heard it all ten times. 
Let’s have some quiet. That’s what we came here for.” 


“Trouble with you is you want to run away from things,” John 
had said. 
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“To have the radio off for two hours is not running away. I just 
want some quiet. My gosh, we might just as well have stayed in 
Seattle.” 

“You can say that again,” screamed Carolyn. Beer made her 
tight. And nasty. “I wish we had stayed. I didn’t want to come. 
Mary didn’t want to come. John didn’t want to come. Nobody 
wanted to come.” 

But Brad had wanted to come. For months he had been thinking 
of the place. He hadn’t seen it for nearly twenty years. He’d even 
lost track of who owned the ranch, though his father until his death 
had kept tab. Brad hadn’t even inquired who the owners were when 
he’d asked permission to eat lunch down by the creek. “Certainly, 
certainly,” the woman had said pleasantly. Her brown hair was in 
curlers, darkened with setting solution. She laughed. “I probably 
look a mess. But we’re driving into town tonight after we finish the 
chores.” A boy of five or six came and held her skirt, a yellow 
print of the Eiffel Tower exactly like Carolyn’s. He ought to tell 
Carolyn because she had been making cracks all along about the 
“country hicks.” 

Through the doorway Brad could see the water piped into the 
kitchen, the electric refrigerator, and an automatic washer. Through 
that door he had walked twelve years of his life. 

As if in response to the strangeness hurrying across his face, 
she asked hesitantly, “Was there something else you wanted? My 
hair—” And she began slowly to close the door. 

Sounding to himself like the child at her skirt he asked if he 
could have a “cup of water.” She brought it to him suspiciously. 
Noticing, he said, “I used to live here. My father was the second 
man to own this ranch.” He gestured across the face of the yellow 
house. “We built the two rooms on back for us boys.” 

Her face dropped its guard and she smiled. “Maybe you'd like 
to come in and look around?” 

“T used to carry our drinking water in buckets from the spring 
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above the orchard. Two buckets, twice a day. My brother carried 
the other water from the creek.” 

“It’s piped in now. From the same spring.” 

He laughed through his wet throat. “I’ve been wanting a taste 
of this water for months.” 

“It’s good all right.” 

“T thought maybe it was only my memory of it.” 

He drained the glass and stepped down the one step—concrete 
now. She called, acknowledging his thanks, “Just make yourself 
to home.” 

When he returned to the car, the radio was still on, repeating 
again the scandal of tax fixers and war profiteers. “What in hell 
took you so long?” cried Carolyn. 

“T stopped for a drink of water.” 

“* Water? And us with all this beer?” 

They went down over the little bridge back of the house and 
around the deep hole where he used to set his fishing pole at night 
and then to the grassy place farther up toward the hills. None of 
this was quite as he had remembered it, but it was exciting nonethe- 
less. “Down here we'll be away from it all,” he had said as he put 
the lunch basket down. 

“Who wants to be away from it,” Carolyn said through her 
damp pout. 

Mary groaned and gestured with her bottle toward some cow 
dung. Beer splashed and stirred the yellow-green flies. 

Carolyn struck her forehead. “This when there are a dozen 
park camps between here and Seattle with tables, running water, 
and rest rooms. He brings us to this, a rest room for cows.” 

That delighted even John, who heard it above the souped-up 
rattle of the announcer. They laughed and drank and ignored him 
while he got a piece of board from down by the house and cleaned 
off the dung. 

“This seems an awfully crummy place for you to be so senti- 
mental about all these years,” Carolyn said. 

Thinking back, Brad couldn’t recall when she had begun resent- 
ing his background, or exactly why. It may have been because he’d 
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talked of it with nostalgic pride, or simply because it gave him 
some difference. She had grown up in the same neighborhood they 
now lived in. She didn’t like it, but she didn’t want to move. She 
didn’t really like her job as typist with the law firm, but she had 
continued doing it since before they were married. He had had 
the ranch, then college, then the war. But it was the idea of the ranch 
that she resented most. 

She had begun drinking before breakfast and soon had given up 
all pretense of wanting to go. Not even having her sister Mary and 
Mary’s husband John to go with them made any difference. 

“Why any sane person would want to come back to such a crummy 
place is beyond me,” she said. 

Mary was opening the lunch. “You know what Freud says.” 

“Freud, hell. It’s just plain stubbornness. And we could have 
done so many interesting things.” 

John took a sandwich. “It isn’t such a bad place, Carrie. The 
house has been painied. And—” 

“You can paint a pig sty,” Carolyn said, and took a drink of 
beer. “But one thing sure, little old Braddy isn’t going to get this 
gal out on any such goose chase again. No, you aren’t, Braddy boy.” 
She reached and pulled his head down and kissed him wetly and 
noisily. “You have your fun today, ’cause next time we have a long 
week end little ol’ Carrie’s going to have other plans.” 

He had taken a sandwich then and left. Now, still smiling, he lay 
in the shadow intimately with his ghosts of childhood. “It is the eye 
of childhood that fears a painted devil.” Funny that he should recall 
that speech of Lady Macbeth from the sketchy years of his colloge. 
He supposed he had had no more, or less, childhood fears than the 
next one. And after twenty years one might be allowed the indul- 
gence of returning. Why the urgency had come upon him so strongly 
in the last few months of spring and early summer, he didn’t know. 
Perhaps it had been the war. 

He had not enjoyed the war, not any of his comparatively few 
eighteen months. It had been during the long hours of forced wait- 
ing and inaction filled with tension through not knowing where or 
when or how action would come that he had found himself indulging 
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his memory, reliving his days on the ranch, snug between the moun- 
tains and the fish-rich creeks. He promised himself that he would 
go back for a visit. He had written his father suggesting that they 
take a trip back together when the war was over. 

But they had never done so. Now they never would. With the 
acute anguish that comes with the remembrance of things not 
done that now can never be done, he wished that he had followed 
his intention. His father had lived more than a year following the 
war. There had been plenty of time. . . . 

Against a white cloud a hawk made a lazy circle before sinking 
out of sight beyond his shelter of willows and cottonwood trees. 
That hawk. What was there about that hawk? It was the center of 
his concentration a moment, then drifted off like a touch of nettle. 

He listened for the others. He couldn’t hear them—not even the 
radio. And that was good. Oh, so blissfully, gratefully good! The 
smell of grass, and warm leaves, and soft deep black earth, filled 
his head. He opened his mouth as if he could taste it too. He 
stretched his arms up and pulled a strip of dried bark down a limb. 

And then the hawk arched over sidewise on a plume of air. 
Something clicked in his brain. He sat up, tearing the bark with a 
rattlesnake sound. His heart increased its beat. His breath quick- 
ened. He stood up as if to reach out and hold the hawk before it 
slipped behind the hill. 

What was happening to him? The slightly acid taste of fear and 
anger moved over his tongue, and his eyes tensed, watching; his 
ears tensed, listening. It was as if little cricket sounds of things 
growing and water seeping through roots were loud enough to hear. 
The pond seemed to grow in size and the trees and bushes to tower. 
What was it? His body contracted in stealth. He leaned forward 
balancing on his toes, balancing for flight. He dropped the string 
of bark and put his palms together. They were damp. 

And then all at once he knew! That day, long ago. He could 
smell it in the pond moving away from its banks in the summer heat 
leaving the cracked chips of dried mud. It was there in the blue-white 
clouds and the white-blue sky. It was there in his moist hands, and 
the taste of fear in his mouth. It made him laugh, really laugh at the 
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state of his nerves. It was time he had a vacation all right. And 
they were going to keep that radio off while they drove home if he 
had to crush the thing! 

All morning it had been on. Once he had said that he could stand 
no more. So Carolyn had arranged for John to ride in back with 
her and use the portable. “Brad’s coming out to this God-forsaken 
place to ‘get away from it all.’ Didn’t you know?” They had 
laughed while Mary had changed to the front. 

He’d stopped a time or two, commenting on the new road and 
how, years ago, it had gone along the canal below them. “Oh, 
Brad,” Carolyn had sighed between swallows of beer, “who cares 
how the damn road used to go? Let’s just keep going—now you ve 
got us into it.” So he had driven on, stopping and getting out only 
twice when the raucousness concentrated in the car became too 
much. 

Once John had got out too. When he couldn’t hear newscasts 
he monologued about them, particularly to Brad, pushing his face 
energetically close. He paid no attention to the sweep of valley 
below them. “And you know what?” he shouted, jerking his baggy 
tweeds back and forth on his square rump. “I bet those Russians 
*ve had the bomb all along. Just waiting till we make a slip. We 
oughta used it on ’em when we were sure.” 

Brad had turned to speak his annoyance, but had only lifted his 
arms like tired wings and dropped them, rousing laughter from the 
girls. Mary called, “Be careful you don’t fly off there, Brad.” 

John had gone on talking, so Brad had strode away recalling that 
there, or wherever the old road had gone, he had tipped over one 
winter with a load of ice they were bringing from the reservoir. 
His father had been able to maneuver through the drift, shouting 
warnings to Brad. “Watch out there, son. You’ve given us 
enough grief today.” What the grief had been he couldn’t remem- 
ber—only that he had tipped over and his father had whipped him 
with a halter rope while they stumbled around in the sawdust they'd 
picked up at the sawmill. 

But they had become friends in later years. He wished fervently 
that his father were alive and on the ranch. He'd like to see him. 
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He could do with a little of his father’s salty bite and perspective. 
He most surely could. His father would hold out a rough, bony 
hand >a - 

His remembering had been interrupted by Carolyn calling from 
the car. “Oh, Brad. If I’d known you were going to moon around 
like this all day, I know we wouldn’t have come.” He had mumbled 
something and climbed back in the car. Yes, sir! They’d have that 
radio off on the way home. 

Now he was glad to be alone with his childish seizure, his recol- 
lections. He sat down feeling silly, feeling as if he’d just caught 
sight of himself unexpectedly in a mirror. Here he was like a lame ~ 
and weary dog laying his head again on known ground and being 
stirred out of proportion by the circling of a bird and the material- 
ization of a day of fear and confusion from his childhood. 

Relaxed now, he gave himself over to that day. Let’s see now. 
How had it begun? What had happened? He began looking around. 
It had something to do with the pasture. It had something to do 
with— He stood and began looking around. Here at this end of 
the pond— Hadn’t there been—? Yes, of course. The bush! It 
had to be near. He began searching through the unfamiliar- 
familiar. There. Was that the one? Could it be possible that that 
was it? He stood with a half grin of self-consciousness concentrated 
on his expectant face. There it was! Over that very bush he had 
thrown the knife! With wonder and a little awe he walked over to 
the tall scraggly growth. Well, well, after all these years. It wasn’t 
such a big one as he had remembered. But even so it was as large 
as any around and still several feet taller than he was now. 

He stood there and gazed at it, fascinated, held by its sudden- 
ness, by its very existence, by its reaching out and saying, Here I am, 
here is what you’ve been looking for. And it was so. Standing under 
its play of branches, many dead and wrapped around with the 
season’s green ones, he was struck with the starkness of the truth: 
it was not only the quiet and seclusion of the place he had been 
seeking, even in his sleep, but the knife. What a wonder that it 
should have lain alive and hidden in him so long and him not know- 
ing of it. 
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The knife was part of his earliest memories. It was for making 
willow whistles and flippers; for peeling the tart apples from the 
hillside orchard. Open in the hand, it was for things in the dark 
sheds and smelly cellar. In the night it was for things that might 
come on a person from big, empty, other-rooms, or from the outside 
in the mountains. 

His reason told him, and emphatically, that the knife lost long 
ago would not be here—but he found himself looking into the center 
of the bush, prying the dead, brittle limbs away, fumbling through 
the interlaced grass, wrestling the resisting new growth. There was 
no knife and he knew it. But there had been. Oh, there had been! 
The great treasure. The security. 

Through his reverie, through the secret quiet of his childhood 
and the quiet of his now, came Carolyn’s voice. “Braaad . . a 
Then it came again, strident, expectant, searching through the un- 
familiar, disquieting isolation. Involuntarily he squatted behind 
the bush. It was almost as if it were his father calling. But it was 
childish to hide. If she were going to come, hiding would be stupid. 
Besides it wasn’t from Carolyn he was hiding. It was from—who 
could say? 

He stood up, tense and waiting. But he couldn’t hear anyone 
coming. Apparently Carolyn’s call has been merely an extension 
of her boredom, or maybe, it was possible, she really wanted to share 
the re-creation of his childhood. Maybe she too was hunting for 
something. 

But he couldn’t answer her. He couldn’t any more than some- 
times, long ago, he had been unable, because of fear or revolt, to 
answer his father. 

That was how it had been the day he had crept through the wil- 
lows and lost his knife. That morning just as the sun was breaking 
into the valley his father had accused him of not milking a cow dry. 
Had Brad left it at that, he might not remember the day, but he had 
defended himself as having done a good job. Then his father had 
called him to the cow, made him bend down and be squirted in the 
face by all the milk that his father could draw from her, he swearing 
and getting angrier with every squirt and every attempt of Brad to 
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escape. “I’ll teach you, you damned lazy kid.” The day had snow- 
balled with tension and inadvertent mishaps until he had been 
whipped several times. 

In the afternoon, right after a green willow had been used on 
him because he had failed to turn the irrigation water as his father 
thought he should, he discovered a squirrel in one of his traps. His 
father had ridden away after telling him to get up in that pasture 
and get the cows and “Be sure you do it right for a change.” The 
numbness of his flesh had subsided by the time he had reached the 
hill where his traps were, and only the encircling burns of the willow 
remained across his arms and back; his face was smarting with tears 
and sweat. 

It was then that he had found the squirrel. It had pulled the 
trap into the hole and had packed dirt around it in its effort to dig 
further into the ground. He had had difficulty dragging it out. It 
had come out squealing and biting at him and the trap. He had 
kicked it and it lay back squealing. It was then that he had killed 
it with his knife, stabbing it again and again. 

Remembrance burned him. Even now in his hand was the shame- 
ful memory. The hand now before him like an accusation remem- 
bered the frantic jabbing at the gray fur until the animal no longer 
moved. He had wept and pounded in the dust, but he had not been 
absolved. 

Crossing the meadow to the pasture, his flesh still smarting, his 
mind bitter with outrage, he had come onto the hawk in the nest of 
baby robins. They were still reaching up with wide mouths for 
food. Startled, the hawk had made a sound and risen through the 
branches of the hawthorn tree carrying a dangling, featherless 
bird. As if to taunt him it had flown to a post fifty yards away and 
begun picking into the warm flesh. He had shot at it with his flipper 
until on the third shot under pressure of shooting far and true, he’d 
broken one of the rubbers. In rage he had cried and run toward 
the post; but the hawk had risen, effortlessly carrying its prey, and 
sailed off across the pasture to the bush by the far end of the pond. 

With his flipper broken he had taken out his knife, opening its 
blades, gripping it, creeping forward to the distant bush, visualizing 
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the torture which the bird deserved. The knife with its three blades 
out, steel-bright and sharp in the indolent afternoon, had sailed up 
through the hushed air, startling the hawk, its beak fresh from its 
prey. The knife circled in the sunlight, its blades like accusing 
fingers, whirling and chattering through the branches into oblivion. 
Then poised, its wings lifting, the sparrow hawk had floated out of 
sight across the willows of the pasture. 

For hours he had searched, but the thick cluster of branches 
withstood him. He beat at them with tight fists. He chewed on them, 
tasting the dusty scale of the dead bark, puckering over the sweet- 
bitter bark of those alive. He had run to the tool shed for an ax and 
whacked into the clacking branches, giving up only as the chores 
had commanded him home. Then the next day, and the next, when- 
ever he could find a moment, he had hunted. 

As he lay there in the pasture now, nearly twenty years later, it 
seemed almost as if he’d been searching for the knife ever since. 
Searching as if one might with passionate effort find the security, 
the charmed bauble to ward off things of the dark and the big other- 
rooms of the world. 

In the distance he heard Carolyn again. She sounded worried, 
and he was sorry to have left her alone so long. In the momentary 
waiting, the metallic stridency of the radio invaded the quietude. 
Involuntarily, as he pulled himself up by a dead branch of the bush, 
he glanced in as if perhaps the knife might still be there. 

Then he laughed, a self-conscious chuckle at first, then freely, 
heartily. His laughter made him feel better, and he started for the 
creek calling, “Hold your horses, hold your horses. I’m coming.” 

Though the radio remained on most of the trip home, he didn’t 
complain. He found himself even enjoying some of it. And Caro- 
lyn, cuddled up against him, slept. 
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